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THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HE Ministry has now been formed, the members of the 
T Cabinet have received the seals of office, and the 
Government of Mr. GLapstone has really begun. No one can 
deny that, taken as a whole, the Cabinct is a strong one— 
strong in debating power and Parliamentary position, and 

in administrative ability. To Mr. Griapsrone, Mr. 

Lowe, and Mr. Briaut no one can be opposed for an instant 
on the other side, except Mr. Disracxi himself. In the Lords 
the Cabinet is, of course, weaker, but still it comprises some 
of the first men among the peers. That there is something to 
criticize in the composition of the Cabinet is a matter of 
course. There are men in it whom we may be surprised to 
find there, and there are men left out of it whom we might 
have expected to see included. ‘The distribution of places 
js in some instances to be wondered at, and in some to be 
regretted. But, as Lord Dersy said, nothing is so difficult 
as to form a Ministry, and no Premier can do exactly as he 
likes, choose exactly the right men, and put them in exactly 
the right places. For the special purpose of consulting on 
the Irish Church the Cabinet is peculiarly well formed. It 
comprises in Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Bricut the two great 
authors of the movement which has been successfully directed 
against the Irish Church. Mr. Lowe will, on this point, 
work thoroughly in harmony with his colleagues. The 
CuanceLLon is a poor debater, though he will make a 
safe, sensible, and painstaking head of the Court of Equity ; 
but with regard to the Irish Church he will be very use- 
ful He is known to be a most excellent man and a good 
Churchman, and he has actually published a theological work 
which is admitted to be perfectly sound, and not without the 
elements of edification. Such a man coming forward now to 
say that in his opinion the disendowment and disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church are just and necessary measures, and 
likely to be conducive to the best interests of religion, is most 
valuable to the Ministry. And his value is much increased 
by the refusal of Sir RounDELL Pataer to take part in a work 
which his conscience cannot sanction. It is a great thing after 
this refusal to find another man who, if not so clever, is as 
good, to avow that his conscience not only permits, but urges, 
him to undertake what Sir Rounpett Patmer declines. Mr. 
GLapstone might have secured the services of at least two 
more brilliant Chancellors, but neither of them would have 
tendered him this special service. new CHANCELLOR may 
not be able to answer Lord Carrns very effectively, but he 
will exercise a most salutary influence, something like that of 
@ Bishop who thought the Irish Church ought to go, and 
whose circumstances were such that he could speak out 
hout seeming disloyal to the clerical profession. Then, 
again, Lord CLarenpon, Lord Kimpervey, and Mr. Carcuester 
Fortescur will contribute an intimate knowledge of Irish 
affairs ; and the presence of Lord De Grey and the Marquis 
{ Hartington may serve to tranquillize those who look on the 
ndowment of the Irish Church as the prelude to a general 
tpoliation of property. Whether his usefulness in this respect 
Was a sufficient reason for making Lord De Grey a member of 
= new Cabinet may be open to question; but at any rate 
ere he 1s, and the fact that he is a Cabinet Minister must be 
Basins to timid holders of property, as showing how great 
: - homage still paid in England to wealth and rank, even 
the absence of other claims to distinction. ‘The Cabinet, 
again, 1s scarcely less strong for the purpose which is only 
vues in Mr. GLapstone’s mind to that of destroying Protes- 
ih ascendency in Ireland. To reduce the Estimates and 
aa the burden of taxation was a task to which he spe- 
wap eed himself when addressing the Lancashire electors; 
We are surprised that Mr. Lowe chose to be Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, he is sure to do the work of that, as of 
any office, with vigour and efficiency. The Conservatives 
thought Mr. Warp Hunt was the sort of man that ought 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Lowe may 
reasonably believe that what Mr. Warp Hunt could do he can 
do. With Mr. Lowe in the Exchequer, and Mr. CuiLpers at the 
Admiralty, and with Mr. Sransretp and Mr. Ayrton as sub- 
ordinates in the department of finance, Mr. GLapsToNE may be 
satisfied that his pledge will be redeemed to a comfort- 
able extent, and Mr. Brigat may hope that the Cabinet of 
which he is a member will make some approach to the ideal 
cheap breakfast-table. It is rather discouraging to hear that 
Mr. CaRDWELL was appointed to the War Office because the 
Horse Guards thought they should like him; for Army 
Reform is not relished at the Horse Guards, and Mr. CanDWELL 
must have inspired the authorities with a persuasion that in 
the sphere of Army Reform he would be a pleasant person to 
deal with. 

That Mr. Bricur is a member of the Cabinet is 
satisfactory, and if he thinks the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade will suit him, he must be supposed 
to have chosen wisely. He has neither the health nor 
the official habits qualifying him to undertake with ease 
and success the duties of a very laborious department, 
and he has very sensibly selected a minor office, which 
will permit him to reserve his strength for debate and 
for co-operation in determining the general policy of the 
Ministry. That Mr. Forster should be left out of a Cabinet 
into which Mr, GoscuEN is admitted seems rather hard to Mr. 
Forster’s numerous admirers; and it is perhaps a poor 
answer to say that, Mr. Goscuen having been in the Cabinet 
before, it would have been more of a slight to omit him than 
to omit Mr. Forster. As he was not to be in the Cabinet, Mr. 
Forster could not have been consoled with an office more 
suitable to him, and of more special importance to the country 
at the present time, than that of the virtual headship of the de- 
partment of Education. That Lord De Grey should preside 
over a department in which Mr. Forster is nominally his 
subordinate, that Mr. GoscuEn should be in the Cabinet, and 
that Sir Rosert Cottier should be Attorney-General, are 
instances of those turns of luck which occur in every depart- 
ment of life, and we are glad to say that Mr.CoeripcE has 
recognised this very obvious fact, and has condescended to 
accept the humiliating office of Solicitor-General. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bruce to the Home Office is universally 
welcomed as the recognition of a man admirably fitted for 
the post, and is attended by the agreeable amusement of 
guessing who will be made a baronet for giving up a seat to 
him. ‘The government of India could not have been en- 
trusted to better hands than those of the Duke of AxreyLt, 
and he is fortunate in having as his subordinate a man so 
capable and possessed of such wide and varied knowledge 
as Mr. Grant Durr. At the same time, it is almost painful 
to think of the thrill of hope and excitement which will run 
through Scotland at the tidings that all the good things of 
India are at the disposal of a couple of Scotchmen. There 
will be plenty of ca'ing now in the splendid halls with 
which Sir Srarrorp Nortucote and the SuLTAN were lately 
familiar. Lord CLARENDon’s assistant in the Commons is, it 
appears, to be Mr. Orway, of whom all that can be said is, 
that experience must decide whether he is fit for the 
office; but it must have been with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that Lord Cxarenpon coincided in the ingenious 
arrangement hy which Mr. Lararp was taken from 
the Foreign Office, and promoted to be the head of 
a department where he can perhaps display his knowledge 
of Italian art, and can certainly find ample occupation 
in the congenial task of quarrelling with the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works. There is a cleverness and neatness in 
this arrangement which is quite refreshing. Mr. Layarp 
gains, for he is moved up a step; the Board of Works, if 
inclined to use hard language, will find its match ; and Mr. 
Giapstone is free to select some one who will represent the 
foreign policy of the Government in the House of Commons, 
without making it a practice to utter the feeblest traditions 
of Palmerstonianism in the most offensive manner. Lord 
CLARENDON succeeds to office at rather a critical moment ; for 
Lord Sranvey, after having conducted the affairs of the 
Foreign Office with much discretion, reserve, and good sense 
for more than two years, suddenly went wild just before he 
left office, and committed England to an encouragement of 
revolution in Turkey, which threatens to end in war before 
the year is out, and to a formal judgment in favour of 
Prussia in the great dispute which has been so long going on 
between her and France. Lord Cuarenpon will greatly profit 
by the mere fact that there has been a change of Ministry, 
and that, as he comes fresh into office, he is not bound by the 
random declarations of his predecessor. ‘The soreness which 
Lord Srantey’s language has naturally caused on the Con- 
tinent will thus, it may be hoped, soon die away, and things 
will once more flow on as smoothly as they did before Lord 
Sranzey, in an evil hour for his reputation, was betrayed into 
making a mischievous speech. 


There are people who are bound to be disappointed with 
everything, and this class of persons are disappointed at 
finding so many peers in the Cabinet. It is painful, they say, 
in these democratic days to think that out of fifteen members 
of the Cabinet there are six peers and the Marquis of 
Hartinaton. Lord Russert could not have been more 
exclusive, more Whig, and more aristocratic than Mr. 
G.apstTovE has shown himself, or more contemptuous of the 
leaders of the people. The charge is in a way true, and if a 
Cabinet was to be composed exclusively of the fifteen ablest 
men of the party, the Cabinet would not have been rightly 
formed. But in the light of practical sense and worldly 
wisdom, the choice of Mr. Giapstone may perhaps be justi- 
fied. It is a very good thing, particularly in the present state 
of affairs, that the party which is going to make a great 
change in the whole scheme of English Government should 
have in a conspicuous degree the support of the great families 
belonging to the party. Revolutions cannot be made with 
rose-water, but it is a very good thing to sprinkle as much 
rose-water over them as possible. It will make things much 
smoother, both in Ireland and England, that the destruction 
of the Irish Church should not seem the work of a new, 
wild, violent party, but the natural consequence of Libe- 
ral principles, whether held by men of one rank or 
another ; and it may be hoped that Lord Spencer, whose re- 
commendations are chiefly social, may contribute, as Lord 
Lieutenant, to make Ireland as tranquil as possible. Be- 
sides, the peers, with the one exception of Lord De 
Grey, are thoroughly competent men. If Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Sransretp had been peers, they would certainly 
have had a better chance of being in the Cabinet; but, with 
these exceptions, it cannot be said that any commoners 
have been kept out of the Cabinet who had a fair right to be 
in it, As Mr. Forster and Mr, Stansrexp have had the good 
sense to put their pride in their pocket and accept minor 
offices, they have materially strengthened Mr. GLapstone in 
his distribution of the places outside the Cabinet. Here he has 
shown how very rich the Liberal party is in men of promise, 
or at least of good official capacity. ‘The list of persons who 
are mentioned as having received, or as being likely to receive, 
minor appointments is very creditable to the Ministry and to 
the party. It is only to be hoped that the appointment of 
outsiders to ecclesiastical and legal offices will be equally 
creditable. The first duty of the Ministry will be to fill up 
the vacancy caused by the promotion of Sir WitLiam Pace 
Woop, and we hope it may be fully realized, by those to 
whom it falls to make this appointment, what a great national 
calamity it is that the Judges of appellate Courts should 
be weak, inferior men, so that every adventurous litigant is 
taught to think that it will be worth while to try one more 
chance, and see what a Court will say which he reckons 
will judge by mere haphazard. Now that Sir Wiu1am Pace 
Woop has left it, the Court of the Lords Justices sadly 
needs strengthening; and then, if Vice-Chancellor GirrarD 
is made Lord Justice, which would restore confidence in the 
Court, it will be equally necessary to find a new Vice- 
Chancellor whose decisions in the first instance will carry 
weight with them. 


— 


TURKEY, GREECE, AND ENGLAND, 


E UROPE has suffered during this week a sudden spasm of 
A alarm, Just when other causes of disturbance seg 
to be dying away, the irrepressible Eastern Question start 
up in all its old vigour. The earth opened without note og 
warning, and disclosed to a frightened public the foro 
which are at work beneath the political surface, A 
between Turkey and Greece appeared almost inevitable, J, 
form, indeed, the threats of the Porte went no further 

a suspension of all intercourse—commercial or diplomatic. 
between the two countries; but the circumstances of the cay 
are hardly such as would allow this reign of half measure 
to continue long. The ultimatum despatched to Athen 
was so stringent in its terms as to make it improbable 
that the Greeks would submit, unless they clearly understooj 
that no aid was to be expected from Russia; and so little jy 
known of Russian politics that there were no data on whic 
to rest an opinion, either for or against such a contingency, 
Diplomacy, however, has been busy in the interval, and itis 
said that a rupture has been averted. Whether this will tam 
out to be only a postponement depends upon considerations 
the exact force of which it is not easy to estimate. E 

is beginning to reap the fruits of that hand-to-mouth poli 
which has been adopted by the Western Powers since the 
close of the Crimean war. The difficulties—or, more a. 
curately, the difficulty, for there is but one worth talking about 
—of the Eastern Question is so serious that statesmen have 
preferred to shut their eyes to its existence. They have co 
tented themselves with hoping the best of Turkish vitality or 
of Russian inoffensiveness. It is much pleasanter to assume 
that Russia has no designs upon Constantinople, or that the 
Turks can hold their own there, even if she has such designs, 
than to face the problem how to construct a solid barrier 
against a determined and untiring aggression. A question 
left in this state can never be regarded as got rid of. When 
facts are constructed to match thoughts, and thoughts have 
only wishes for their father, the most ingeniously devised 
theories will be liable to fail in practice. 


For the moment, however, Europe breathes again. England, 
France, and Russia have jointly pressed the Greek Govern- 
ment to make the concessions required by the Porte, and the 
mere concurrence of Russia in such a representation is a 
sufficient hint to all whom it may concern that the pear is not 
yet ripe. What suddenly determined Turkey to take » 
positive a step without previous concert with her Westem 
allies is a question much debated on the Continent. The 
idea most prevalent in France seems to be that it is due tothe 
instigation of Austria, It is certain that Austria has been 
greatly alarmed at the recent movements in Roumania, in which 
she saw an intention of settling the Eastern Question in a way 
extremely inimical to her interests ; and she may possibly bare 
urged the Porte, now that the Principalities have for the time 
been quieted, to go in and make short work of the other great 
source of confusion. It is to be observed, however, that the 
same motives which would have led Austria to suggest thisto 
Turkey would also have led the Turkish Government to act 
thus on its own account. The sudden recollection of his 
obligations as a neutral Sovereign, which Prince Cares has 
just manifested, showed conclusively that the Powers by 
whom he had been supported were not anxious to pust 
matters too far. However much Russia may wish to weaken 
Turkey or Prussia to embarrass Austria, it is clear that 
neither Government thinks this a favourable opportunity for 
gratifying its desires. The Porte can have no faith im 
the disinterested affection of Russia for Greece, and i 
might naturally argue that if the Czar had no pur 
poses which could be served by an immediate 
to this conclusion the changed attitude of Roumania seemed 
point—it would be well to put a strong pressure upon 
Greek Government at a time when it was least likely to be 
well served by its protector. On the whole, this seems 
more probable explanation of the circumstances than the 
theory which assigns to Austria a part scarcely 
with her recent pacific policy. It cannot be said, however, 
that the mode in which the danger has been staved off sup- 
plies any guarantee against its recurrence. ‘The mere fact 
that Russia has had an opportunity of taking up the position 
of moderator between Turkey and Greece is in itself & 
tremely ominous. It naturally belongs to such a position os 
suggest compromises, to counsel adjustments, and, if 
suggestions and advice be disregarded, to apportion the con 
sequent blame. On this occasion it suits the CzaRs object 
to appear as the friend of Turkey, and he doubtless ber 
upon using the reputation for fair-dealing acquired in 
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to put a good face upon the remonstrances which he 
pay hereafter be compelled—still, of course, as the friend of 
furkey—to address to the Sublime Porte. It will not be easy 
p welcome his co-operation at Athens, and afterwards to repel 
his claim to offer it at Constantinople. If there is any truth 
in the statement that the interests of peace are to be further 
consulted by the employment of Russian ships off the coast of 
(rete, the value of the opening afforded by the events of this 
yeek becomes still more obvious. 


That Russia should look to such a future as this with un- 
ysually confident expectation is only what was to be expected. 
Of all the great Powers there is only one which has an equal 
interest in opposing, and none which has so steadily opposed, 
ihe progress of Russian aggression as Great Britain. She has 
displayed a zeal in behalf of Turkey which has occasionally 
ign to an almost fanatical pitch. Upon this one question 
jer foreign policy has been uniformly decided. She has 
joked on with indifference, if not with approbation, at all the 
disturbances of the European balance which have taken place 


of late years. Italy has made herself a great nation, France 
jas annexed Nice and Savoy, Prussia has become almost | 


identical with Northern Germany—without let or hindrance 
fom the English Government. During the long interval 
since 1815, Great Britain has but once been engaged 
ina European war, and that once was when a Russian 
wmy bad crossed the Pruth, English statesmen have 
ken opposite views as to the state and prospects of 
Tukey, but they have hitherto been absolutely agreed 
upon the limit to be placed upon the southward march 
of Russie They may have differed as to the hands to 
which Constantinople should be ultimately confided; they 
lave declared as one man that it must never belong to 
Russia. It has been reserved for a Conservative statesman to 
wat nought this long tradition. By his too famous speech 
at Lynn, Lord Srantey has completely revolutionized the 
Continental idea of the foreign policy of England. Foreign 
Governments have for some time betieved that in all respects 
tone they might do exactly as they like without fear of 
English intervention. Lord Sraney has pushed consistency 
to. its utmost limits, and apprised them that even this 
one exception exists no longer. No wonder that his 
seéch has been transferred at full length to the columns of 
Russian journals, and received the enthusiastic applause of 
Russian official writers. They see in it, truly enough, a 
formal contradiction of all that his predecessors have preached 
md.practised. “For more than half a century,” says the 
Moscow Gazette, ‘English statesmen have used their best 
“endeavours to hide from the world the real bearings and the 
“gly possible issue of the Eastern question.” In other 
words, successive Foreign Secretaries have given Russia 
to understand that the Eastern question should not, while 
Fogland had the power to prevent it, be solved in 
the Russian sense. Lord Sraney, continues the Gazette, 
has now proclaimed these “unquestionable truths which 
“for so long a time were not acknowledged in England, 
“and are even now so passionately denied.” He cannot, it 
seems, be credited with any originality in so doing, but in the 
eyes of a Russian journalist this is only an additional merit, 
ance the source of his inspiration is a despatch written by the 
Russian Chancellor in 1866. It must be admitted that there 
something suspicious about this warm gush of admira- 
tion. Considering the language usually held by Russia towards 
Turkey, Moscow and St. Petersburg are the last places where 
in English statesman ought to find sympathizing listeners when 
is speaking on the Kastern question. There is a kind of 
prophecy which is sure, if left to itself, to work its own fulfil- 
ment, No one fights a losing and a winning battle with equal 
tesolution ; and an intimation from an English Minister that 
key must be left to work out its own destiny, because 
ito foreign alliance, no European guarantee, can protect a 
(Government against internal collapse or against rebellion in 
ts own provinces,” has all the air of a warning that the 
Maintenance of the Ottoman Power is no longer an object on 
Which England sets any value. It has this air apart from 
‘ly considerations as to the truth of the statements in the 
speech. It may be that the incorporation of Turkey into 
Russia would give the latter no real accession of strength, or 
that England would be no loser by the fact of such an acces- 
fin having taken place. Either alternative may be held, and 
yet the course taken by Lord SranLey may be set down as in- 
ble. Such questions as these are among the most im- 


Foreign Minister ; and to decide them in the sense indicated 
by Lord Staxuey involves a complete reversal of the tradi- 


this kind ought not to be thrown out for the first time in an 
electioneering speech. They belong to a class of utterances 
in which statesmen do not ordinarily indulge except when 
they are compelled to do so by the course of events, and then 
not without some consultation with other Powers, nor, in Eng- 
land at least, without some reference to Parliament. It is 
matter for the gravest regret that this salutary rule should 
have been broken through by a Minister upon whom there has 
been heaped an extraordinary amount of very ill-deserved 
praise. Foreign observers have, no doubt, taken note of the 
esteem in which Lord Srantey has been held by Liberals as 
well as by Conservatives, and we cannot wonder if they jump 
to a too hasty conclusion that his countrymen no longer care 
to see any check placed on the progress of Russia. If this is 
really the case, it is due both to England and Europe that 
the change should have some more authoritative sanction than 
it can derive from the cheers of the electors and non-electors 


of Lynn. 


MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS. 


AS soon as a Ministry is formed, and has entered on office, 
it is natural to begin to consider what are its prospects, 
and what are the relations it is likely to hold towards its 
party, Parliament, and the country. That Mr. Giapstons’s 
Ministry starts with the cordial approbation of the Liberal 
party is obvious. The Liberals are determined to support 
him to the uttermost, and they are exceedingly glad that the 
reign of Conservative injustice is over, and that they are 
restored to the position which the majority may properly 
claim. Within the last few days the results of a few dim 
outlying Scotch constituencies have become known, and it 
appears that the triumph of Liberalism in Scotland has been 
unbroken, that the Orkneys are faithful to the good cause 
and the Dunpasgs; and that, by however smal] a majority, 
the four Scotch Universities are determined to support the 
Government. The result is not very important, but still 
it is something that the end of the elections should have corre- 
sponded with the beginning, and that the Ministry should be 
fortified by finding that the last utterances of the electoral 
voice are in its favour. It has also become more clear how 
strong has been the determination of Liberal constituencies to 
be represented ty Liberals. Mr. Lane is an able and honest 
politician ; but the humble inhabitants of the Wick districts 
could not abide a man who, with all: his ability and honesty, 
shifted and veered into the forbidden regions of Adullam. 
The correspondence which has been published with regard to 
the Denbighshire election also shows that the Liberal 
did not act without reason, and that while they strengthen their 
party by returning a very rising Equity lawyer, they were re- 
placing, by a determined supporter of their views, a Liberal who 
at the eleventh hour was ready,rather than lose hisseat, to coalesce 
with the Conservatives. It is entirely impossible to suppose that 
a Parliamentary majority, fresh from the recollections of con- 
tests fought in this spirit and conducted on these principles, 
should be inclined lightly to rebel against its leaders, and to 
hazard everything because it cannot approve every measure of 
the Ministry, or see its way through every problem submitted 
to it. The Liberal party is also very naturally pleased that 
its triumph at the hustings has been so quickly followed by 
accession to office. The Ministry of Lord Drrsy and Mr. 
DisraEL1 may not have been unproductive of good results, 
but it carried with it all the disadvantages attaching to a state 
of things out of harmony with the theory on which our Par- 
liamentary government is based. It is now two years and a 
half since the Parliamentary majority was in office, and a 
majority which has grown from 70 to 114 feels that it has a 
legitimate title to govern the country. Nor is there anything in 
the composition of the Cabinet and in the distribution of the 
minor offices of Government to which the party, as a , can 
reasonably object. It may feel that it is under the leadership of 
men who have an indisputable pre-eminence in the Commons 
and fairly share the weight and influence of the Lords. It may 
see in the selections made from the second rank in the House of 
Commons an honest desire to do justice to energy and ability, 
and a disposition to discard tradition, and give the rising men 
of the party a fair chance. Whether a party which, after all, 
is composed for the most part of very commonplace people 
really objects to the halo of aristocracy with which Mr, GLap- 
stone has surrounded his Cabinet may perhaps be doubted ; 
but even if the bulk of Liberals in the House of Commons 
regret that a Cabinet should be formed which includes Lord De 
Grey and excludes Mr. Forster, yet this feeling must be miti- 
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should be, and that if any accident renders a seat in the 
Cabinet vacant, Mr. Forster can scarcely fail to be raised to 
fill it. Slight mischances of this sort do not long or deeply 
affect a party, and the Liberals will take their seats on the 
Government side of the House, not only with a vivid con- 
fidence in their own strength, but with a reasonable pride and 
rs satisfactory belief in the Ministry which represents and guides 
em. 

The position of a Ministry in Parliament is determined by 
the heartiness of the support it receives, by the ability in 
debate of its leaders, and by the administrative reputation of 
the Cabinet. It will be strange if such a Ministry as that which 
has just come into office, supported as it will be by a united and 
unflinching majority, should fail either in debate or adminis- 
tration. Out of the four great speakers of the House of 
Commons, three are to be found in its ranks, and almost 
every department of State will be represented by an official 
who can think out what he has got to say, and can say what 
he has thought out. In the Lords, although there is nothing 
of the same great oratorical superiority among the members 
of the Ministry, yet the Duke of ArcyLi, Lord GranviLLe, 
and Lord CLARENDON are quite up to what may be termed the 
high Parliamentary level, and will put forward the case of 
the Ministry, not only adequately and forcibly, but without 
giving unnecessary offence to their opponents. It must not be 
forgotten, when we speak of the House of Commons and the 
Ministerial majority there, that there is a rock ahead which it 
is not pleasant to think of, that the Lords may show fight, and 
that if they do their opposition can only be defeated by the 
expedient of creating a hundred peers. Rather than push 
matters to an extremity, and enter on a contest which would 
endanger their order, the Lords may probably make a virtue 
of necessity and accept the second reading of the Bill deal- 
ing with the Irish Church, in the hope of taking the sting 
out of it by ingenious amendments. To parry dexterous 
maneuvres of this kind and to carry the Bill through its 
subsequent stages, while insisting on its virtue being left in 
it and its main provisions preserved, will be a most difficult 
task, and one that will severely tax the ability and capacity 
of the Ministerial peers. To get through the clauses of a 
Bill which is sure to be open in its details to numerous 
objections, and to get them through in the face of an over- 
whelming majority which, at every point not involving a 
complete rupture, will be sure to be used, will demand a 
singular combination of firmness and tact; and although no 
one could say that they are t men, or men of the 
first order of ability, yet it may be doubted whether among 
living statesmen there are any who would be more likely 
to exhibit the necessary tact and firmness than the leading 
members of the Cabinet in the House of Lords. It may be 
impossible for any men to do it, but we cannot see how there 
could be a better chance of getting it done than by entrusting 
the duty to such men asLord Clarendon and Lord GRANVILLE. 
Whether the general opinion of Parliament will pronounce 
that the Government is successful in administration remains 
to be seen. But it is difficult to suppose that where the late 
Conservative Government, even after the loss of three of its 
most prominent members, was said to have succeeded, a 
Government composed of men who to all appearance are 
so much superior in ability should be held to have failed. 
There is, however, one greatadvantage which the Conservatives 

ssed, and which the present Government is not likely to 
have, It is not at all probable that any of its members will 
puff it as Mr. Disrac.i used to puff himself and his colleagues. 
Half of the reputation of the Conservatives in the sphere of 
administration was due to the quiet effrontery with which Mr. 
DisraE.i always said on every possible occasion that Sir Joun 
PakINGTON was a very great man, and Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
COTE was a very great man, and Mr. Corry was a very 
great man, and that Lord Sran.ey had melted him into tears 
of admiration by the sublime courage with which he had 
imposed on England in the matter of Luxemburg a liability 
which could not be enforced. If Mr. Disrarti were the head 
of the Liberal party, he would make the country believe 
before six months were over that Lord De Grey had the most 
profound views on National Education, and that the Marquis 
of HarTINGTON was quite an uncommon kind of Postmaster- 
General. But there is no chance that Mr. Giapstone will 
stoop to useful arts of this sort, and the Liberal party is sure 
to assert its independence, and indulge its critical vein by 
putting the acts of its leaders before the world in the worst 
ages light consistent with the maintenance of the party 
in office. 


The dismal imaginations of many Liberals are not con- 
tent with minute criticisms as to the distribution of offices, or 


the probable success of the Cabinet in departmental admi,: 
tration, but have already begun to work at drawing Pepi 
gloomy pictures of the ruin and disruption of the Ministry 
It cannot last, they say. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bricur will neve, 


work together. There will be nothing for the Cabinet to q, 


when it has once settled the question of the Irish Church, Of 


course everything earthly comes to an end, and Mr, Gip, 
stone’s Ministry will run its course, and be succeeded b 

one else’s Ministry. It may possibly happen that the end yjlj 
come soon. No one can tell. Lord PaLMerston was 

out of office a few months after a general election had give, 
him a majority specially pledged to support him. By 
there does not appear any particular reason for think 
that this Ministry will be more shortlived than other 
Ministries. When it is asked what is the Ministry to g 
after it has disendowed and disestablished the Irish Ch 

it would seem to be almost enough of an answer to 
that we had better wait to see whether by that time the 
Ministry will not have held office for a period of ay 
length. But there is no ground for saying that the Mini 
will have nothing else to do and think of, and that there is 
nothing else on which they can agree, except the destruction 
of the Irish Church. To begin with, they will, we may be 
sure, try to propose a Budget which will do them credit 
which will give them great favour in the eyes of taxpayer, 
and which must be based on a reduction of expenditur 
obtained by great administrative changes. Here is a sphere 
of operations where the Cabinet may be expected to work 
heartily together, where the efforts of one year must be fol- 
lowed up by the efforts of another year, and where the 
leaders of the Cabjnet can only hope to establish the re- 
putation of success by making considerable sacrifices, in 
order not to let the control of affairs slip out of their 
hands. There are certainly questions which the present 
Parliament can scarcely avoid, and on which it is doubtful 
how far the leaders of the party can work together. More 
especially, there are the questions of education, including the 
throwing open the Universities, and the question of altering or 
doing away with the ratepaying clauses of the Reform Bill 
On the former question it is assumed that Mr. Giapstong, and 
on the latter Mr. Lowe, will differ from the rest of the Cabinet. 
But every one knows how rapidly Mr. Guapsronr’s mind grows 
into harmony with the opinions of the party to which he be- 
longs, and a fresh Chapter of Autobiography may not im- 
probably disclose some day how it was borne in upon him to 
discard his own hazy views, and adopt the clearer and more 
systematic opinions of Mr. Forster and Mr. Covering. 
Whether Mr. Lowe would really give up office in order 
to maintain a trumpery check on democracy, in the efficacy 
of which he has avowed his complete disbelief, may be 
fairly open to doubt. He certainly would not seem to be 
the sort of person to abandon the task of instituting a great 
reduction of national expenditure in order to squeeze a set of 
people whom he thinks utterly unfit to vote at all into a sort 
of spurious Conservatism, by making them pay their few 
shillings of rates in an inconvenient and vexatious way. The 
system of minority voting, as to which members of the 
Cabinet undoubtedly differ, is too small a thing to make much 
mischief, and will probably be forgotten for the present now that 
it is found not to make any practical difference, and has 

its primary object in providing Mr. Watrer with a seat for 
Berkshire, and its secondary object in causing the Liberals ia 
one or two big towns some trouble and annoyance. Sensible 
men, able to see things in different lights, will give up much 
that they wish to see done, and allow much that they 
think would be better undone, rather than break up 4 
Ministry and disappoint the reasonable hopes of a patty. 
The position of a Cabinet burning under the recent memories 
of the evils attending government by a minority, and i 
face of a compact body of supporters anxious above 
things to be kept together and not to have the strength of the 
party wasted, must be taken into consideration when spect 
lations are entered into as to the probabilities that this 
that leader will smash the whole concern rather than not have 
his way in everything. There is no good in attempting © 
prophesy. No one knows whether Mr. Giapsrone’s Ministty 
will last three months or three years; but there are quilé 
as good grounds for thinking that it will last as for think- 
ing that it will not last a reasonable time; and there 182 
great weight to be attached to the melancholy forebodings 
which Liberals indulge as a means of asserting for themselves 
in a quiet way a gloomy superiority over the party to w 
they belong. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE Message of a President whose party has been utterly 
T routed, and who holds office for a few months only 
jn consequence of an anomalous provision of the Consti- 
tution, isa document of the smallest possible importance— 
about on a level, perhaps, with Mr. Disrac.i’s address to the 
Bucks electors on the occasion of his defeat. The difference, 
however, is in one respect rather striking, for, instead of adapt- 
ing his language to the change of circumstance, Mr. Jounson 
seems merely to have reiterated the unanswerable arguments 

which he was accustomed to prove that the action of the 
majority had entirely changed the Constitution of the United 
States. The fact is undeniable, but, after the ratification 
which it has received, the question of technical legality has 
become comparatively immaterial. 

Mr. Jounson may be, and probably is in great measure, 
right in saying that the attempt to establish negro supremacy 
has impaired kindly relations and impeded industrial enter- 

ise, but a practical man would seek for some other remedy 
than the repeal of enactments favoured by an overwhelming 
majority of a newly-constituted Legislature. It was equally 
futile for a President situated as Mr. JoHNson is to recom- 
mend an alteration in the machinery provided by the 
Constitution for the election of the President and Senators; and 
itiseven doubtful whether he will have done any good by 
declaring himself in favour of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, which the leaders of his own party have sought to 
evade. ‘There is an unbending straightforwardness about 
Mr. Jounson which goes far to excuse his lamentable want of 
judgment ; and in the financial controversy he seems to have 
taken up the side of honesty with commendable fervour, and 
repeats in his Message the substance of the case which he 
made against Congress in his letter to General Ewine some 
six weeks ago. ‘Though the facts are not new, the résumé of 
the financial position is worthy of consideration. Before the 
civil war there was scarcely any national debt, and the annual 
expenditure never exceeded 18,000,000/. The war created the 
enormous debt of more than 500,000,000/. which now exists, 
and the three subsequent years of peace have not brought 
down the expenditure below 74,000,000/, The debt was 
a first diminished by a few millions, but has since risen 
to about its original amount, and all hope of doing more 
than provide for the interest has apparently been abandoned 
by the leading politicians of both parties. Mr. Jounxson 
cherishes the belief that by severe economy, and especially by 
the reduction of the army, means may be found for the 
gradual liquidation of the public debt, and he draws a highly- 
coloured picture of what he calls the slavery to which the 
country must submit, if the debt is allowed to become per- 
manent. These alarms are probably chimerical, for we do 
not find any dangerous influence exercised by fundholders, as 
a class, either in this country or in any other of the States of 
Europe which have a large national debt. The burden of 
taxation to provide for interest is no doubt felt, but the burden 
of taxation to pay off principal would be far more oppressive 
and more mischievous. The necessity for economy would not 
appear the less real if attention were confined to the interest of 
the debt; and Mr. Jounson’s proposal to resume specie pay- 
ments at the earliest possible moment points to the only policy 
Which can be recognised as sound. 

_ Itremains to be seen whether Congress will not, in this as 
m most other matters, take the course which the PresipENt 
emphatically deprecates. It is true that repudiation is not a 
plank in the triumphant platform. But the course of the 
election showed that, while the better class of Democrats like 
Mr. Seymour were compelled at last to adopt the dishonest 
Projects of their followers, the leading Republicans have been 
unable or unwilling to declare themselves in favour of specie 
payment. According to a calculation made by an American 
correspondent of the Z'imes—himself a Democrat, and opposed 
‘0 repudiation—there is a large majority in Congress pre- 
pared to refuse payment of the bonds in gold, and apparently 
& majority of the Senate disposed to use the technical argu- 
Ments of the repudiators as an engine to force upon the 
bondholders a compromise by which, in consideration of a 
Promise of honest payment, they are to be called upon to abate 
one or two per cent. of their interest. Mr. Reverpy Jounson 

with a frankness singular in an ambassador, declared 

t his country will honestly pay all her obligations in what 
the World calls money; but though this policy evidently has 
the sanction of the Present for the time being, it is not yet 

own how far General Granr will accept it, and it is only too 
Plain that it is not the policy in the ascendant among large 
masses of Mr. Revierpy Jounson’s countrymen. How Americans 


of any shrewdness can fail to see that repudiation, in any 
shape, is the most suicidal course they could take, is quite un- 
intelligible. The avowed object of the partisans of repudiation 
is to reduce the interest on the debt, and it is strange that 
they never seem to consider the instructive fact that the 
acquisition of a good character is by far the easiest way of 
attaining this end. Why should American obligations bear 
twice the interest of English stock? Their country in actual 
wealth is not much behind ours, and the promise of their 
future is far beyond anything that we can hope for. If it 
were once certain that the United States would be as faithful, 
not only to the letter, but to the spirit of their engagements, 
as this country has always been, it would be easy for them 
to effect a reduction of interest far beyond anything which 
they are likely to extort by threats of repudiation. At present 
the majority of the American people do not seem to com- 
prehend this, and we are afraid that the plain speaking of the 
Present and his Ambassador in England may fail to carry 
conviction to the minds of members of Congress who have 
pledged themselves to destroy the credit of their country. 


The announcement contained in the Message as to the 
Alabama dispute will dispel some premature felicitation, but 
it may be hoped that it does not forebode a rupture of the 
negotiations. It tells us that a matter which had been 
represented as completely settled is still pending, though it 
is hoped that a conclusion may be reached during the present 
Session of Congress. This statement is so far serviceable 
that it shuts out the allegation that might otherwise have 
been anticipated in case of an ultimate breakdown of the 
negotiations. Mr. Disrarti will in any case be unable to 
say that the Liberals had broken off negotiations which the 
Tories had substantially brought to an amicable conclusion. 
If, as has been stated, the delay is caused by the refusal of 
Mr. Sewarp to accept the arbitration of the King of Prussia, 
agreed to by his Ambassador, it is apparent that the two 
countries have never been so near to an amicable adjust- 
ment as Lord STANLEY was sanguine enough to suppose. It 
seems difficult to believe that after what has passed the 
United States will draw back from the bargain, and it is to 
be hoped that before long Lord Ciarenpon will be able to 
report as concluded the reasonable arrangements to which 
Lord Stranuey and Mr. Reverpy Jounson mutually consented. 
Yet it is not encouraging to remember that the Senate, on 
whose ultimate approval the success of any projected settle- 
ment must entirely depend, is so little in agreement with the 
Presivent’s policy that it took the extraordinary course of 
refusing even to hear his Message read. On the whole, there 
has never been an American President's Message that could 
be considered more completely valueless as an approximate 
indication of the future policy of the United States Govern- 
ment and people. 


ROME AND ITALY. 


[ the strength of General Menasrea’s Government is to be 
calculated from the majority which elected Signor Mari 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, he has very little to 
fear during the Session that has lately opened. When so 
eminent an Opposition candidate as Signor Crispi can only 
obtain 95 votes against 185 given to Signor Marl, it is ob- 
vious that the Left, so long as it stands by itself, is practically 
powerless in Parliament. Circumstances have on the whole 
worked favourably for the Italian Cabinet since it took office 
thirteen months ago. Up to that time the real strength of the 
Left had been the general impression prevailing in the country 
that Signor Rarrazzi had a secret understanding with the 
Emperor of the Frencu, and that, in spite of appearances, the 
determination of the Italians to have Rome was not viewed 
unfavourably at the Tuileries. Mentana, and the events that 
followed it, have disabused the nation of this idea. It is 
now clear that, whatever may at one time have been the 
Emperor's intentions, whatever may even now be his real 
wishes, he has put down his foot in Rome, and has no in- 
tention of drawing it back. The state of public feeling 
in France, last autumn, left him practically no option. The 
Imperial system gives but little initiative to any one except 
the Chief of the State, but that little was in this in- 
stance enough. For the first time since 1851 there was a 
really spontaneous manifestation of public opinion—a mani- 
festation distinct from, if not actually hostile to, the supposed 
views of the Government. Reasonable Italians have naturally 
drawn a lesson from this fact. ‘They see that on the question 
of Rome they are confronted by the French nation, as well as 


by the French Government ; and when once this became clear, 
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there was no longer anything to be hoped from Signor Ratrazz1’s 

cleverness. The Left still comprises a great number of eager 
politicians; but their aims have nothing in common with those 
of quiet, steady-going people who, if they love unity much, 
love peace more, and who see that at present Rome could only 
be gained at the cost of a ruinous struggle. Indeed, it is hard 
to believe that even the most enthusiastic deputies of the Left 
can have quite as much desire for war as they profess in their 
speeches in Parliament. No doubt they count greatly on the 
aid of Prussia; but aid of that kind is not usually given 
without a bargain, and at present Italy has not much to offer 
by way of consideration. Her co-operation might be valuable 
if Prussia wished to fight France for the attainment of her own 
objects. But just now Prussia seems resolutely determined to 
eschew war in any form, and if France had Italy on her hands 
she would take good care not to give Prussia any fresh occa- 
sion to depart from this pacific attitude. It may suit Count 
Bismarx’s purpose to hold out encouraging assurances to Italy, 
because the more France can be led to think of an alliance 
between Florence and Berlin as of an eventuality which she 
will have to prepare for if she elects to fight, the less disposed 
she will be for hostilities. But this is a very different matter 
from fulfilling the assurances when the time comes, and the 
French army is safely employed on the other side of the Alps. 
On the whole, therefore, the tone of the Left is probably to be 
regarded as an indication of temper rather than policy. Or, 
more probably still, it is assumed in the hope of causing em- 
barrassment to the Government at home, not as pledging those 
who hold this language to any positive action abroad. There 
is no more reason, however, than there was to suppose that 
the position of the Emprror in the Roman question is any- 
thing else than a makeshift. He cannot, in the present state 
of France, suffer Italy to hold Rome; but, supposing she 
could be induced to abandon her pretensions to do so, he 
would probably be extremely glad to withdraw his troops. 
How impossible it is to obtain any such abandonment on 
the part of the Italians the events of last autumn showed. 
No Government can be trusted to keep down the movement 
towards Rome unless it can plead external pressure as a 
reason for doing so; and if once external pressure is to be 
exerted, it involves less trouble and gives less offence in the 
material form of an actual occupation than in the less visible 
but not less potent shape of diplomatic supervision. 

The one thing which could bring the French occupation of 
Rome to a satistactory end—the establishment of an under- 
standing between Kome and Italy—seems continually to 
become more distant. In the spring of 1867 such a settle- 
ment was perhaps possible; but during the year and a half 
which has passed since then the hostility of the Italian people 
towards the Pope has been greatly embittered, and the 
prestige of the Royal authority—the best chance, on the 
whole, that the Roman Court could count on—has been 
greatly impaired. If Victor EumaNveL were now to take any 
decided steps towards a reconciliation with the Popr, he would 
probably risk a far more serious opposition than he would have 
encountered when he entertained the intention of doing so in the 
spring of last year. The popular mind has become more accus- 
tomed to the idea of a republic; and the members of the Left 
who are still anxious to preserve monarchical government 
apparently feel that their conduct requires a detailed justifica- 
tion, whereas at one time it would have been taken for 
granted. All this tells very much against the possibility of 
an adjustment of the Roman question on any terms short of 
absolute surrender on one side or the other. The Italians are 
not strong enough at present to enforce such a surrender on 
the Papal Government, but though they may have the 
sense to see this, they are equally resolved to hold their 
ground against their adversary. It is not a cheering prospect 
for Italy, and it might be thought to be scarcely more so for 
the Roman Court. But the Pore and his advisers look at 
matters from a different standpoint. They have never given 
up the hope of recovering some, if not all, of the territory 
and position they have lost, and consequently they have 
never applied themselves with any serious purpose to the work 
of securing what they still keep. A democratic movement in 
italy would at this moment be viewed with absolute pleasure 
ut the Vatican. The Pore would see in it, not the triumph 
of an influence still more hostile to the Church than that 
which animates the Italian Government, but the signal of a 
general break-up in the encmy’s army. So far as it could be 
done without exciting too much attention, the authority of the 
priests would be cast into the Republican scale, and the pro- 
gress of the insurrection would be watched with genuine, if 
concealed, sympathy by the Ultramontane party throughout 
Europe. The theory on which this feeling would be ex- 


plained is one that has, no doubt, a certain element of truth in 
it. That France would permit the House of Savoy to be de. 
throned by a revolt which would be infallibly turned against 
the Army of Occupation as soon as it had been Victorious 
at Florence is extremely improbable—so improbable, j 
that the Papal Court thinks the chance scarcely worth caley. 
lating. That she would aid Vicror EmMaNnvet without mak; 
her own terms with him is even less likely. Altogether the 
Pore’s advisers are hopeful that the day when the “gy. 
* Alpine Kingdom” will no longer be able to restrain 
disrupting forces cannot be far distant, and that the Frend, 
Emperor will then be driven by the force of events to 
the spoliations of which he has been indirectly the author, 
From this point of view the execution of Monty ang 
Tocnett1, the two men who fired the mine under the 
Zouave barrack, may have been a less impolitic step thay 
it looked on the surface. At all events, the national fee). 
ing of Italy has been excited by it to a degree out of gl] 
proportion to the real facts. Any one who remembers hoy 
difficult it was to convince even educated and reasonable 
Irishmen that the Fenians who blew up the prison-wall x 
Clerkenwell ought not to be treated merely as prisoners of 
war will not be surprised at this. Nations condone almos 
any crime ‘which is committed in their own cause, The 
circumstances of the execution have also tended to make 
the feeling more intense. The desire, perfectly natural t 
an ecclesiastical Government, that criminals should 
before being executed, gives an appearance of deliberate cruelty 
to a punishment which, if inflicted at the time, might have 
been excused on the plea of public safety. And the desire to 
make capital out of;the contrition of the prisoners has lel 
the Roman authorities to enlarge upon their edifying demea- 
our in a way which certainly seems out of keeping whe 
the narrators are also the executioners. When a man is 
described as something not much lower than the angels, itis 
only natural to inquire whether a being who was so fit for the 
next world might not have been suffered to live somewhat 
longer in this. That the Roman Government has only don 
what, as a matter of justice, it had a perfect right to do, does 
not admit of doubt. So long as the temporal and spiritul 
swords are vested in the same man he is bound to use the 
former as much as the latter, and unless the punishment of 
death is one which the Church ought never to sanction, there 
is no reason why the Pops, in his capacity of civil ruler, should 
shrink from inflicting it. But the importance of a popular 
opinion is not determined by the fact that it is right or wrong; 
and the very general sense that a spiritual prince ought no 
to defend his throne by secular weapons must certainly be 
included among the influences which will ultimately settle the 
Roman question, 


THE POLICE AND ITS REFORMERS. 


ie the present condition of the public safety, or rather 
insecurity, should have provoked the utterances oi 
vestry and parochial indignation was only natural. It was 
equally natural that these utterances should be silly, irrelevant, 
and wrongheaded in the extreme. On the magnitude of the 
grievance the parochial mind could hardly go wrong. It sa 
fact—a great, grave, and unmistakable fact. But when it 
came to the causes and remedies of the grievance, then t 
might have been expected that the average ratepayer 
flounder in a bog of errors. This expectation has been han¢- 
somely realized. ‘The same unreasoning blindness which boggles 
about Poor-Law Reform boggles about Police Reform. The 
same hapless logicians who think they can reduce the pressure 
of pauperism by dipping their hands into the national puts, 
think they can reform the police by ignoring the first prit- 
ciples of its organization. The same scatterbrained crt 
chetiness which would amend the Poor Law by expedieuls 
fatal to all prudent and thrifty administration expects 
concerted action from an undrilled, and ubiquity from @ 
unexpansive, constabulary, and flatters itself that the bar 
mony of combined action which cannot be effected by o 
supcrintending intelligence will be ensured by the conflicting 
counsels of vestry Solons and parish statesmen. F 

For the benefit of the parochial mind, and, what is more 
important, for the elucidation of a subject which is likely soo 
to occupy the attention of Parliament, it may be as well to 
give a summary of certain facts concerning the Metropolita 
Police. Our task is rendered comparatively easy by t 
opportune appearance of a pamphlet, the author of w 
designates himself as “ Custos,” and evidently is intimately 
conversant with the organization of the force, ‘To begin, thea; 
the district under the charge of the Metropolitan Police * 
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thirty miles in diameter, and embraces a superficial area of 
about seven hundred square miles. The force appointed to 
d this area amounts to about 7,800 men, of whom one- 
seventh are always at rest, Thus the whole number disposable 
for duty on any one day is about 6,600. Deduct from this 
600 for special duties, as those of clerks, &c., and we have 
6,000 men entrusted with the protection of an area of 700 
uare miles, containing a population of three million three 
hundred and odd thousand persons, or one policeman to 
every 566 inhabitants. Of these 6,000 men two-thirds 
take the hardest and severest duty, that between 10 
o'clock p.m. and 6 o’clock the next morning. The remain- 
ing 2,000 are equally divided into two reliefs between 6 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. Thus for thirteen hours the metropolitan dis- 
trict is confided to the care of 1,000 men. ‘The whole 
2,000 are again on duty from 7 P.M. to 10 P.M., after which 
hour the 4,000 men resume their patrols. Before one pro- 
ceeds further, it may be as well to consider what is meant 
by the area of square miles traversed by the police. To 
most people a square mile scems a very simple sort of thing, 
and a square mile in London very much like any other square 
mile. But this is not the case. Let any man draw a square 
on a piece of paper, and call it a square mile. Then let him 
draw a number of lines parallel to one of the sides of his 
square, as close to each other as he can; again, let him draw 
another series of straight lines at right angles to these and 
el toone another. Lastly, let him draw all sorts of curved 
lines intersecting these straight lines at all sorts of angles; and 
between them place dots for ovals, small circles, and every 
other kind of figure. He will then have a representation of what 
a metropolitan square mile is like. It is over miles of streets 
upon streets, at all angles, and dotted over with crescents, 
ovals, courts, terraces, und squares, that a mile of metropolitan 
area is spread. ‘To go an ordinary policeman’s square mile 
over this is to walk many miles. “Custos” says that the 
area of the City of London is about one square mile and a 
half, but that it contains fully fifty miles of streets. Now, 
given the disposable force which we have enumerated above, 
it appears that the utmost proportion of policemen to area is, 
between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M., six men to every square mile; 
between 7 and 10 at night, three men to every square mile; 
and between 6 in the morning and 7 in the evening, 1°5 men 
to every square mile. 


That the performance of their duty is, during the day-time, 
necessarily imperfect, is evident from the nature of the case. 
One man is expected to perambulate two-thirds of a square mile 
of streets, lanes, courts, “ buildings,” “rents,’’ and all kinds 
of suburban warrens. But he has not simply to perambulate 
this space. He has to act as the ministerial agent of eighty 
different Acts of Parliament, which specially invoke his ser- 
vices. He is the inspector of nuisances, of drainage, of 
lodging-houses, of beer-shops, of music-halls, specifically 
named by the Acts which bear upon these subjects. He is 
the agent of the Board of Health, of the Mint, of the 
Treasury, of the Inland Revenue. If he were to discharge 
these duties thoroughly, he would have enough and more than 
enough to do. But these are only thrown in in commendam as 
it were. Above and before these is his paramount function 
of protecting life and property, of preventing crime, and 
arresting criminals. How far two or three men engaged at 
different points of a square mile can do this effectually is a fit 
matter for speculation. How far they do it is a matter of obser- 
vation and complaint. It would be quite enough, we fancy, for 
one man to see that the common lodging-houses satisfied the 
conditions of the law; that nuisances fatal to health were not 
fostered and encouraged in poor tenements; that bad money 
was not circulated; that public-houses did not become the 
scenes of turbulence and riot; that cabs did not alternately 
crawl along the streets to the obstruction of traffic and 
tush along to the destruction of life; that the pavement was 
not inconveniently blocked up with carts, goods, and crowds ; 
and that wretched mangy snappish curs were not tripping up 
children and old folks. ‘These duties would call into play 
much intelligence, alertness, zeal, courage, and address. B 
the time a man had gone through them, he would be glad of 
his two hours’ repose. But if he had given his best attention to 
these matters exclusively, he would have left undone the most 
important part of a constable’s duty, that which regards the 
protection of person and property. We commend to the attention 
of vestries and parochial complainants a full consideration of 


the work which the Legislature devolves upon the Metropolitan» 


Police, and what the public expects from the force. 

It may seem that too much is both imposed and expected. 
True, an available body of 6,000 men appears hardly enough 
to do all these things. But the question of numbers is infe- 


rior in importance to the question of organization; and, as 
we shall see, organization itself must be viewed in connexion 
with other circumstances. To do all the things we have 
enumerated requires education, intelligence, aptitude, discipline, 
and direction. How are these pre-requisites secured? Are 
special means adopted to attract good men into the force and 
keep them in it? On the contrary, it appears that the enlist- 
ment and maintenance of the corps are left to the crudest 
action of laissez aller. There is no other inducement to 
become or to remain a policeman than the stagnation of the 
labour-market. When a man of proper stature, who knows 
how to read and write, cannot find anything else to do, and 
does not like to enlist as a soldier, he becomes a policeman. 
When employment becomes rife, and something better than 
23s. a week offers itself, he ceases to be a policeman. He has 
only to give a month’s notice, and his connexion with the 
police is severed. And he is often not unwise to quit it. If 
he can really get permanent employment with high wages, he 
is foolish to remain in the force. For, unless we misunder- 
stand “ Custos,” long service—the longest and best service — 
in the force does not ensure him a decent provision in old age. 
Probably the true construction is, that pensions are not 
bestowed on the privates, but only on the sergeants and super- 
intendents. If this be the right reading, the objection to 
remaining is weakened, not destroyed. A large proportion of 
the men can never aspire to become superintendents, inspec tors, 
or sub-inspectors. And their continuance would be only a 
thankless sacrifice of health and strength. To ensure the 
permanent excellence of the rank and file, policemen should 
be entitled to a maintenance after serving twenty years in 
the force. 

This mention of the non-commissioned officers naturally 
suggests the most detrimental defect in the organization of our 
police. It has no officers. Between the Chief Commissioner 
and his two assistants at Whitehall, there are literally no 
oflicers corresponding to commissioned officers of the army. 
The case of the police is analogous to that of a brigade of five 
thousand men commanded by a general, two brigadiers, and a 
large staff of sergeant-majors, colour-sergeants, and sergeants. 
No British army could be so commanded without losing dis- 
cipline and efliciency. It is no imputation on the character of 
that admirable body of men, the police superintendents, to say 
that they do not adequately supply the want which is felt of a 
staff of officers belonging to a higher social class and qualified 
by a more liberal education. In the first place, sergeants and 
superintendents who have themselves risen from the ranks do 
not equally command the respect and obedience of those in the 
ranks, Iu the next place, they are not so ready in times of 
critical emergency. Such a spectacle as that which was ex- 
hibited in Hyde Park towards the end of July 1866 should 
be impossible. On that memorable day a police force equal 
to four battalions of infantry and two squadrons of cavalry 
was drawn up under the command of the Chief Commissioner, 
one of his assistants, and no other officers but superinten- 
dents and sergeants. How could such a force have acted 
efficiently ? 

There is another important reason why a superior class of 
officers should be employed. The non-commissioned officers 
have to perform many duties requiring great firmness and 
resolution, but also equally great tact and discretion. They 
have to see to the closing of night-saloons, eating-houses, 
music-halls, and the like. This brings them into unpleasant 
contact with a very rough and unscrupulous class of men. 
They are accused of unfairness, capriciousness, and corrup- 
tion in the discharge of these duties. If a superior officer 
occasionally visited these places and examined for himself, 
these imputations would never be made, or, if made, would 
not be credited. No man would accuse an Assistant-Com- 
missioner of taking a five-pound note to connive at the 
illegalities of a saloon-keeper. 

Altogether the duties of the Metropolitan Police are far too 
onerous for their present organization. And they will become 
far more onerous still, London is growing at a rapid rate. 
Ere long it will contain 4,000,000 inhabitants. It will repeat 
the population and perils of Imperial Rome. Among these 
inhabitants will be found the flower and excellence of the 
most accomplished crime. We shall have the élite of all the 


| first proficients in larceny, burglary, garottry, forgery, and 
| street-robbery. These men will select their abodes in close 
' contiguity to each other, in alleys and courts unassailable by 
the servants of ordinary law. Their profession will be ex- 
ercised on our houses, our purses, and our persons. ‘To 
grapple with their strength and their growth we have 6,000 
men, to each of whom is allotted as a “ beat” two-thirds of a 
densely-populated mile. Can absurdity go beyond this ? 
B2 
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Absurdity, however, does go beyond th's. These thieves, 
garotters, and burglars are as sacred a body as Indian 
Fakirs. They lead a revered and protected life. That is, when 
they are out of prison (which happens once in three or four 
years) their lives are sacred and protected. Having no honest 
industry, no creditable calling, no reputable friends, they 
associate with thieves, and live on plunder. Their neighbours 
know this; their landlords know it; the policemen know it. 
But their neighbours dare not peach ; their landlords will not 
eject them; the police dare not visit them. They are as safe 
as sacred monkeys or white elephants. Though they may 
have been twenty times convicted, and though it is as clear 
as the noonday sun that their subsistence can only be pro- 
vided by theft, their dens are as much their castles as Arundel 
or as Belvoir. The English law so wills it. It throws its 
shield over them, and forbids its own sworn servants to enter 
them without formalities which would render the visit fruit- 
less. How long will this absurdity be tolerated? Or, while 
we put down brothels and night-houses, how long shall we 
tolerate owners of houses who knowingly and habitually 
receive the perquisites of crime? And how long will those 
whom Mr. E. Hut calls the capitalists of crime—the receivers 
of stolen goods—the respectable men who thrive on the gains of 
convicts—enjoy their comparative immunity from punishment ? 
In a former generation the apprentice boys of London put 
down the brothels with a strong hand. In the present temper 
of the public, it would not be difficult to organize a spirited 
raid into some of the outlying haunts of crime, and deal 
effective punishment both on thieves and receivers. Such 
an onslaught would be an extreme remedy for an ex- 
treme evil. It would not be free from evil in itself. But, 
bad as it might be, it would be incomparably better than the 
dislocation and disruption of that which ought to be a homo- 
geneous body, into parochial detachments under petty local 
authority. The curse of London is that now it is not gene- 
rally under one central municipal control. A great, though 
still partial, exception to this general defect is its police. It 
certainly will be a matter of lasting astonishment and regret 
if, with a view to remedy accidental shortcomings, the single 
and most conspicuous merit of the force be sacrificed in defer- 
ence to the whims and whinings of Marylebone and Kenning- 
ton rate-payers. The bare suggestion of having separate 
bodies of police under the command or control of Finsbury 
and Shoreditch magnates is enough to give every sane man a 
fit of the ague. 


THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS ON THE GENERAL 
COUNCIL, 

l the Ultramontane party in the Roman Catholic Church 

nourish the hope of snatching a decision from the as- 
sembled Episcopate, next December, which shall establish the 
infallibility of the Popr, they must regard the letter of the 
Bishop of OrLEaNs as an ill-timed and unfortunate publica- 
tion. M. Dupantovup’s worst enemies cannot deny that he has 
a trick of writing extremely telling pamphlets, and he has 
done the Church in France too much service to make it safe 
to denounce him in that strain of pious Billingsgate of which 
Ultramontane writers have ordinarily so good a store. All 
the French clergy, therefore, who read anything will read this 
letter ; and when the most eminent of French bishops has put 
forth an unchallenged description of the supremeand inalienable 
authority of a General Council, there will probably be many 
of his brethren disinclined to adopt a doctrine which makes 
General Councils unnecessary {or all time to come. The Bishop 
of OrLEaNs does not indeed refer, either directly or indirectly, 
to the supposed intentions of the extreme faction in the Roman 
Church. He merely states, for the information of his clergy, what 
are the character and functions of the assembly which is to meet 
next year at Rome. But the idea which is present to the mind 
of the Bishop of Ortrays is as different as possible from that 
which is probably present to the mind of the Pore himself. 
At this “ grand assize of Catholicity ” the Bishops will decide 
every question “as judges of the Divine law.” The privilege 
of doctrinal infallibility belongs “ to the body of pastors united 
“to their chief.” It is the property, that is, of the Bishops 
in communion with Rome, and, by consequence, not of the 
Bishop of Rome acting apart from the Bishops in communion 
with him. How, on this principle, the Bishop of OrLeans ex- 
plains the erection of the Immaculate Conception into a dogma 
is not apparent, since if a communication with the Lishops 
through the post is sufficient to give a doctrinal decision the 
character of infallibility, there seems no suflicient reason for 
imposing on them a troublesome journey. ‘The famous Bull 


of the 8th of December was in effect an application to eccle- 


siastical legislation of the principle of voting papers, and it 
seems an inconsistency in those who accepted it that th 
should now be welcoming a return to the older method 
of ascertaining the sense of the Episcopate. If it be an ip. 
consistency, however, it is one which may be easily pardoneq 
in consideration of the check which it places on further 
Ultramontane excesses. If nothing more is gained from the 
definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception than an 
additional article of faith, those who were most active in brine. 
ing it about will be grievously disappointed. It can hardly 
be doubted that in the minds of many Ultramontanes the doc- 
trine itself was of small importance in comparison with the 
principle involved in proclaiming it by the Pore’s sole autho- 
rity. Unless the coming General Council makes this author} 
itself an article of faith, the very existence of such aa assembly 
will tend to replace the ecclesiastical autocracy which has of 
late been coming more and more into fashion by what the 
Ultramontanes no doubt consider the effete machinery of the 
collective Episcopate. 

The Bishop of OrLeans has far too active an intellect to 
join in the lamentations so often uttered by some of his weaker 
brethren over the unparalleled degeneracy of the age. He re- 
calls the crimes of the middle ages, and the disorders which 
produced and attended the meeting of the Council of Trent, 
and derives from them the comforting conviction that, 
if the nineteenth century is bad, the sixteenth was far 
worse. The age which saw the Spanish conquest of 
America and the sack of Rome, which numbered among its 
sovereigns Henry VIII, Ivan the and Cuanrtes 
is not likely to be outdone in the matter of human wickeduess, 
Indeed, the Bishop frankly proclaims that in many ways 
modern civilization hasbeen of great benefit to the Church, as 
well as to the world. The press takes the trouble of con- 
voking the Bishops off the Porr’s hands. When once the 
Bull is affixed to the walls of the Vatican, “ modern pub- 
“licity” will carry it to the ends of the world. The material 
obstacles of time and distance are immeasurably lessened by 
railroads and steamers, and even the political obstacles which 
were once so formidable are now in a great degree removed, 
since the ‘‘ modern spirit ” compels Governments, whether they 
will or not, to show justice towards the Church, and destroys 
the old prejudices which till lately impeded its action. 
“ Hence it is, politically speaking, an easier matter to holda 
“General Council to-day than it would have been in the 
“ times of Puiuir IL, of Louis XIV., or of Joseru II.” Con- 
sidering how true this last statement is, even the Pore might 
occasionally say a good word for modern political ideas. 
No doubt the temporal interests of the Roman Church have 
suffered greatly from the revolutions of the last eighty 
years. She has lost wealth and dignity, and the help 
of the secular arm, but she has gained in return an inde- 
pendence with which they were wholly incompatible. Sup- 
posing that at this day the Bishops of France, of Spain, of 
Germany, were the temporal Princes they were even a century 
ago, what chance would there be of their being able to come 
to Rome for such a purpose as this, without hindrance from 
their respective Governments ? Noblesse oblige, in more senses 
than one; and if the Roman Church wishes to enjoy the free- 
dom which is the lot of private persons, she must not complain 
if she has to surrender the advantages of public position. The 
State is sure in the long run to take as much as it gives. 
The chains of an Establishment may be gilded as handsomely 
as you like, but there is always the iron underneath. Nor 
would it be easy to say how many of the evils by which, 
according to the Bishop of OrLEANs, the Roman Church is still 
afilicted, may not be due to her inability, in the person of her 
Chief Minister, to recognise this truth. That revolutionary 
hostility with which the very first principles of religion are 
assailed by those Continental Democrats of whom Mr. Brab- 
LAUGH is the English representative is traceable in a very great 
degree to the events of the last twenty years in Italy. So long 
as Christianity is identified in the eyes of whole natic 1s with the 
existence of bad government, it is quite hopeless to expect 
that it will be judged favourably, or even impartially, by those 
to whom its primary aspect is that of a despotism which they 
cannot overthrow, because it can command the support of the 
whole French army. Wrong has bred wrong, and the per- 
sistent maintenance of a secular injustice to promote a spiritual 
object has naturally led to the end and the means being con- 
founded in a common condemnation. 


A considerable part of the Bishop’s letter is devoted to 
the Papal invitation to the Oriental Bishops and the Pro- 
testant communions of the West. It is unfortunate that 
Roman controversialists, at least in France and England, 
so rarely sce that unity implies agreement. ‘There are 
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few religious Protestants who will not subscribe to all that the 

ishop of ORLEANS says upon the advantages which would 
gecrue to Christianity if Christians were all one. But when 
this admission has been made on both sides the process 
has not advanced far. The Bishop of Organs has a 
short and easy method with Protestants which, however con- 
yincing it may be to his own mind, can scarcely be regarded 


as disposing of all the barriers which have kept the two com- | 
He meets his adver- | 
saries on their own ground, and appeals “to the law and to | 
/ which did not even name it. 


munions asunder for three centuries. 


«the testimony ” with a simple good faith which ought to win 
him the applause of Exeter Hall. There are three texts, he says, 
which will settle everything. “Thou art Peter”—there you 
have the supremacy of the Porpr; “ This is my body,”—there 
you have transubstantiation; ‘ Behold thy mother ”’—there 

ou have the worship of the Vinain. One hardly feels some- 
how that an argument of this kind quite exhausts the questions 
at issue. There is another passage which shows not less 
conclusively the Bishop’s inability to understand the causes 
which keep Christendom divided. He has been accused, 
he says, of harshness “‘ towards the inventors of modern un- 


« belief,’ and he is anxious to make it clear that whatever | 
feelings of this kind he may entertain, they do not extend | 
“T know | 
responsible authors | 
What this amounts | 
to is, that though there are excuses for Protestants who | 


to those by whom unbelief has been inherited. 
“how to distinguish between the 
“of error and its innocent victims.” 


are so by birth and tradition, there was no excuse what- 
ever for those who founded Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century. So long as this language is held by Roman theo- 
logians, they may be quite certain that there will be no peace 
between them and Protestants. We do not expect a Roman 


Catholic to say he thinks the Reformation justifiable, because — 
that would in effect be to declare himself a Protestant; but 


we do expect him, if he has any thought of convincing his 


from their point of view, and to admit, when facts require it, 


that the Reformation was largely the fault of the Church , 


herself. 


NEWSPAPER SEWAGE. 


AS might have been expected, our remarks of last week 
under this title, inculpating the conductors of five of the 
London newspapers for publishing a report of an inexpressibly 
filthy case lately tried in the Queen’s Bench, have scarcely 
pleased the parties concerned. Of the journals against which 
we pointed public censure three have preferred to let judgment 
go by default. As the Scotch say, their policy—and an intel- 
ligible one—is to let that flee stick to the wall. Going in for 
the dirty business, the newspapers which systematically lay 
themselves out for a profitable trade in this way, and publish 
day after day the quack advertisements and the baby-farming 
and abortion invitations are perhaps, on the whole, obliged 
to us for the publicity and attention which we have attracted 
to their columns. We have given them what they want, an 
advertisement for their select line of business. With them 
money is money. Non olet, though it comes from Holywell 
Street, the Haymarket museum, or the private lying-in 
asylums. We have no quarrel or dispute with the Daily 
Telegraph ; nor the Daily Telegraph with us. So far so well. 
We have given a testimonial in certain quarters, and it is 
accepted. We have done our duty in prosecuting under the 
great unwritten Public Nuisances Act; judgment has gone by 
default; and as often as occasion arises we shall prosecute 
again and again till—if the time has not already arrived— 
public opinion compels the cessation of those outrages against 
public decency which the Daily Telegraph is in the daily 
habit of committing. 

But with the Daily News and Standard the case is 
widely different. These are highly respectable journals, 
and they are representative journals. With considerable 
ability, and generally with great propricty, they advocate 

€ two sides of English political opinion. 


made it “ extraordinary.” What was the case? Mr. Coxr- 
ripce shall describe it; the “inquiry was into most disgust- 
“ing slanders, and, whatever its result might be, public 
“ scandal and public mischief” alone could come of it. The 
“libels were of the filthiest, most disgusting, and most re- 
“volting nature; the charges were of an unnatural, filthy, 
“and beastly nature.” Now we said, and we deliberately 
repeat the assertion, that this trial ought not to have been 
reported at all. This was what the Zimes thought, which 
merely mentioned the case; this was what the Post thought, 
Our first and main accu- 


sation was that, with a view to gain, and for the sake 


of pandering to prurient curiosity, the five newspapers 
published any report whatever of an obscene and loathsome 
law-suit, and that one or moreof them called especial attention 


, to that report. We are pleased to see that our contemporary 


the Pall Mall Gazette, which has done good service in gibbet- 
ing the publishers of nasty advertisements, agrees with us to 
the full. We went further, and we charged the report with 


| being “long, minute, and inexpressibly disgusting”; and we 
_ spoke of that report as containing “ a full, true, and particular 


“account of inhuman lusts,” &c. To these charges the Daily 
News and Standard have replied. That they have replied at 
all is not only a tribute to the claims of public morality, but, 
as we are free to admit, is some evidence of that good feeling 
and that sense of propriety which the general management of 
these two newspapers shows. What their reply—in one case 
an apology of a sort, in the other a bold defiance—amounts to, 


_ we shall now inquire. 


The Daily News of Monday thinks that the best answer to 
our charge of indecency against that journal is to remark that, 


| as a brothel-keeper at New York has taken to preaching, so 


opponents, to put himself in their place, to look at matters | 


| 


The Standard | 


and Daily News are admitted with entire confidence into | 


all respectable households. ‘Ihe greater is their responsi- 
bility. What are the facts of the case? A certain action 
for slander is tried. The Daily News, in order to attract 
Special attention to it, heads the report of v. 
xtraordinary Charge against a Clergyman.” Was or was 
Rot this, to start with, an evidence of the animus and motive 
of the report? The alleged charge tried before the Cuter 
Justice was what it was; its specialty was that a clergyman 
Was mixed up in it. The interest of the vice charged was 
much, the interest that the vice was alleged of a clergyman 


the Saturday Review has mistaken its vocation as “an apostle 
“ of decency”; and then it goes on to boast of its own 
With respect to the main charge, the Daily 
News says that “ there is nothing in our report which affords 
“ the slightest pretext ” for the charge made by the Saturday 
Review ; and adds that “ our report ”—it was common to four 
of the inculpated newspapers—“ was characterized by great 
“ reserve and a conscientious avoidance of anything that could 
“ sully a pure mind.” The Standard, to do it justice, hesi- 
tates. It squeaks under the lash, and palters with the main 
accusation ; and owns, with some hesitation, to “grave mis- 
“ givings on the subject.” The Daily News does the bold- 
faced villain, and was really actuated by “ conscientious ” 
motives in publishing; the Standard had its doubts, owns 
to grave misgivings, and only remains open to the taunt, 
Why, with these grave misgivings, publish at all? Why 
not give public decency the benefit of the lingering doubt? 
However, we take the Standard at its very best. We 
accept this tardy and incomplete confession of the wrong 
done ; though there are those who only see in the Standard’s 
halting and reluctant admission of guilt “ an affectation of 
“regret at an imaginary necessity which only renders its 
“ offence more odious.” But the Standard, with its grave 
misgivings on the general question of publishing reports of 
filthy and loathsome law cases, goes quite as far as the Daily 
News in justifying the particular report. The publication 
was “ with a due omission of all unnecessary details.” Here, 
then, is the kernel of the matter. Either the Daily News anc 
Standard have not read their own report, or their notion of 
“ avoiding everything that could sully a pure mind,” and of 
“ omitting all unnecessary details,” differs, not only from our 
own, but from the estimate usually formed of what is obscene and 
filthy by decent folk. If to the pure all things are pure, to 
the impure a good many things may be pure which may be 
very revolting to other people. We dare say that in Corinth 
and Lampsacus they had not quite the standard of morality 
which was current in Porch and Academy. For ourselves, we 
are confronted with this difficulty, which is probably what the 
Daily News and Standard reckon upon—namely, that to 
prove our charge against them of wantonly polluting and 
inflaming the public mind we should be forced to quote 
their nasty report in detail. We shall not do this, but we 
shail do enough for our purpose. And we beg leave to refer 


| the conductors of the Standard and the Daily News—and we 


also desire emphatically to refer all those who are interested 
in the matter—to the Standard and Daily News of Saturday, 
November 28, and to acertain report of a certain case tried 
in the Queen’s Bench, and in that report to the evidence of the 
defendant, and in that evidence to the passage beginning, ‘We 
“ went to his (the plaintiffs) house together, &c.” If the Daily 
News and Standard will venture to reprint the defendant's 
evidence, as they reported it, and then will persist in theassertion 
that their report exhibits “great reserve and a conscientious 
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“ avoidance of anything that could sully a pure mind,” then 
we say distinctly and emphatically that this abominable de- 
fence and apology for a nauseous thing only makes maiters 
ten times worse. We said that the report was “ minute,” 
* full and particular,” though of course not without an occa- 
sional suggestive hiatus; we say so again; and let those who 
have access to the files of the Standard and Daily News 
judge between us. We have no fear of the issue. We 
will go further; and we believe that these two news- 
papers themselves—one of which, as we have said, never 
does publish dirty advertisements—will, on reflection, say as 
much. They can afford to say so; the Daily Telegraph can- 
not. One thing we can promise all parties concerned. The 
next time the necessity for exposing these, or the like, abuses 
of London journalism arises, we shall pursue precisely the 
same course. Something has already come of it in the small 
‘ribute to public decency which has been extracted in one 
vaarter. If this plague can be confined to a smaller area, it 
iuay perhaps be stamped out sooner or later. That the neces- 
sity for protesting in the strongest way against these inde- 
cencies on the part of the London newspapers exists, the 
veports given by so many of them of a nauseous adultery case 
heard this week in the Diverce Court are a sufficient proof; 
wnd if that proof wants to be strengthened, we refer empha- 
Jeally to the columns of the Morning Siar, especially the 
forning Star of Thursday, and to all the details of certain 
medical evidence given in that newspaper. And for our- 
selves we are not of Mr. Giapstone’s stuff. It does not 
“freeze our blood” to be likened to poachers, or brothel- 
keepers, or nursery-maids, cr, for the matter of that, to be 
saluted, as very likely we shall be, as thieves, murderers, or 
adulterers, or any other nonsense of that sort. We shall state 
our case, and make our charge, as often as the necessity 
arises, and those who like to abuse the plaintiff’s attorney 
may, as often as they choose, solace themselves with this very 
logical defence. The muck hill is open to them; and there 
ave hands which need not be afraid of handling a little more 
dirt. 


POLITICAL PRIZES. 


A WEEK of Cabinet-making is an occasion which every pro- 
- fessional moralist must be eager to improve, as the divine of 
» certain stamp is eager to improve sudden deaths, or extraordinary 
crimes, It is an opportunity for preaching a sermon on a text 
which will always tend to edification, so long as men continue to 
set their hearts on earthly rewards and perishable honours and the 
things that lic outside of inward peace—a temper of whose abate- 
ment we see little hope or chance. The text is never likely to 
gvow stale or unprofitable while the number of offices is limited, 
aud the number of aspirants is practically as much in excess as if 
‘hey were unlimited. Ingenious persons have amused themselves 
iia the amount of animation and pleasure which 
is occasioned among the honest clergy of the country, and their 
wives and daughters, when a bishop or other high dignitary dies. 
(sf course one has to set off against this the pain of the reaction, 
after the new appointment is made; but, on the whole, probably 
there is a clear and ample balance on the credit side. ‘The dis- 
appointment of the ambition is not so bitter as to have entertained 
tae ambition is sweet. In politics the case is quite different. 
‘ihe qualities which bring a man out of the ruck in Parliament 
are mostly of a kind that raises his desire to the most ardent point 
and reduces his power of bearing vexation with philosophy to 
its lowest. The competition is so narrow and personal. For some 
months in the year the competitors almost live together; in debate, 
in clubs, in pedi, lobbies, everywhere, from February 
to August they are in constant contact with one another. A 
picee of furniture, as Mr. Disraeli said, happily divides the 
chiefs of Government from the chiefs of Opposition; but there 
is nothing to divide the chiefs or aspirants of either Government 
or Opposition among themselves. You have the best grounds in 
the world for forming the meanest opinion possible of the merits 
and claims of every rival, The clergyman hoping for a deanery most 
likely knows little either who his rivals are, or why their claims 
should be so boundlessly inferior to his own in the opinion of every 
vight-judging man. In Parliament it is not so. You hear the 
isan’s speech in public and in private, and can testify, therefore, 
conclusively that he is of decidedly lower calibre than yourself ; 
you see his conduct daily in committees and elsewhere, and 
nave the best imaginable opportunity for discovering his flagrant 
deficiency in tact; you know his opinions upon this or that 
measure of the party, and cannot help thinking most poorly of his 
notions of a policy. Hence the intense bitterness of being passed 
over in favour of such a man; of seeing him in the Cabinet, 
while modest but genuine worth is put off with a mere Under- 
Seeretaryship, or perhaps, if the worth be particularly modest 
and genuine, is left wholly ovt in the cold. And the worst of 
it is that the bitterness does not come to an end, but, on the 
contrary, receives matter of fresh aggravation every day and all 
day long. The overrated man, whom his own imprudence or the 


| stantly stamping himself in the eyes of the man below with 
profound mediocrity, and ever writing himself down as a eon. 
parative ass. It is more than human nature can endure to y, 
with fortitude, and criticize with impartiality, the official who hag 
got into the berth that, in all justice and reason, ought to hays 
been your own. If people will think of the amount of this sort of 
feeling which must have been engendered within the few days g 
the late Ministry went out, they will perhaps perceive that to by. 
long to the ruck, and to know for certain that nature meant you ty 
belong to it, and to be content with this knowledge, does not eon. 
stitute the worst destiny that may befalaman. In public everybog 
of discretion will vow that he is ae content to be whersye, 
the chief may think that his humble services are likely to be of 
any use, and that his loftiest aspirations have been abundant] 
satisfied. He is quite right to take up this line, but we, who ma 
have happened to hear him talk before the appointments wer 
made, know better what was the range of his aspirations and what 
is the measure of his mortification. 

A more perfectly avowable kind of disappointment is that of 
the round man whom the exigencies of Cabinet-making haye jp. 
continently thrust into the square hole. It is a natural and just 
ground of vexation, to anybody who has for many months or yeas 
given his mind to sedulous preparation for the army or navy, t 
tind himself entrusted with Education or Poor-laws ; it is as when 
an undergraduate, making up his mind before going into the 
schools that the subject of the essay will be the structure of g 
Greek tragedy, has laboriously prepared himself, and then finds 
to his disgust that the connexion between ethics and politics 
is the theme. It is grievous to think of the hours that have bee 
viven to the elaboration of statistics, arguments, policies, all on the 
wrong subject. What boots it to have fitted yourself consummately 
for ships, when destiny drives you to the fight with Poor-lay 
guardians ? or to have achieved perfect mastery over Irish ques. 
tions, when the chief can only mt seer ou to the Colonies or the 
otiose Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster? We may not 
feel much call for sympathy with the under-estimated man, or the 
man who has been passed over or placed outside of the Cabinet 
when he thinks he ought to have found warm welcome within; 
but who shall deny that something is due to the mis-estimated 
man, on whom the cursed spite of fortune inflicts the worst 
pains that the best natures can suffer—the consciousness, namely, 
that much time has been lost and much labour expended in 
vain. For, though it is all very well to say that no work 
done well is vainly done, and that at least while the Ad- 
miralty chief has been thinking and toiling about India o 
the Colonial chief about Poor-laws, each has been improving his 
mind and adding to the stock of his information, still practically 
the time and labour are as if they had been wasted. _If life were 
as it was in the patriarchal times, this doctrine might bring solace, 
But, alas, threescore years and ten are now the days of man; and 
if we deduct from this five-and-twenty for early training, and 
twenty more for pushing a way to the front, and usually ten more 
for convincing the persons concerned that you are at the front, the 
politician has not so much time to spare for getting up heavy 
subjects casually, or improving his mind just for the sake of im- 
proving it. 

So then, on the whole—and the more one knows of things the 
more clear it becomes—the glitter of political success is amply 
paid for by the disappointment, jealousy, heartburning, and 
mortification. At the Bar, in spite of the occasional triumphs 
of charlatanry, and the occasional miracles of luck, the career 
is open to ability in seasonable time and in an ordinary way. 
There is plenty of jealousy, no doubt, and er of disappoint. 
ment; these are inevitable conditions of all life carried on 
by principles of competition after the manner of Anglo-Saxons, 
who deem themselves created for the purpose of rising over the 
heads of others with what rapidity they may. In the Church, 
it is a matter at once of great difficulty and considerable delicacy 
to find out or to prescribe the law that regulates preferment. 
But then this is not a profession like another; we still expect 
a decorous affectation of the good nolo episcopari spirit, and that a 
man should content himself with the consciousness that le is filling 
some useful function. We should be justly sceptical about him if 
he always insisted on measuring the usefulness of his post by its pre- 
cise exaltation in the eyes of men, orif he held that he could betwice 
as useful in lawn asin crape. We may therefore venture to abstain 
from introducing the consideration of competitive elements into 
this peculiar profession and avocation. In literature, it is too true 
that poets, historians, and even philosophers, have sometimes, or even 
frequently, hated one another. The fierce wrangles of authors make 
a memorable chapter in the history of letters. Perhaps this w- 
fortunate tendency was more common in days when bread aud 
cheese depended on popularity or the patron than it is now. 
can understand a poet hating a rival, and finding his verses beneath 
contempt, when the rival's verses left him dinnerless and supper 
less. Nowadays the question of fame is less excruciatingly 4 
question of money, and so probably jealousy is less bitterly tr 
menting than it was a hundred years ago. Comfort greatly favours 
magnanimity. In literature we are now arrived at a stage when 
a man must make up his mindas to what sort of reputation he 
desires, and thinks himself competent, to achieve; and when, 
if he does so with right judgment, there is nothing to hinder 
him from flying as high as his pinions will carry him. Ti he 
wants to be much on the lips of men, he will take to sensation 
novels, or sensuous verse, or proverbial philosophy, or fiery 


shortsightedness of the leader has raised far above you is con- 


political pamphlets; if, on the other hand, he would fain pleas 
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fame, then such fame as he is fit for will surely 

politics this cannot be said. In this region 
d things apart from the man’s own worth and in- 
quality go to the settlement of his position, both among 
poraries and with posterity. Less in politics than any- 
else can we count upon victory being to the strong, or the 
to the swift. Not seldom does it happen that the prizes are 
‘ven on the principle which awards the premium at a race of 
Swiftness and strength are not the qualities in requisition 
moment, but perhaps steadiness and the occasio’ god- 
like power of dead-weight. Extraneous considerations tell more 
jeamly in politics than they do in any other department of com- 
petitive activity, and intellectual ability oe and simple counts, 
od must always count, for less. The politician has to do with 
yen, and with complex and constantly shifting circumstances ; and 


| 
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hostile to, then this may, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
bea very sufficient counterbalance to general ability, and a very 
gud.reason why a chief Minister should pass him over. Or the 
spirant may have allowed himself for many years to indulge in 
sm impracticable humour, until impracticability has grown to be a 
vehement and confirmed habit. One cam hardly imagine an 
mount of general talent and capacity to which this would not 
bea complete counter-weight in conferring what to many seem 
mere prizes, but which, besides being prizes for the past, make a 
heavier demand than ever upon the qualities of the recipient 
for the future. It would be easy to allege a number of other 
considerations to the same eflect—that a man who goes in for 
pilitical distinctions in the shape of actual office ought to be 
nore fully _— for disappointment, and disappointment of a 
nortifying kind, than in any other career. In this more than 
inany other career it is necessary that a man who seeks a serene 
nind should have trained himself to sink his own personality in 
alent interest for causes. But then, as ambition means an intense 
enltation of this sense of one’s own personality, and as few men can 
get to the political front without a very great deal of this ambition, 
it follows that on every occasion when, like the present, a new 
distribution of political prizes takes place, there must be much groan- 
ing and gnashing of teeth in the high political Olympus and its 


SEMI-DETACHED WIVES. 


7= first yawn of her spouse is, no doubt, a severe trial to the 
vanity of a bride. There are few girls who have not built pretty 
castles in Spain of a felicity uninterrupted by boredom or butchers’ 
hill, and there are, without question, some quiet people who 
fey they attain to it. The country parsonage, for instance, often 
contains two beings who smile benignly on each other for long 
tracts of years, whose mornings and noons and nights are passed 
i one another’s society, and who reach threescore-and-ten 
Without the slightest suspicion of weariness or desire for a 
Wider circle of sympathy. In other words, there are vegetables 
to whom it is natural to vegetate, as there are women to whom it 
natural to live. And life, if it means anything, means variety 
md change. It is odd to think how on that one yawn hangs the 
freedom of years to come. It is the bugle that sings truce. It is 
stacit convention which leaves the husband his club and the wife 
independence. No people can be more touchingly attentive 
toeach other’s wants. The spouse finds his breakfast on the table, 
his Times cut for him, his letters arranged, his overcoat brushed 
m the hall, the time-table open at the proper page. ‘The one 
tetum asked for is that of absence for theday. A sensible husband 
agrees with the pretty reasoner before him that “a man should 
ve something to do,” that loitering at home is hardly a manly 
g, that constant association blunts the edge of affection, that 

he “has a wife to think of now” and a world to win for her, that 
entirely gives up his old friends she shall never forgive her- 

elf, The sensible man, we repeat, takes his umbrella and leaves 
little reasoner his name and her freedom. Not that she 

the least passion for liberty. To the world she sighs gently 
over the downfall of her hopes. Her one joy would be to have 
husband with her. She would be delighted if he found more 
*asure in her drawing-room, more charms in her society. She 
Ngtets that while other people seem to find her attractive, her 
on loses its power over the one heart in the world for which 

cares. And sometimes in an evil hour the one heart listens 
tnd believes, He leaves his umbrella idle in the hall. The 
lub sees him no more; men chat in the billiard-room over his 
jXorigusness and the pretty ‘little face that prisons him at 
Only the little face itself is not quite so pretty as it was 


the select few while living, and would have his name descend 
‘honour and esteem among men after his death, he will seek | 
paths of philosophy, history, or science. If he is | 
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in the tenderness of its regret. The resigned little martyr has no 
notion of being robbed of the halo of martyrdom. Insensibly the 
spouse finds it harder and harder to remain at her feet. He aoa 
music and he is whirled from opera to opera. The piano is hard 
at work throughout the day, conversation will run on nothing 
but Schumann and Weber. He likes politics, and a blank little 


face listens as well as it may to his stories of the last division or 
his theories as to the possible Premier. He is used to his quiet 


evening at his club, to his cigar and his piquet; and he finds 
a mob in the drawing-room, and the of the divine weed 
absolutely insufferable to his wife. In the long run he takes to his 
old life of isolation, and the neglected being wins the sympathy of 
her sex as she reassumes her position of semi-detached wife. And 
unfortunately she now and then wins the sympathy of the othersex 
too. Men wonder how Brown can treat his wife so badly, can 
leave her to neglect and to a thousand temptations. He has but 
one defender, and that is the wife whom he abandons, She could 
have wished it had been otherwise ; that the dreams of her and 
hood had been realized ; that a sympathy of soul had bound them 
together. As it is, he will only accept just a very little perfectly 
innocent sympathy elsewhere. Friendship of the purest and 
highest kind may be suffered to administer its in te conse- 
lations. But the litany of the church of Plato must be chaunted 
without a note of pity for herself or of blame for her spouse. 
Between such clashing rocks the friend must steer his boat into 
that sweet mysterious sea. It is with a touching reserve that 
the victim of his caprice accepts her liberty, for she is 
after all a wife, and her ring gives her a liberty denied to 
maidens. She is musical, and can practise for whole afternoons 
with that gallant young tenor in the Guards. She is artistic, and 
what can be more charming than a téte-d-téte with that blushin 
Carmine over his sketch-book? She has a taste for poetry, 
poets couch at her feet to read sonnets in the tender light of the 
— day. The wide circle of friendship opens before her. She 

i to the confidences of happy and unhappy lovers. Life 
becomes varied, busy, interesting. Her good temper, her vivacity, 
her sunny happiness redress the wrongs of her home, and society 
borrows a gentle light and sweetness from the semi-detached 
wife. The picture is pretty ; but it has its terrible dangers. 

We wonder that, now the elections are over and the quidnunes 
of the Clubs are busy with their gains and their losses, no 
one has attempted to give a reason for what was after all 
the most remarkable feature in the whole electoral struggle. 
It is true that woman found stouter opponents than weeping 
Home Secretaries and senile Commissioners of Police. But 
it was not so much the stoutness of the defence that was 
remarkable as the utter breakdown of the attack. Not that 
Miss Becker broke down. Face to face with the Revising 
Barrister she brought into the sharpest relief the irreconcileable 
antagonism of woman with the law. No one could have brought 
home more forcibly to her injured sisters that within the four 
seas woman is a martyr andaslave. The provoking part of the 
business was that her sisters owned it, and went quietly on with 
their crochet as before. If Miss Becker, to reverse Mr. Bouverie’s 
epigram, is a leader who really leads, her fair clients are certainly 
followers who don’t follow. Her dauntless resolution, her elo- 
quence, her energy, only made more conspicuous the immobility 
of her sex. She tell, not before the obduracy of the British judge, 
but before the apathy of the British matron. It was in vain that 
her strenuous advocate appealed to her sense of justice, her sense of 
logic. Next to the British Constitution itself the most amusi 
instanee of illogical compromise is to be found in the British 
Wife. She is the Uriah Heap of society, humbling herself before 
the Church and the Law, whispering sweetly her vow to honour 
and obey, hugging her chains as a chattel and a slave. With 
what a perfect self-sacrifice she flings herself away at the altar, 
with what an immense self-surrender she owns her lord at the 
marriage breakfast! And yet—if one may penetrate that heaving 
bosom and read the secrets of that shrinking heart—she has not 
the remotest doubt of her own infinite superiority, or of the 
infinite superiority of her sex. Miss Becker may have over- 
stepped the bounds of feminine propriety, but she represents 
fairly enough the mass of feminine opinion. Where she failed 
was in her attempt to condense it, to give it Eg ma form, 
and to hurl it at the park palings of the British Constitution. 
She found herself baffled by that masterly inactivity with which 
woman in her time has baffled so many social deliverers. From 
George Sand down to Miss Hominy, from the Saint-Simonians to 
the Woman’s Convention which is now in full session at Boston, a 
thousand pretty preachers have been denouncing the miserable bond- 
age of the matrimonial home. Elective affinities, the freedom of the 
affections, the mobile emotions of the heart, have been set against 
the narrow limitations, the monotony, the degrading uniformity 
of the common domestic relations of the world. Woman has been 
called to freedom, to Bohemianism, to art, to the pulpit, to the 
stump. Preachers of a different order, but appeeling to precisely the 
same instinct of revolt, have spread before her the attractions of 
the crape and the poke-bonnet, of the nunnery and the sister- 
hood. And here and there no doubt the poke-bonnet wins its 
votaries, as art and Bohemianism win theirs. But the great 
mass of womankind on with their crochet as before. 
Theoretically, the British matron owns that her individuality is 
lost, that her energies are cramped in their devolopment, that the 
free play of her affections is checked by her domestic bondage. 
But then theoretical considerations may be very considerably 
modified by facts. The theory of marriage troubles her very little 
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so long as it stands in no awkward relation to her actual existence. 
Just as she is content to be her husband’s chattel while she has 
practically the control of her husband’s purse, so she has no 
objection in the world to the name of a slave if she is absolute 
within the house as well as perfectly independent out of it. And 
this perfect independence, so she smilingly assures the apostles of 
Free Love and the missionaries of Bohemianism, she has secured 
without the smallest sacrifice of morality or of decorum. She 
has discovered in marriage itself the true secret of that social 
liberty for which they are outraging society and waging a hope- 
less warfare against the traditions of the world. The enfranchise- 
ment of woman has been found in the simple but exquisite 
invention of the semi-detached wife. 

It is easy to pass with a smile over the lighter phenomena of 
our social life ; Put if they are straws on its surface they have a 
certain value to the philosopher as indicating the set of the cur- 
rent. And in this case the set of the current is hardly the matter 
for a smile. Woman is winning her independence, and she is 
winning it on the highest field of all. But she wins by the sim- 

le mode of untying the painter and letting her little cock-boat 

ift quietly into the wake of human progress. Even in the un- 
troubled union of the vegetable life at which we glanced at the 
ouiset the British wife reserves a refuge for her own individuality. 
However yielding it seems, the feminine Ego can always take refuge 
in the sanctuaries of the faith. What is the bold reasoner who has 
sent his guinea to the Colenso fund, or thundered against ritual, or 
denounced evangelicalism, to do with the quiet silent being who 
declines discussion, and hands him her “In Memoriam,” doubled 
down at “ Leave thou thy sister while she prays.” It is a strange 
rift this that is opening in modern society between the convictions 
of the husband and the faith of the wite. Is it to come to this, 
that among ourselves, as across the Channel, all the religion 
is to be left to the weaker sex? The missionary box, the little 
cross on the prayer-book, the early matins, the embroidered 
slippers for the curate, the pretty pictures of saints with saintl 
aureoles, the well-thumbed poems by Kirke White, the ritual- 
istic service, the Evangelical newspaper—this country so strange 
to Englishmen is the country in which many English wives live. 
The poetry, the imaginativeness of their nature, finds a sphere 
in sympathies, in prettinesses, that seem trivial, unintelligible, 
unartistic to the minds of men. To woman, on the other hand, 
the jar of theological dispute, the rough clash of creeds, 
the bare outlines of a philosophic faith seem barren, coarse, 
secular, revolting. A woman ceases to be womanly when she 
rattles off the objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 
A man feels manhood ebb away from him as he busies himself in the 
millinery of the Directorium. Day by day the gulf grows deeper 
and wider. Men detest sermons, a woman still clings to hee 
popular preacher. Men cry for light and breadth and tolerance, 
pa woman still does her knitting beneath the thunders of Exeter 
Hall. The very charity of woman, her benevolence, her self- 
sacrifice undoes the work of the Poor Laws, and flings their con- 
clusions in the face of the economists. It is hard for a man even 
to understand this frame of mind, to comprehend how the quiet 
little wife, who never did a conscious wrong to anybody, can weep 
over the vote that he gives against the Irish Establishment, or how 
the heart that never thought ill of the worst and vilest can harden 
with bitterness at the cry of heresy. It is hard now, and it will 
become harder by and by. The two worlds are sheering further 
and further from one another, and Englishmen may soon have 
to experience what they have pictured in the Italian and the 
Frenchman—a home divided against itself on the highest of human 
interests. It is then, perhaps, that we may reap the full harvest 
of the seed that we are sowing, and learn the ultimate import of 
the social arrangement which is quietly creating for us the semi- 
detached wife. 


MEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


have no doubt that we have, some time or other before 

now, commented on the marked differences between our own 

habits and those of the ancient commonwealths with regard to 
the ways of describing and addressing particular persons. It 
comes briefly to this, that we cannot, except in the familiarity of 
private intercourse, speak of a man without using some sort of 
title, be it Lord, Sir, or plain Mr., while a Greek or a Roman was 
simply called by his name. Closely connected with this is the 
difference in the way of addressing bodies of men, and in speaking 
of persons when the name is not mentioned. A Greek addressed 
his hearers as “ Men”—davépec. To this he might add any quali- 
fication of nationality or office that might be needed ; they might 
be Men of Athens, Men and Judges, or, as in the New Testament, 
Men, Brethren, and Fathers, but ‘ Men ” is the universal address, 
whatever qualification may be added. Roman usage in this, as in 
the case of proper names, came one degree nearer to modern usage. 
Pericles could he called nothing but Pericles, whoever it was that 
spoke to or of him. But Cesar might be called Caius, Julius, or 
Cesar, and Caius, Julius, and Cesar were each proper ways to 
speak to or of him, according to the time, the place, and the 
person speaking. Soa Roman orator never addresses his hearers 
as “Men”; the formula is never “ Viri,” either alone or joined, 
like dvdpec, with anything else. Romans are addressed as 
Quirites,” “ Judices,” Commilitones,” “ Patres Conscripti,” 
never as “Viri.” This is quite in conformity with the far 


higher regard = at Rome as compared with Athens to rank and 


office of every kind. In the Athenian form of address the common 


humanity of the speaker and his hearers is the thing which 
most the official is 
secondary, In the Roman form of address the official deseripg 
is everything, and the common humanity is not put forward at 
This is not exactly the same as the modern style of ad 
we feel that we are one step nearer to it than we were amon th 
Greeks. There is no word in Latin, any more than in C ; 
which exactly translates the English word “ Gentleman” ; but y, 
feel that when the official description, the complimen is. 
tion, is the one which is mainly dwelt upon, we are aa road to 
the state of things in which the Gentleman displaces the may, 
There is certainly something very odd in the custom which, 
all or most modern European nations, requires an assembly to be 
addressed, and in many cases an individual to be spoken of, } 
some purely complimentary title. “Gentleman,” “ Monsieur’ 
“ Terr,” are words which must, even in the most inappropriate 
applications, be ever on the lips of a speaker in any of the thre 
chief European tongues. Nay the orators who, at the present da 
can still employ the speech of Demosthenes, address a modem 
Athenian audience, no longer as dvdpec but as kip. The Engl 
expression, if one comes to think of it, is the oddest of the fow. 
“ Monsieur,” “ Herr,” Képzoe, are instances of the custom, borrowed 
most likely from the East, by which it is thought courteous fy 
the speaker to talk of himself as a servant, and of the person tp 
whom he speaks as his lord. In English the word “lord” has 
gained a more definite political sense than the words which answer 
to it in other languages. No assembly therefore is addressed a3 
“ My Lords,” except that assembly to which that title belongs a 
a matter of strict political right. Yet the old form of 
‘My masters” is a translation almost as literal of “ Messieurs” 
and “ Meine Heiren.” Modern English usage, however, requires 
that nearly every kind of assembly which is addressed directly— 
for the House of Commons js addressed indirectly—should be ad- 
dressed by a title which is, properly speaking, the description of a 
particular class of society to which, in most cases, the mass of 
the assembly addre&sed do not really belong. To address a mixed 
assembly as “ Gentlemen ”’ is in itself as absurd as to address them 
as Knights, Earls, or Princes ; it is far more absurd than the con- 
ventional self-abasement of addressing them as “ Masters” o 
“ Messieurs.” But usage calls for it, and it is not difficult to see 
— of this usage and of several usages closely connected 
with it. 

We will not go about to undertake any task so perilous as thatof 
defining a gentleman. Perhaps, speaking roughly, it may be under- 
stood to mean that a man holds a certain position in society and that 
he at the same time behaves as a man holding that position in 
society ought to behave. This last qualification, or something like 
it, is certainly implied in the modern use of the word. But it is very 
remarkable that it should be so. In itself the word “ Gentleman” 
simply implies a certain rank, just as the word “ Nobleman” im- 
plies a certain higher rank. But the word ‘ Nobleman ” is applied 
to a man quite irrespectively of his character. If the conduct ofa 
nobleman be in any marked way ignoble, the ccutrast between 
name fnd nature may add point to a sarcasm, but the fact that he 
is a nobleman is not Aust 4 But if the conduct of a man in the 
rank of a gentleman is unworthy of his rank, we do not scruple to 
say expressly that he is not a gentleman. Nay, we may say of the 
nobleman, of the prince, whose conduct is ignoble or unprincely, 
that he is not a gentleman. And, more curiously still, there is 
hardly any one in any class who would not look upon it as a 
insult to be told expressly that he was not a gentleman. A tinker 
would perhaps hardly say in so many words “I am a gentleman”; 
but he would certainly resent being told that he was “no gentle- 
man.” And an assembly of tinkers would certainly expect to be 
addressed, not as “ ‘linkers ” but as “ Gentlemen ” ; and there are 
cases in which it would be expedient to apply the words “this 
gentleman ” even to the individual tinker. 

There is something odd about this, something even more odd 
than those usages in other tongues by which some extravagant title, 
Excellency or the like, is lavished upon everybody. In itelf 
to say that a man is not a gentleman is simply to state the 
fact that he does not belong to a certain rank in society, just 
saying that he is not a nobleman. No one would count it 8 
an insult to be told that he is not a nobleman, or rather the 
remark would be so wholly void of point that no one would make 
it by way of an insult. Yet, as we have seen, it is felt as an i 
sult by a man of any rank to be told that he is not a gentleman 
This shows that the word “gentleman” has gained a secondary 
meaning quite different from its original meaning. And the fact 
that it should have acquired such a secondary meaning may pel 
haps be explained by the general facts of English history. In 
England the rank of gentleman was social and conventional, not 
legal; it was an affair for the herald and not for the lawye: 
Deeply aristocratic as have been many of our customs and some 
of our statutes, the Common Law of England has ever been de- 
mocratic, As Hallam says, “it has never recognized gentlemen. 
There are only two orders of Englishmen, the Peer and the Com 
moner; a Nobility, in the Continental sense of the word, We 
never had. Whatever might be the fancies of heralds, ther4 
never was at any time in England the same barrier between 
and class which in France distinguished the “ gentilhomme from 
the “roturier.” And for the cause of this, as of every other 
in our history, we must go back to the earliest time. When 
the hereditary nobility of the Eorls, in whatever that nobility 
consisted, gave way to the official nobility of the Thegns, the 


thing was done, once and for ever. ‘The Ceorl had always 
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mk of Duke is strictly defined, and there is no doubt who are 
Dukesand who are not. But the rank of gentleman is not de- 
fined, and where the thing is possibly doubtful, each man takes to 
himself the benefit of the doubt. e therefore, when people are 
to be pleased, especially when votes are to be gained by it, not 
aly distinctly refuse the title of gentleman to no man, but even 
directly allow it to men of all conditions, 

But from this there has come a curious reaction. It is said that 
insome parts of America the word “ gentleman” is so universally 
uplied to everybody that the word “ man” is beginning to have 

distinctive sense of “gentleman.” And something like this 
may be seen among ourselves. Men who have an undoubted 
ight to the title of gentlemen seldom apply the word to one 
another. If an undoubted gentleman uses the word “ gentleman ” 
of one of his own class, it is most commonly by way of special 
pnise or blame, by way of asserting or denying that he is a gentle- 
man in the highest sense. Otherwise, in speaking simply of A or 
B, he will commonly use the word “ man.” But the moment he 
gets among people of a somewhat lower grade than himself, he is 
foreed to have the word “ gentleman” every moment on his lips. 
He uses it if he speaks to an inferior of one of his own rank; he 
applies it to all those among his inferiors to whom he wishes to 
lecivil, In short, to speak of a man as a gentleman is speedily 
becoming a sign that you really hold that the person to whom or 
of whom you are speaking is not a gentleman. 


OUR MEAT SUPPLY AND MEAT MARKETS, 


WE pointed out at harvest time that, however good the wheat 
crop in this country might be—and good beyond expectation 


ithas proved to be—both the farmer and the nation would require 
all its good results to recoup the losses incurred through the failure 
of the spring corn, hay, and root crops; in other words, that the 
nation might be well provided with the materials for making bread, 
but would be badly off for the materials for making meat. Success- 
ful wheat crops alone will not make the farmer or the nation rich; 
food for the flocks and herds must be — as well as bread 


for man, The season which has marvellously favoured the wheat 
cop, and has produced a grain unexampled in quality, although 
it may have been surpassed by former crops in quantity, was 
er against the spring corn and the green and root crops. 
Barley for the brewer, oats, beans, pease, hay, and all the root 
tops, including potatoes, are short crops, though, with the excep- 
tion of potatoes, which are spoken of as unsound, the quality of all 
was excellent ; but the quantity of all was sadly deficient. The 
Y Counterpoise was the surplus of old hay which remained over, 
Weonsumed, from the large crop of 1867. All through the summer 
Months oxen and sheep were reported to be starving for want of 
Psturage, the problem on all hands appearing to be how to keep 
them alive. Stock-owners, foreseeing the dangers of the coming 
Winter, sought to get rid of their animals while they were yet 
ve; and consequently, for sheep especially, there was a rapid 
aud continuous fall in price, until the welcome autumnal rains set 
i, and gave some hope that there was yet time to secure a crop— 
fen if a scanty one—of green stuff or roots before the winter 
stop all growth. ‘The turnips sown prospered, the grass 

gew rapidly, and the growth has continued up to the last week 
 tvo—thanks to the mild season, which has been lacking in the 
biting weather destructive to vegetable life, and especially to 
which November generally brings. Consequently thestock has 

lite kept grazing in the fields, and well kept, to an unusually 
period of the year, and the hay-ricks have remained almost 
uched to meet the wants of the coming winter months. Indeed, 
Yen now it is the wet state of the fields which has forced the 


T73 


farmers to remove their stock, rather than the want of keep. The 
lack of food, however, during the summer and the autumn, and 
the anticipation of winter wants, led the careful farmer to husband 
his resources as much as possible; and, as was to have been 
expected, the markets have been filled with animals in low con- 
dition, while the supply of well-fattened animals has been very 
short. The natural result is, that the best animals have been 
making more money, and the commoner sorts have been sold at 
cheaper rates ; at least so we gather from the quotations given as 
ruling at Islington at the end of November, as compared with 
a of the corresponding period of 1867. The figures are as 
ollows :— 


Coarse and inferior Beasts 


4/10 to 5/2 


And this state of things is likely to continue ; for although there 
is an ample supply of imported “ feeding stuffs,” yet the price of 
them is too high to make it profitable for the farmer to employ 
them to such an extent as to bring his beef and mutton to the 
ordinary state of fatness. Still, there is an ample supply of meat 
of some sort to meet the demand, and the price is sufficiently 
attractive to the foreign grazier to induce him still to send con- 
siderable—though in comparison with former years deficient — 
numbers of sheep, although they have to be slaughtered at the 
water-side on arrival. It is safe to say that the lack of feeding 
material has thus far not raised the price of meat to the consumer, 
whatever it may cost him hereafter. 

There has been, however, a very marked advance on one article 
of commerce —namely, tallow—which has risen from an aver- 
age value of about 42s. per cwt. at this season of the year, to 
the high price of about 52s. per cwt. for Russian—the consols of 
the tallow market. We do not learn from the market reports 
that there has been any great increase in the consumption of this 
article, nor are we told of any great falling off in the quantity 
imported. The inference we draw is, that the rise has taken place 
in consequence of the deficiency of the home supply of fat. And 
the lesson it teaches is, that in ordinary years we send our sheep 
and oxen to market in too fat a state. ‘That is to say, we produce 
fat at home which goes into consumption in the form of tallow at 
a much greater cost than we can buy the tallow for in foreign 
parts. Russia, Australia, South America, Africa, can give us 
almost unlimited quantities, and it is an article which can be 
transported without injury to itself from those distant regions. 
This year’s experience seems to teach us that the material em- 
ployed to produce this fat in our islands could be converted into 
good, though leaner, beef and mutton, with more profit to the 
country. 
inseparable from the lean, for in the ox the fat and lean are inter- 
mingled in the structure of the animal, while in the sheep the 
surplus of fat, if we may so term it, is formed in the interior of 
the carcase; and in the pig it is laid on the exterior. Certain 
proportions of fat and lean are required to make meat palatable, 
and also to make it useful food ior man; but there can be no 
doubt that an immense quantity of fat is developed which is 
useless except for the melting-pot. Now it does seem absurd that 
we should go on producing here, ata high cost, fat which we 
can get cheaper from foreign parts in a convenient form for use, 
while we do require leaner meat, which we cannot obtain from 
distant countries in a palatable form, although all the resources 


of science have been vainly employed in attempts to convey it,. 


and we can grow that leaner meat in greater quantities by 
reducing the production of fat. Although at this time there is a 
greater difference in price than usual between the meat of the 
fatted and that of the unfatted animal, yet those who want the fat 
meat and can afford to pay for it can have it. This year the 
number of animals ted > to market has been about the usual 
one, but on account of the scarcity of food they have come in remark- 
ably lean condition. In future years, with the ordinary supply of 
vegetable food which is always converted into meat, the number 
of animals may be increased, if they are sent to market in the 
same moderate condition as at present; or the numbers of this 
year may not be exceeded, in which case the animals would be fed 
to that degree of fatness which supplies the melting-pot and 
brings down the price of tallow. ‘There can be no doubt, we 
think, that the economy we ought to practise is that of in- 
creasing the number of animals while the fetness of each indi- 
vidual is reduced. 

After economy of production has been obtained, the next 
important matter is to distribute the meat cheaply and conve- 
niently to the consumers. In country places—from the coun- 
try village where the killing of an ox is an event, upwards 
to the moderate-sized town—no special appliances are requisite 
beyond the shop and the cart of the enterprising butcher. But 
when huge towns, and especially such a one as London, 
have to be supplied, a much more complex machinery must 
be devised. In these days of railways and steamboats, affording 
all facilities for the transfer of meat, live and dead, the diffi- 
culties of former days are forgotten. How the enormous supplies 
required even in those days ever reached town is a puzzle to this 
generation. It is true that for the most part the animals were 
driven, even as they are now, from districts within thirty or forty 
miles of town. ‘he marvel is how they could perform long 
journeys from distant places without appearing in condition any- 
thing but fit for the knife. Nowadays the only difficulty is to 


t is only in the ox tribe that the fat is in large measure. 
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Wau se chance of becoming a Thegn, and he has kept it ever since. i 
aed Put The backward change which happened in Normandy and other i} 
gatinental countries never happened in England; possibly the 
ard a Norman Conquest itself did something to hinder it from _ ‘ 
dress, al. ing. The shuffle of landed property which followed on the i 
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in Fi . ations, the grants, the exchanges, undoubtedly placed a powerful j 
rh — gistocracy of foreign birth in the highest rank of all. But in the i 
gcondary classes, the smaller landowners, the burghers, the in- 
Bee 3 ferior clergy, they had the effect of jumbling together people of 
the bo ll kinds of origins, noble and ignoble, native and foreign. This ' 
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a moda Northamptonshire family in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
e Eno}; The parish church contains the tombs of four generations, described | 
ea Saber, of succession as “ Mercator,” “ Generosus,” “ Armiger,” 
borrowed ad “Miles.” The family is that of Andrews of Charwelton, one Visi 
irteous for of whose members had the honour or dishonour of attending as \ 
person ty Sheriff of his county at the beheading of Queen Mary Stuart. ut 
lord” has All this has probably something to do with our English laxity iy 
ch answer in the use of the word “gentleman.” It is an insult to refuse to i 
iressed as aman, in any ss way, a title to which he may not have f 
belongs as attained, but to which he conceivably may attain. It is an insult to } 
address, refuse to him a title to which we may 0 i 
essieurs” but to which he may himself fancy that he fil 
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decide whether it is better to send up live animals or dead meat. 
The popular sympathy goes no doubt with the dead-meat form of 
conveyance, because it is supposed that death in a quiet homestead 
saves the animal a world of tortures suffered in transit. As dead 
meat, however, will not keep good more than a certain limited 
number of hours in summer time, while live beasts can be 
sent on a journey no matter how long, the live animal traffic will 
never be extinguished. The dead-meat traflic, however, was 
very much extended at the time of the cattle plague, and has 
continued on the larger scale since that time, so that, as we 
are informed by the Times, “not less than 100,000 tons of dead 
meat are brought into the London market from all parts of the 
country”—annually, we suppose. It is to accommodate this trafic 
that the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market has been constructed 
in Smithfield. It appears to be in every way a satisfactory building, 
and well adapted for the work to be done in it. The direct com- 
munication with the railways, which have their sidings underneath 
it, must in itself save to those interested many thousands a year in 


cartage, without reckoning the improved condition in which meat | 


is delivered to the salesman by avoiding the damage caused by 
— handling. And it is to be hoped that, when the market 
shall be in full working order, the private consumer who wishes 
to save the charges and profits of the middleman may be able, 
without hustling or fear of damage to his or her garments, to 
resort to this market to make purchases at something like the 
prices which are quoted in the newspapers, and which bear no 
resemblance to the prices that our butchers extort. There is 
another advantage gained to the public by this removal of the 
market. Londoners are indeed a long-suffering people. Year 
after year they endured the misery of the block at Holborn 
Bars, and, having passed it, the passenger to the City had to 
encounter the perils of the descent to and ascent from the 
valley of the Fleet, only to be impounded again by the butchers’ 
carts and butchers’ men in Newgate Street. That fine work, 
the Holborn Viaduct, would have been robbed of half its value 
if the stream which will flow over it had been throttled in 
Newgate Street. Now, however, the ge from the North- 
‘West is in a fair way to be clear, and the streets may have some 
hope of competing with the underground railway, with its vile 
atmosphere. 

Leadenhall Market, to judge from its appearance this week, 
appears to be only partially superseded as a dead-meat market, 
while the live and dead poultry dealers and the dog merchants do 
not seem to be disturbed from their old quarters. ‘The only objec- 
tion to bringing the poultry and game dealers to the new market- 
house seems to lie in the offensive smell of dead game, which is 
sufficiently apparent even now in the winter time. Having gone 
so far, the City authorities should continue in their course, and 
group all the markets together. There should be not only a poultry 
and game market, but also a butter and “ provisions” market ; 
and last, not least, let there be a central fish market in the same 
neighbourhood, so well marked out for it by the junction of the rail- 
ways, and let Dillingsgate be done away with. Nowadays that the 
conveyance of fish by sea is out of date, except as to the supplies 
brought by steamers, there is more reason in having the market 
contiguous tu the railways than there is in haying it contiguous 
to the water. A scheme is put forward for making a railway to 
connect the town with Billingsgate, but it would be far better to 
consider a scheme for removing the fish market to the railways 
than one for bringing the railways to the fish market. There is 
no reason why fish should be so dear as it is in retail in Lon- 
don, and we believe it would not be so if the public had the 
chance of visiting a free and open market. But at Billingsgate, 
unless a man be ready for even a rougher jostling than he 
used to be liable to at Newgate, such a visit is impossible. Look 
at the Paris fish market. Cool, clean, and pleasant, it is really a 
pleasure to stroll through it, even if one has no purchases to make, 
only to see the fish—the freshwater fish especially, which are kept 
alive in tanks. And why cannot we have the same conveniences 
in London? We do hope that the City will be moved to go on 
bravely with the improvements it has so well begun. 

The remarks which we made in the beginning of this article 
have found, if it were wanting, a — ete justification in the 
Cattle Show held at Islington this week. If it be wrong—and 
for the reasons given we hold it to be wrong—to bring our animals 
to market even in the ordinary and accustomed state of fatness, 
it must be doubly wrong and doubly wasteful to force animals into 
the useless and unnatural conditions under which they appear at 
the great winter shows. The only useful object that can be alleged 
is, we conceive, to show the adaptability for fatting of some par- 
ticular race or tribe. The pedigree of the animals shown is no 
doubt well known to breeders and fatters of stock, and it is no 
doubt a gain to know the races that will best assimilate the food 
given them. But enough is not told us to render these displays 
of obesity really valuable for any purposes of instruction ; we ought 
also to be informed of the cost of the mountains of flesh brought 
to these competitions. The end which ought to be aimed at is 
the production of the greatest possible amount of really consum- 
able meat at the least possible cost ; but, so far as we can learn, 
the matter of cost of these show beasts is never thought of. The 
animal is forced on, stuffed with food {rom its birth until it appears 
at the show; and although the prizes won may pay their owners a 

rofit on their outlay, it is questionable whether the unsuccessful 

ts do not lose money for their proprietors. And, after all, these 
prizes are of no great amount—not to be compared, for instance, 
with those gained by the owncrs of successful racehorses; nor, 


in, is it by any means certain that the best animal will w; 
perhaps it would be better to put it 
opinions differ as to what constitutes the best animal. For j 
this week the owner of what was considered by many excellent 
judges to have been the best shorthorn cow in the Hall was not. 
warded with any prize; so that the most interesting topie forthe 
criticism of the initiated is always whether the judges have dong 
their duty properly, and it is conceded on all hands that some new 
system of judging should be devised, by which, at any rate, unj. 
form results may be attained. At the summer shows, which ay 
for the exhibition of breeding stock, although even then the 
animals shown are generally in too fat a state, there is a chance of 
seeing the framework. In the fat stock shows the framework js 
entirely concealed. It is true that the prizes do not always go tp 
the fattest beast; the fat must be in the right places; but still, 
after all, it is to a great extent useless fat, except so far as it may 
be deemed useful for greasing wheels or conversion into soap, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DITTO. 


ik is not perhaps wonderful that Mr. Grenfell—* my frien 
with whom I am identified,” as Mr. Gladstone used to ¢qlj 
him—should have displayed some acerbity of temper after his 
defeat in South-west Lancashire. If you turn over the file of g 
daily newspaper for the weeks which were occupied in electionegy. 
ing, you will regularly find three or four columns of a speech of My, 
Gladstone’s, and a statement that Mr. Grenfell also addressed the 
meeting at some length. If the Liberal candidates for South. 
west Lancashire had been elected, it would hardly have beep 
possible for the most industrious compiler of electioneerj 
speeches to give any account of the opinions of Mr. Gre 
except that upon all political and social questions he said “ ditto” 
to Mr. Gladstone. It seems that Mr. Grenfell had grown tired of 
the state of merger in which he had lived for several weeks, and 
so immediately after the election he proceeded to assert his in- 
dividuality by writing a letter, which has received from the 
newspapers more attention than was given to his speeches. The 
letter is addressed to Admiral Hornby, but what it is about is 
more than we can tell. The Admiral has done, or is supposed by 
Mr. Grenfell to have done, something which Mr. Grentell com- 
pares to marking cards at whist. It is evident that Mr. Grenfell 
is even more exactly ditto to Mr. Gladstone than had been sup- 
posed. He appears to possess an equal facility for injudicious 
composition, and to stand quite as much in need of the advice 
that, whenever he has written anything with which he is 
ticularly well pleased, he should tear it up and fling the fg 
ments into the fire. However, Mr. Grenfell’s letter, like Mr. 
Gladstone’s Autobiography, has been published, and it has drawn 
forth other letters, which have been also published. In spite of 
the extreme simplicity of some of the expressions used in this 
correspondence, it is as nearly unintelligible as anything in the 
English langnage can be. 

The result of a collation of Mr. Grenfell’s letter with the 
answers to it is, that Mr. Grenfell complains of Admiral Hornby 
for being, as he believed, a party to the issuing of an electioneering 
circular referring to the wishes or supposed wishes of Lord Sefton 
as to his tenants’ votes. This is the act which Mr. Grenfell 
mildly compares to card-sharping. Admiral Hornby answers that 
the circular was issued without his knowledge, and that when he 
heard of it he tried to stop it, but was too late. The author of 
the circular is confessed to be Mr. Edmund Ward, who gives 
account of its composition which deserves to be placed among the 
curiosities of electioneering literature. It appears that Lord Sefton 
said something to Admiral Hornby, which the Admiral repeated 
to Mr. Ward, who founded upon it some conclusion as to 
Sefton’s wishes regarding the election, and proceeded to promulgate 
the same for the information of Lord Sefton’s tenants. ‘This pro- 
ceeding of Mr. Ward’s was scarcely justifiable ; for whether or not 
Lord Sefton claimed the right to wallop his own nigger, he might 
reasonably complain of anybody else who undertook to wallop him. 
It is hard upon Lord Sefton that his name should be dragged into 
this correspondence, and he ought not to be affected by the —— 
tion which is made in it, that his tenants were to be driven to 

lling-booth, and that the only question could be what whip should 
4 used to drive them. Mr. Grenfell’s version of the offensive cil 
cular is, that it stated that Lord Sefton had said that he did not 
care which way his tenants voted; and this, according to Mr. 
Grenfell, was equivalent to an imputation on Lord Seiton that 
“he had run a horse not to win.” Mr. Grenfell is, of cours, 
competent to compare himself to a horse, or to any other animal 

leases ; but perhaps, when the correspondence reaches this poit 

r. Gladstone might begin to desire to limit or qualify his 
identification with te. Grenfell. The privileges of the House of 
Commons are treated in this delightful correspondence with # 
little respect as the independence of electors. A peer of the reall 
is supposed by it to start or back a candidate for the representatio? 
of the county in which he dwells, just as he might start or back # 
horse for the county plate; and the suggestion that that peer 
fail to urge his tenants to vote for the side he favours is placed up 
the same level with a suggestion that he would give his horse # 
bucket of water before starting, or instruct his jockey to leave 
riding at the distance. Mr. Grenfell considers’ that’ Lord Sefton 
has been subjected by Admiral Hornby to a grievous suspicion 
impartiality, and has been held up to the reprobation of 
as a neutral in electioneering warlare. 
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. Ward declares his belief that the circular which he issued 
to the electors at Tarbock “conveyed an accurate description of 
1d Sefton’s mind.” This description is founded upon Admiral 
Homby’s report to Mr. Ward of what Lord Sefton said to him, 

Mr. Ward puts aside as irrelevant anything that Lord Sefton 
may have said to any other person. Mr. Ward says that he knew 
litical views of the Tarbock people, and he thought he was 

joing what was right in exhibiting to them a true picture of their 
jndiord’s mind. The Tarbock people, as we understand, were 
rvatives who desired to vote for Turner and Cross, and to 

old the constitution in Church and State; but they supposed 
themselves to be under some sort of obligation to vote as Lord 
geiton wished, for the revolutionary principles of Mr. Gladstone 
aod Mr. Grenfell. At the moment when these Tarbock people 
qe wavering between principle and interest, and seeking how they 
may serve at once their country and themselves, Mr. Ward comes 
to their assistance with his description of Lord Sefton’s mind. 
Admiral Hornby tells us that the circular was sent without his 
knowledge, but he does not tell us whether he concurs with Mr. 
Ward in saying that the description of Lord Sefton’s mind con- 
tained in it was accurate. The Admiral made an apology—or, as 
Mr. Grenfell calls it, “a cringing apology ”—to Lord Sefton, for | 
the share he had in describing his lordship’s mind; and an | 
spology certainly would seem to have been due. According to one 
yersion of the story, Lord Sefton spoke to the Admiral in joke, 
and the Admiral assigned to his lordship’s words the meaning that 
he did not care which way his tenants voted. Whatever Lord 
Sefton may have said, the Admiral repeated to Mr. Ward what he 
understood to be the purport of it, and hereupon Mr. Ward issued 
acreular to inform Lord Sefton’s tenants how Lord Sefton really 
vished that they should vote. We have not had an opportunity 
of perusing Mr. Ward’s circular, and our conjecture of its purport 
is only formed by comparison of various passages of the corre- 
ndence. But it our conjecture is correct, this circular was among 
te most remarkable devices ever adopted in electioneering warfare. 
think,” says Mr. Ward to the electors of ‘larbock, “ that 
your landlord is a Liberal, but I happen to know that he isa 

Conservative. It is true that his speech is revolutionary, but I 

have looked into his mind and know that it is religious and con- 

stitutional.” Mr. Grenfell calls this curious composition a 

“forred”? circular, but that, as we understand, is only Mr. 

Grenfell’s way of saying that its statement as to the real inward 

itical feeling of Lord Sefton is untrue. Mr. Grenfell, it is to 

hoped, is more tranquil now than he was on the 26th ult., two 
days after finding himself at the bottom of the poll, and perhaps 
he is now able to perceive that Admiral Hornby can hardly 

held responsible for a speech of Mr. Ward’s, which contained a 

violent attack on Mr. Grenfell. It is, indeed, rather hard upon the 

Admiral to be interposed as a sort of buffer between Mr. Grenfell 

and Mr. Ward, and it is a pity that any obstacle should 

prevent a pair of well-matched combatants seizing one another by 
the throat. We should say that, if there be any difference, Mr. 

Ward is more illogical and incoherent than Mr. Grenfell. Mr. 

Ward’s own apclogy for the speech for which Mr. Grenfell wishes 

tohold Admiral Hornby responsible is perhaps more wonderful 

than Mr. Grenfell’s version of the imputation upon Lord Sefton. 

Mr. Ward says that his speech was entirely unpremeditated. 

We do not know whether this is part of his apology. Mr. Gren- 

fell complained of what certainly appears to be an impropriety, 

although scarcely within Mr. Grenfell’s cognizance—namely, that 

Mr. Ward had introduced Lady Sefton’s name into his speech. To 

quote Mr. Ward’s own words, “THe alluded to Lady Sefton’s sup- 

cap: feelings when she came to hear of Mr. Grenfell’s language.” 
. Grenfell, it seems, had made a speech which, like many other 
speeches that he made, was not reported in the London news- 
pers; and in this speech, according to Mr. Ward’s version of it, 
¢ had called the Conservative party “ pirates and robbers.” Mr. 

Ward says, by way of comment upon this version of Mr. Gren- 

fell’s speech, that ‘he recognises no distinction between an im- 

tion upon a party and upon an individual, and he considers 
mself justified in understanding Mr. Grenfell to have said that 
“hisnoble hostess’s father’? was a robber and a pirate, and therefore 
he “alluded” to Lady Sefton’s supposed feelings. All this is sufli- 
ciently absurd on the part of Mr. Ward, but surely Admiral Hornby 
isnot to be made to answer for it, on a simple assertion by Mr. 
Grenfell that Mr. Ward is his instrument. But Mr. Grenfell will 


have it that Lady Sefton’s name was introduced by Mr. Ward at 
Admiral’s request. 


forbearance, and he has never said a word at any of the meetings | 
otherwise than on public men in reference to public matters. | 
ere is no reply by Mr. Grenfell to Mr. Ward, and therefore we | 


‘plied to public men on public matters, occurred the word | 
“robber” or the word “ pirate.” But it is evident that people do | 
Use such words in electioneering speeches, and derive great come | 
and satisfaction from so doing, without intending to direct | 
m at individuals. The practice of the hustings resembles the | 
_ of some pulpits where preachers “deal damnation round | 
@ land,” yet shrink from a particular application of it. In the 
Yery next column of the Standard to that which coniains this | 
interesting correspondence we find a report of a speech by a de- 
candidate to whom a public dinner was given at Deal. | 
The speaker finds—and we are happy to observe that all Conser- 
Vative speakers and writers do find—many sources of consolation 


Mr. Grenfell, like other angry men, is | 
fully satisfied that he has exhibited throughout the conflict in | brandt, while in “Three Sketches illustrating Shakspeare’s Songs 
which he has been engaged the utmost gentleness, courtesy, and | and Sonnets,” he is not far behind Rubens for facile flow of line, 


0 not know whether, among the words which Mr. Grenfell | 


under defeat. He derives comfort from perusing a report of the 
speech of Mr. Disraeli to his constituents, which he thinks was 
a statesmanlike speech, and likely to be remembered by the 
country. He derives comfort also from the belief that the new 
Goverrment cannot flourish, because it begins its career “with 
a great predatory act,” by which we should understand an act 
such as pirates and robbers would be likely to commit. Yet if 
you came to ask the speaker what he meant, he would confess that 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright had any special aptitude 
either for piracy by sea or robbery by land, and that they are 
both too old to learn a new trade. Sensible Liberals will not be 
disturbed by the hard words which Conservatives apply to the 
expected measures of the Government. They may say, as the 
coalheaver said when his wife beat him, it » dim them and it 
don’t hurt us. 

The public may congratulate itself that Mr. Gladstone did not 
mingle in the controversy about the circular to Lord Sefton’s 
tenants ; for if he had, the public would have been forced to under- 
stand it. Mr. Grenfell will doubtless begin to perceive in time 
that the comparison of Admiral Hornby to a card-sharper was 
unmerited, and we hope that at the next general election Mr. 
Grenfell will come forth from the Gladstonian shade and contest 
a seat in the full light of day with Mr. Ward. It is hard upon 
a farthing rushlight to have to endeavour to shine beside the sun, 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS—SKETCHES 
AND STUDIES. 


apes Exhibition is of value just in proportion as it remains— 
what from the first it claimed to be-—a collection, not of 
finished drawings, but of artists’ preliminary “ sketches and 
studies.” If in this, the seventh year of trial, the public may 
have shown growing indifference, the members themselves are 
alone to blame. It must be confessed, indeed, that there is 
something of false pretence in a Gallery which, advertised as an 
“Exhibition of Sketches and Studies,” furnishes its walls with 
works got up and dressed deliberately for display. The interest 
of a sketch depends greatly on the assumption that it was not 
manufactured for the market; the value of a study is often 
enhanced by its incompleteness; both are of the nature of notes 
made on the spot, which, if rapid, may at any rate gain bril- 
liance and truth. The spirit which inheres in a first thought, 
the pluck of an offhand product, are lessened and lost as 
soon as the artist polishes aud improves for presentation to an 
amateur public. Amateurs love finish ; artists have more delight 
in suggestion of thought, in foreshadowing of the future picture— 
in such traits, in short, as belong to a first sketch, left untouched 
in the rough. We plead, then, in the interests of all persons pos- 
sessed of true art knowledge, for the project of “the Old Water- 
Colour Society ” as originally stated and started. The broad dis- 
tinction drawn from the first between these Winter Exhibitions and 
those of the spring ought to be maintained in the best interests of 
the Society itself. The public begin to think that the object of 
this Winter Exhibition is to draft off works not otherwise mar- 
ketable. But were “sketches and studies,” as distinguished 
from elaborated drawings, set apart exclusively for this season of 
Christmas, invidious comparisons would become impossible. We 
thus write because the well-trained members of the Water- 
Colour Society. have power to present choice art products 


| scarcely to be equalled elsewhere in the whole world. It were a 


pity that the opportunity should be missed through mistake of a 
true vocation 

Mr. John Gilbert was made fora sketcher; his hand is rapid and 
bold, his eye ready to seize effects. He is perhaps more of a 
sketcher than of a student—that 1s, his sketches are extempori 
just thrown off; while his studies often show the clever but con- 
tirmed mannerist rather than the true student who seeks new 
ideas, higher developments, and closer access to nature. Yet 
Mr. Gilbert seldom puts brush to paper without definite purpose. 
“The Brick-field” is a thought blotted broadly and blackly, and 
then left to speak for itself with strong accent, somewhat after the 
brogue of Rembrandt, or of certain modern French landscape- 
painters, such as Corot and Courbet. Mr. Gilbert indeed, though 
with a marked individuality all his own, has long been prone to 
throw himself into the style of other artists. Thus, in a powerful 
first study, “The Halt,” he emulates the shadowed style of Rem- 


for pluck and power of hand, and for warm glow of flesh tints. 


Again, this versatile artist, in rivalry of Reynolds, or rather 


erhaps of Gainsborough, has painted a lady, with trees for a 
srw her the turn of the head and the toss of the hat are 
charmingly piquant and coquettish. Mr. Gilbert is, as usual, 
prolific; he exhibits nine works; he paints, in fact, faster than he 
thinks—a failing which, by its distressing frequency, may some 
day take modern art altogether out of the range of the intellect. 

Mr. James Holland, at any rate, is not a man to forget the dis- 
tinction between a finished drawing and a sketch ; in fact of each 
class he contributes specimens supremely characteristic after his 
special and peculiar style. For example, as a treat to all students 
of art, he spares “a Page of Sketches” made at Eastbourne; 
and other leaves from his note-book, mere jottings by the way, are 
equally remarkable for sparkle of light and colour, and purpose in 
touch and treatment. ‘The Gondola Race” is a rare sample 
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of the artist’s system and science in composition and colour. 
The relations maintained between cool gray and warm glow, 
between shadow and sunlight, are as true as they are nee? 
true, however, rather to the mind’s eye than to literal fact, for Mr. 
Holland is one of those artists of fancy and frenzy who paint up 
to the colouring of visions and reveries. His drawings are ex- 
periments in polychrome; they are ecstatic as Turner's creations, 
and sometimes almost as extravagant. Yet are they instructive 
and pleasant when viewed either as problems or pictures. Mr, 
Alfred Hunt, another artist who studies nature through the 
spectacles of Turner, is in such drawings as “ Loch Clair ”—grand 
in indication of mountain masses—more firmly defined in form than 
is usual with schools which for colour neglect all besides. ‘ Loch 
Maree—Sunset,” evidently wrought under the influence of Turner's 
“Liber Studiorum,” is, though in monochrome, remarkable for 
suggestion of colour. The array of clouds which rise above the 
horizon in a troublous sky bring colour to the imagination b 
form, light, and shade merely. Phis certainly is a victory whic 
few artists can achieve. Mr. G, P. Boyce may here also find a 
place in the category of colorists. This artist, a haunter of queer 
places, a lover of solitude and of silence, usually throws into his 
sketches traits which steal quietly upon sympathy. His sketch 
made by evening “On the Lledr, North Wales,” gains sentiment 
and expression in low solemn tone, while the “Kvening Study, 
near Sandown,” radiant in opalescent light, is joyous in fleeting 
smiles of sunset. 

Among thoughtful students of nature who sketch with intel- 
ine intent may be observed Mr. Francis Powell, an artist 
who, unlike most of his brethren, has not as yet contracted a 
mannerism. This Associate, from his first entrance into the 
Society, gave proof that he watched nature closely for himself, 
and was not ag mig to use any eyes but his own. ‘The 
effects on which he seizes have not been made hackneyed even 
by himself. Very lovely indeed is “ Loch Gair,” delicious in qua- 
lity of colour, and liquid in light and atmosphere. We may 
here mention another Associate, who formerly, at least, was obe- 
dient to a poet’s vocation. Latterly, Mr. Newton has taken 
on moonlight pallor; he affects a certain placid gray or 
rather blue-black. The breadth of his shadows is impressive. 
Certainly very exquisite for silvery tone is “Loch Leven”; the 
moon climbs the silent heavens, and casts upon her cloud-encircled 
path the radiance of gentle light. We might mention with 
more or less approval, did time permit, sketches or drawings by 
Whittaker, Dodgson, Davidson, Branwhite, Duncan, and Jackson. 
The resources, in fact, of this Society stretch beyond the compass 
of a single article. It is aay hard to pass without appre- 
ciative criticism the contributions of Mr. Whittaker; no artist 
better knows where a sketch dught to stop. ‘Truly artistic is 
“ Evening”; the spectator may be here reminded of studies by the 
late William Miiller; bold and broad in touch is this sketch, 
and fine the storm-cloud which casts grand shadows over mountain 
and moorland. 

Figures lend themselves kindly to landscapes in the water- 
colour medium; in this co-operative art the ‘Old Society” is 
strong. We have indeed seldom met with any composition which 
haunts the mind so persistently in memory of beauty as the sea- 
shore by Mr. J. D. Watson, ‘Gathering Bait.” The figure of the 
child, one hand resting on the cliff, the other bearing its burden, is 
to the last degree exquisite in poise and harmony of line. Mr. 
T. R. Lamont is improving; if he can but take constitutional 
tonics of fresh bracing air upon Welsh or Scetch mountains, 
he may yet throw off sickly sentimentality, and live and work 
in the robust manliness of nature. “Kbb Tide” doubtless 
is a poem, and so —-a are “Three Illustrations to the 
Ballad of Bonny Kilmeny.” We would, however, willingly forego 
a little of this namby-pamby prettiness for one touch of real 
nature. Mr. Birket Foster is another artist whose witchery lies in 
the happy combination of figures with landscape. Somewhat out 
of the painter’s usual beat is a study of a storm-sea bursting on 
the “Northumberland Coast.” For wild play of waters white in 
spray, for curve in the wave and translucent light in the gray- 
green of ocean, this study on the spot has seldom been surpassed. 

Figure “studies” as distinguished from finished pictures, if in 
this gallery few, are choice. A chalk “Study of a Head,” by Mr. 
Frederick Shields, is fine in type and delicate in touch; a little 
more decision in the drawing might be desirable. “ ‘I'he Pet,” b 
Mr. E. K. Johnson, shows how much of what Reynolds used to call 
“ style” may be thrown into a simple, single tigure ; in poise of 
attitude, in apportionment of the figure to the space, in general 

, the work has more in common with the I'rench than 
with the English school. It is supposed that Mr. Johnson has 
looked much at Meissonier. Among the Associates of this Society, 
Mr. J. D. Watson stands conspicuous for a productivity which may 
result from an active rather than from an iesthetic intellect. Yet 
“ Sketches for Parts of a Composition ” have the sharpness, pluck, 
and character which come only from direct life-study. As a 
novelty may be noticed, by this clever ready-handed artist, 
“ Bringing Ilome the Maypole.” This is a design for a mural 
decoration which two years ago was executed in the studio of 
the painter's brother-in-law, Mr. Birket Foster. As a composition, 
or procession, this sketch breaks down half-way towards the 
middle. Yet, taken as a whole, in its strongly pronounced cha- 
racter, in the revival of what is truest and best in medievalism, 
and in the pledge given of the possibility of adapting, either in the 
studios of our painters or for the mansions of our country gentry, 
the ancieut prastice of mural painting which obtained both in 


G 
ermany and Italy during the middle ages, this desi 
accepted as a of the may be 
r. Frederick Walker contributes studies which have ai 
much attention, “ Lilies,” in a garden tended by a lady, is one of 
the most marvellous studies ever exhibited in this or an 
The details, are something better than “ pre-Raffaellite’”. 4; 
labour is not thrown away purposely; the flowers are not made to 
look foolish or childish; on the contrary, they bear the 
not only gracefully, but, as it were, intelligently, in the curve of 
the stem, the toss of the leaf, and the poise of the head, Thus, 
without painful elaboration, each plant in the garden is distin. 
guished a its actual character; individual roses, &c. are not 
painted as portraits, or as photographic cartes de visite, but ay 
merely true to life, even to the curl of the leaf lying loosely 
ready to fall. The lady’s figure may be a little flat, but altogether 
the treatment is most skilful, specially in the way in which the 
multitudinous details have been brought together. The sentiment 
of the scene has a certain hazy softness in common with the pj 
tures of Mr. G. D. Leslie; but for firmness of drawing Mr. W 
is not often equalled by the painters of the day. Thus, for pre- 
cision of form and accurate curve of line cast into perspective, we 
have seldom seen anything more perfect than the neck, shoulders 
arms, and kerchief of the girl seated in “ The Gondola.” This scene 
on a canal in Venice, has all the brilliance and light of an out. 
door study. Mr, Walker's fearless use of body-colour is worthy of 
note, and the painter is right not to care what means he uses, pro. 
vided only he attains his ends well. 

Mr. Burne Jones, equally by his merits and defects, invites t 
criticism, It is right that we should respect the elevation of his 
thought, that we should commend his allegiance to great his 
toric schools, that we should prize a style which rises above the 
prevailing materialism of-the day. But, on the other hand, it 
is hard to excuse the artist for his absolute disdain of nature, 
Mr. Burne Jones relies deliberately, for his sentiment, on bad 
drawing. A fine study in red chalk of “a head,” which recalls 
pleasantly the manngr of the old masters, is made impressive 
by the chin being egregiously all on one side. Indeed the 
artist’s cherished idea of religious or spiritual art seems to be that 
all anatomies shall be non-natural. He here exhibits “three 
figures” in a circle—much like chickens in process of hatching 
within an egg-shell—which present innumerable impossibilities in 
disposition of limbs. It must be confessed that such outrage 
upon nature is almost too much of a good thing, even in the cause 
ot high art. 

We cannot quit the Exhibition without bearing testimony to 
the renewal of life which this “Old Society ” ever secures through 
its young blood. The most recent and the best manifestations of 
the art of painting in water-colours the public are accustomed to 
find within these walls. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER.* 


 @ipneseg EL CUNNINGHAM, by this handy and indeed hand- 
some volume of the Plays of Massinger, has supplied a void 
long existing in popular collections of our old dramatists. The 
four-volume edition of Gifford was always costly, and has now 
become scarce; and the reprint of it in one volume dogg 
cumbrous, and not very remarkable for correctness of type. 
castigated edition forming a portion of Murray’s Cabinet Library 
did not satisfy the real students of dramatic literature, and yet did 
not find favour with readers who account all plays, whether Bowd- 
lerized or not, abominations. Colonel Cunningham has wisely 
adhered to Giflord’s text; for, both as regards text and comment, 
the first real editor of Massinger left little to be done by others. Into 
this, his first editorial essay, Gifford put his full force, and that 
force was of no common order, since he was not merely well ve 
in our dramatic literature, but also in the Latin writers—Senea, 
Juvenal, and others—from whom the stage writers before the 
Restoration drew liberally. It was, perhaps, scarcely wot 
while to break upon a wheel such butterflies as the preceding 
editors of Massinger—Coxeter and Mason. But Gifford, besides 
being, almost a lifelong invalid, and editor of a then very pugnacious 
journal, had in him a good deal of the spirit of the Scaligers, the 
elder Gronovius, George Steevens, and Porson—none of whom 
were wont to deal complimentary phrases to their editorial brethren. 
The plan and size of this edition did not admit of footnotes, but 
the Introductory Notice and the Glossary furnish nearly all that 
ordinary readers will require. He who makes Massinger his study 
will have recourse to Gifford; but an edition which may be 
with pleasure, and does not tax tke pocket heavily, merits # 
kindly welcome. In one respect indeed the volume before us 8 
more complete than any former edition of Massinger’s works, since 
it contains a play long supposed to have been one of the many 
victims to the oven and piepans of herald Warburton’s evel 
memorable cook-maid. Believe as You List will not add much to 
its author’s reputation, It wears the aspect of a play written 
in haste for some particular occasion, and it shows also tokens 
other hands besides Massinger’s. ‘The way in which it has beet 


* The Plays of Philip Massinger, from the Text of William Giferd 
with the addition of the 7; 
Colonel I’, Cunningham. London: Crocker. 
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reclaimed, however, as described in the Introductory Notice, is 
yery creditable to Colonel Cunningham’s editorial sagacity. 


The life of Massinger, like that of so many of his contem- 
ies who wrote for the stage, was passed amid difficulties 
ind distress ; and, in his case, the causes of distress are not easy to 
understand. To all appearance he had a fair start in life. He 
a good education, completed at the University, the traces of 
gbich are visible in all that remains of his writings; and he in- 
grited from his father Arthur the patronage of the noble family 
of the Herberts, at a time when a patron was almost as essential 
ysa manager to every one who wrote for the stage. There is no 
ground for imputing to Philip Massinger such a life and conversa- 
fion as wrecked, not undeservedly, the fortunes of Peele and 
Marlowe. Yet after a time we find his prospects suddenly, and, 
gsit seems, irretrievably, overcast. It is agreed that™he quitted 
gt, Alban’s Hall, Oxford, abruptly, and it has been surmised that 
his conversion to the Church of Rome—a political, almost as much 
43 a religious, offence in those days—was the cause of his doing so, 
md that it lost him the favour of the House of Pembroke. The 
death of his father in 1606 coincided nearly with his leaving 
Oxford, and we are in the dark as to whether Arthur Massinger 
cat him off with or without a shilling, or whether he had any- 
thing to bequeath. Philip’s poverty however is certain, what- 
ever the cause of it may have been. In the autumn of his 
days he thus wrote of himself :—*“ He enlisted in youth amongst 
divers whose necessitous fortunes made literature their profession.” 
The word /ilerature is here most significant. As yet there was 
neither an Albemarle Street nor a Paternoster Row for the solace 
ad benefit of authors. The publishers and book-vendors of 
little Britain were unable to keep authors in meat and clothing, 
ad the reward for a dedication was often the only guerdon or 
remuneration which the dwellers in garrets received. With 
the exception of grave and well-lodged divines, or of historians 
and coutroversialists who dealt with Church and State matters, 
and who were, if paid at all, paid by the great, there was 
no vocation for the literary man in the seventeenth century 
except composition for the stage. At a time when newspapers 
were merely gazettes, and reviews and magazines unknown, 
the profits of the scholar would not have supplied him with 
fire or raiment; a Church living, or an underling’s place at 
Court or in a noble household, was the highest object of his 
studies and his ambition. The prices, however, paid to dramatic 
authors, if the value of money at the time be taken into account, 
were by no means contemptible; and, besides what managers 
Alleyne or Henslowe might pay, the worth of a dedication was at 
least forty shillings. Of such adjuncts to housekeeping Massinger 
enjoyed at least a fair amount. He held the pen of a ready writer, 
and his plays appear to have been generally well received by audi- 
ences; yet in 1615, several years after he commenced writing for 
the theatre, we find him, in conjunction with other bedfellows in 
nisery, humbly suing Philip Henslowe for a small advance of 
money. “Ffow much money have 7 Master Matthew?” was 
aquestion he was often asked; and his writings display a close 
aud unhappy familiarity with the “painful family” of debt, 
hunger, rags, the spunging-house, and the sheriff’s officer. We can 
scarcely imagine him to have paraded, as Euripides was taxed 
with doing, the rags and the wallet of Telephus and Peleus, 
merely from a taste for picturesque mendicancy. We may indeed 
discard Coleridge’s supposition that his poverty infused a demo- 
atic bitterness into his verse ; but we cannot overlook the many 
proofs he has given of having been throughout a long career “ one 
out of suits with fortune.” 


That Massinger was born and died, that he was poor and at 
least once imprisoned for debt, are nearly all the facts of his life 
that can be pronounced certain. Yet his plays, and especially the 
dedication of them to patrons or personal friends, afford us some 
— inferences. ‘Commendatory verses” are not much 

tter vouchers for a man’s character than epitaphs, and in reading 
them we are often tempted to repeat Charles Lamb’s searching 
question in a churchyard, after due study of the tombstones— 
“Where are the bad people?” In the commendatory verses, 
however, signed “Thomas Jay, Miles,” there is a passage of 
doubtful interpretation as regards Massinger himself, but an in- 
structive one as to the position he held in contemporary opinion. 
It may argue that the poet was a person of much modesty, or that, 
on the contrary, he arrogated to himself more credit for his plays 
than his co-mates in dramatic composition or the public were 
willing to assign to him. The lines are these :— 


Whosoe’er beyond desert commends 
Errs more by much than he that reprehends : 
For praise misplaced, and honour set upon 
A worthless object, is distraction, 
I cannot sin so here, unless I went 
About to style you only excellent. 
Apollo’s gifts are not confined alone 
To your dispose, he hath more heirs than one. 
And such as do derive from his blest hand 
A large inheritance in the poet’s land 
As well as you; nor are you, I assure 
Myself, so envious, but you can endure 
To hear their praise, whose worth long since was known 
And justly too preferred before your own, 
I knew you'd take it for an injury 

And ’tis a well becoming modesty) 
To be parallel’d with Beaumont, or to hear 
Your name by some too partial friend writ near 
Uncquall’d Jonson ; being men whose fire, 


Do so, and you shall find your gain will be 
Much more, by yielding them privrity, 
Than with a certainty of loss to hold 
A foolish competition. 
From the tenor of Thomas Jay’s advice, which is far better than 
his verses, it might appear that Massinger had been indulging in 
some thrasonical vein, or in some unseemly complaints about his 
position among writers for the stage in the year 1630, for in that 
year his drama of The Picture was printed for the first and only 
time. Yet, on the other hand, there is a generally sober tone in 
his plays, and an absence of servility in his dedications—if they 
are compared with that class of addresses current at the time— 
which may lead us to think better of him, and to give him credit, 
poor as he undoubtedly was for many years, for modesty and dig- 
nified self-respect. And this opinion is in some measure con- 
firmed by Gitford, who remarks that the commendatory verses 
prefixed to his dramas dwell more on the moral worth than on the 
genius of their author. There were literary factions and literary 
wars in the days of Elizabeth and James, as well as in the days 
when Dryden and Settle, Pope and Cibber, wrestled with one 
another in the arena of abuse. But the records of Massinger’s life 
are too scanty to warrant us even in surmising whether he took 
part with Ben Jonson, or with his foes, Marston and Decker. 
Gifford indeed remarks that it is evident that there “ was little 
cordiality between Jonson and our author; the former could bear 
no rival near the throne.” We require the evidence for this 
assertion; at best it is merely negative. 
The evidence for Massinger’s extreme poverty rests principally 
upon two or three sentences in the dedications of his Great Duke 
of Florence, licensed for the Queen’s servants, July 5, 1627, and 
of his Maid of Honour, probably licensed a year later. ‘Their 
author had then been writing for the stage for at least ten years. 
To Sir Robert Wiseman, to whom the earlier dedication was ad- 
dressed, he writes :—“ For myself, I will freely, and with a zealous 
thankfulness, acknowledge that for many years I had but faintly 
subsisted, if I had not often tasted of your bounty.’ In the later 
dedication he says to his most honoured friends, Sir Francis 
Foljambe and Sir Thomas Bland:—“I heartily wish that the 
world may take notice, and from myself, that I had not to this 
time subsisted, but that I was supported by your frequent 
courtesies and favours.” These passages settle the question as to 
Massinger’s distress; but a statement of Langbaine’s seems to 
point to some improvement in his fortunes, at least towards the 
close of his life :—“ He went to bed on the 16th of March, 1640, 
in good health, and was found dead in the morning in his own 
house in the Bankside.” The owner of a house can hardly, even in 
-_ of low rents, have died in destitution like poor Otway or 
Ffloyd Sydenham. 

That he laboured ey ange in his vocation is evident from the 
number of plays which he wrote, jointly or severally ; and that he 
composed rapidly we learn from a contemporary poet cited by 


Langbaine :— 

- «+ «+  Massinger that knows 

The strength of plot to write in verse and prose ; 

Whose easy Pegasus will amble o’er 

Some threescore miles of fancy in an hour. 
Yet, if he wrote quickly, he must have corrected leisurely, since 
in his verse there are no marks of the fatal facility which augurs 
haste rather than speed. “ Next to the grace and dignity of senti- 
ment in Massinger,” says Mr. Hallam, a favourable but not a 
partial judge of his plays, “ we must praise those qualities in his 
style. Every modern critic has been struck by the peculiar beauty 
of his language. In his harmonious swell of numbers, in his pure 
and genuine idiom, we find an unceasing ” Such graces 
are not to be earned by a poet 

qui in hora sxepe ducentos, 

. Ut magnum, versus dictabat, stans pede in uno. 
Copartnership in the composition of plays was not merely a con- 
venience for the writers of them, some of whom might be devoid 
of tragic and others of comic powers, but also in some degree a 
necessity of the theatre in the time of Massinger. The Play 
house was the general purveyor of public amusement, its on 
rival being the bear-garden, and that, in the course of Elizabeth’s 
reign, had begun to fail in attraction. The stage afforded at least 
three avenues to literary men; one, the mending or altering of 
plays that had gone out of fashion, or of plays imperfectly con- 
structed; another, the combination of two or three writers in 
one piece, so that the copy might be the sooner ready for repre- 
sentation; and the third, sole and single authorship. We may 
reasonably imagine Massinger to have spent some years in the 
obseure and perhaps ill-paid labour of working upon other persons’ 
plays--in fact, in learning the business of his caliing. In his next 
stage he is found in conjunction with writers who have left 
a name—Field, Decker, and others; and finally, he attains ex- 
perience and confidence enough to stand alone. It is impossible 
to detect such portions of the dramas bearing Massinger’s name on 
their title-pages as were written by his colleagues. Field, we 
know, contributed to one of his noblest plays, the Fatal Dowry, 
and it is to be hoped that the comic scenes fell to his allotment 
of the work. Massinger, although capable of devising comic 
situations and characters, does not excel in humorous or witty 
dialogue, and too often, when he attempts it, strives to raise a 
laugh by gross indecency. Of the sparkling rapidity of Fletcher's 
conversation he is utterly devoid; this defect, indeed, he shared 
with Ford and others; nor can we assent to some modern critics 
who hold that he was unable to write the language of courtiers 
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traction or vulgar manners. One brought up in the noble house 
of the Herberts, and well educated also, cannot have been wholly 
ignorant of the manners and conversation of good society. 
To all appearance Massinger had no reason to complain of his 
audiences; and that he was a favourite with the public is proved 
by his constant employment by the purveyors of the stage. 
Thirty-eight dramas, including that now printed for the first time 
among his collected works, are, in whole or in part, ascribed 
to him. In public favour, indeed, he stood higher than Ben 
Jonson, who wearied audiences by an obstinate adherence to 
humours and individualities of character, or by ponderous tragedies 
derived from times in which unlearned spectators took no in- 
terest. Massinger had never cause, like Jonson, to quit “the 
loathed stage,” or to banish the groundlings in odes as fierce 
as the speeches of Coriolanus to the unwashed mob of Rome. 
Yet after the Restoration we find Jonson’s plays in some vogue, 
and Massinger’s laid aside as stale, “garments out of fashion.” 
His present editor thinks that this neglect arose from the 
greater pruriency of Fletcher’s and Shirley’s dramas. But it is 
not difficult to conceive other and perhaps better reasons for 
Massinger’s unpopularity. With the Restoration began a taste 
for what has since been designated “genteel comedy”; with it 
also began a preference for declamatory rhetoric over the proper 
phrase of passion, The tragedy of Massinger paled its ineffectual 
tire before the rant of Don Sebastian and the Indian Emperor, 
while such wit and humour as he owned possessed a somewhat 
archaic flavour, and had no chance of competing with the lax and 
libertine dialogue of Etheridge, Killigrew, and Wycherley, itself 
an echo of the ordinary conversation at Whitehall. Professor 
Masson has described him as “the modest and manly Massinger,” 
and the epithet “modest” is not misapplied if we compare his 
comedies with the five-act farces of the second Carolinian period. 
His comedies were too grave, his tragedies too free from rant, for 
the fashions that came with Charles from Brussels ; and just as 
the old cavaliers, with their loyalty, their “state and ancientry,” 
disappeared before the carpet-knights of Whitehall, so Massinger 
was laid on the shelf, cal and Pepys alike rejoiced in the 
superior refinement of an age Which pronounced the Moor of 
Venice dull, and applauded the Adventures of Five Howrs, the 
Parson’s Wedding of Killigrew, and the Spanish Friar of Dryden. 
But, although set aside, Massinger was not neglected by the 
younger generation of play-writers. If he was not good to act, he 
was good to plunder; new heads might be fitted to the busts of 
his plays; his Bondman was worked up into a lifeless comedy 
called the Interval, his Fatal Dowry into the Fuir Penitent. 
Nothing, perhaps, more vividly displays the neglect into which 
Massinger had fallen than the success of Rowe’s tragedy. Of all 
the 2 on Massinger this was incomparably the most audacious, 
yet of it Samuel Johnson thus wrote :— 

The Fair Penitent is one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, where 
it still keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long keep them, for 
there is searcely any work of any poet at once so interesting by the fable or 
so delightful by the language. The story is domestic, and therefore easily 
received by the imagination, and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquisitely harmonious and soft, or sprightly, as occasion requires, 
Johnson, when he wrote these words, was plainly ignorant of the 
existence of the I’atal Dowry, and it was reserved for Richard Cum- 
berland, in some excellent papers in his Observer, to vindicate 
Massinger and expose the felonious Rowe. The author of Jrene 
was but slenderly qualified to judge either of the “fable” or 
“diction ” of tragedy; but an editor of Shakspeare might have 
been expected to know something of the true Unaas well as of the 
false Duessa. His ignorance, however, was to a great degree 
shared by persons far better versed than Johnson was in the earlier 
English drama. The learned George Steevens, and the inde- 
fatigable and exact Malone, though they occasionally tdok from 
Massinger illustrations of Shakspeare, were each of them unaware 
of his merit as an author. They used his plays much as Robinson | 
Crusoe used the wrecked Spanish brig; they brought away from 
him all that suited their particular occasions, and kicked aside the 
doubloons and pistoles as “ slight, unmeritable ” dross, 

Massinger, as we have already said, died in March, 1640; and 
as regards the theatre, and the writers for it, this date is significant. 
Within eighteen months from that date the play-houses were 
closed by an Order in Council, and in 1648 they were prohibited 
by a formal Act of the Puritan Parliament. In 1642, indeed, the 
people of England were enacting a tragedy, as the issue proved, 
more solemn and severe than any representation of the stage, and 
six years later the gloom of Puritanism was predominant; plays 
savoured of “the man of sin”; and the sons of Belial, as the 

layers were held to be, their occupation being gone, were either 

urking in garrets or fighting under the banners of Rupert and 
Newcastle at Newbury or Marston Moor. It is some tribute to 
Massinger’s genius that his play of the City Madam was, in this 
dreary interim, printed for the first time. To Andrew Penny- 
cuicke, an actor of some repute, we are indebted for its publica- 
tion ; and his dedication of it to the Countess of Oxford, a distant 
relative of the Pembroke family, is not without significance. It 
connects the story or the traditions of the poet's boyhood with this 
reprint of one of his best dramas. The opinions of modern critics will 
be found abridged in Colonel Cunningham’s Introductory Notice. 
Of these Mr. Hallam’s is, in our opinion, the most just, and Haz- 
litt’s the most unfair. Hazlitt, however, was perhaps set against 
Muassinger by his hatred of Gifford, his editor. Acmirable as this 
critic’s judgments trequently are, they are occasionally tinged by 


= 
rate Juvenal because his foe had translated Juvenal’s satj 

bably led him to deny to the author of the Great Duke of Ml, 
and the New Way to Pay Old Debts, the justice he has rendered 
to writers far inferior to Philip Massinger. 


THRING ON GRAMMAR.* 


R. THRING fairly baffles us. We can no more make out 

SVE the object of either of his little books than we can tell w 
he announces his clerical character in one title-page and con 
it in the other. Mr. Thring, in the course of his second book, has 
a long argument against the use of short sentences. But he beg; 
the preface to his first book with a series of sentences whos 
shortness is quite sensational and spasmodical. No Frenchman 
could outdo such a beginning as this— 

What is Grammar ? 

That is the first thing to settle. 


We dare say it is our fault and not Mr. Thring’s, but really, if we 
had no other way of finding out what Grammar is, except 
Mr. Thring’s account of it, we fear that we should have to abj 
in ignorance to all time. What class of people can learn anything 
from such misty sort of philosophy as this ? 

Mere animals are shut up in themselves and remain unchanged. 

Men constantly send out parts of their inner life in various ways ; thes 
parts then have a kind of separate life and can influence other men. 

Language, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture are the chief shapes in 
which men embody themselves and deal with their fellow men, 
ee therefore, means inner life or thought taking an outward 


And Grammar means the rules which are discovered by common sense 
applied to language. 
This sort of talk is to us like a great deal of French talk; it is 9 
very clear and precise that, for plain people, there is no knowi 
what it means. Perhaps again, if we knew what a “ thoughi- 
brick” is, we should get some idea when we are told that Mr, 
Thring’s Grammar 
intends to do away, if possible, with the idea of mystery, and of a mysterious 
power in words which makes them act on each other, instead of being 
thought-bricks fitted into their places at the pleasure of the builder, This 
is the main plan, ; 
But, as Mr. Thring does not stoop to explain what a “ thought- 
brick” may be, he is so far from having done away with mysteries 
aud mysterious powers that he has given us something in the 
form of a “ thought-brick ” which is much more mysterious than 
anything in the Kton Grammar. Then again, what can be more 
mysterious, what can be more likely to suggest the idea of a 
mysterious power vested in Mr. Thring, than the cabalistical-look- 
ing figures which seem to be called Exercises in Grammatical 
Analysis? Here, for instance, is a plain bit of Charles Lamb:— 

Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill, merchant, and one of the Directors of 
the South Sea Company—the same to whom Edwards, the Shakspeare com- 
mentator, has addressed a fine sonnet—was the only pattern of consistent 
gallantry I have ever met with. 


Mr. Thring first gives us what he calls a “Skeleton Form,” which 
differs from the text by leaving out the words which we have put 
in italics, and then a“ Map,” in which they appear again in the 
following portentous guise— 
Joseph Paice, fof 
[ Bread-street-hill, 
( merchant, 
and one of the Directors (of 

(the South-Sea Company— 

the same ( 

the Shakspeare 
Edwards, (commentator, 


to whom, 
has addressed a fine sonnet— 


“was the only pattern of 
consistent 
(gallantry 
I 


have ever met with. 


Who is expected to profit by all these strokes and brackets we 
have not the faintest notion. We only hope, in the name of com- 
mon humanity, that it is not the Uppingham boys. 
Altogether—we have no doubt that it is wholly because we are 
so unphilosophical—we cannot form the remotest guess as to the 
class of people for whom Mr. Thring’s books are meant. They 
seem to be meant, though he does not directly say so, for people 
who know no language but their own and who take no interest 
in the history of their own language. It is very rarely, and then 
mostly with a kind of apology, that Mr. Thring ventures to give 
any kind of illustrations from other languages, and, where he 
attempts anything like philology, it is of the very poorest kind. 
Are there any people, to whom Greek, German, Latin, and French 
are unknown tongues, whose ideas of English are bounded by 
last two or three hundred years, but to whom Mr. Thring’s “ 
and “Skeleton Forms” are intelligible and interesting? We 
suppose that there are such people; otherwise Mr. Thring would 
hardly write books, or the Delegates of the Press publish books, 
which seem to be fit for nobody else. But they must surely be @ 
very strange set of people. Mr. Tbring “commends his labours 
to all those who are interested in the work of Education, and the 
new field opened by the Oxford Examinations.” We trust this 


* On the Principles of Grammar, By the Rey. E. Thring, M.A. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1868, 
Exercises in Gr tical Analysi 


By E. Thring, M.A. Oxford: 


his personal feelings; and the spirit which prompted him to under- 
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isnot the sort of thing in which the Locals and Non-Gremials are 
jned. What they want surely are helps to teach them the 

: of their own tongue and its relation to other tongues, 
‘nts on Which Mr. Thring will not enlighten them one bit. We 
say, again, that it is because we are unphilosophical, but, 
beiv unphilosophical, we cannot conceive any Grammar which is 
not Com arative. Mr. Thring’s system, so far as we can make head 
qr tail of it, seems to look on the modern English tongue as some- 
ing which stands all by itself, with no reference to anything 
dy. We dare say it might be possible to explain the abstract 
of a noun and a verb to people who know not a word of 

[atin or French. But who, we again ask, are the people who, 
not knowing a word of Latin or French, care about the abstract 
nsture of nouns and verbs? And, if Mr. Thring’s readers do | 
jnow anything of any language but their own, it is simple 
emelty to set them to learn in a way which excludes all the | 
charm—we were almost going to say, all the romance—of the | 


study. 

We do not, therefore, profess to criticize Mr. Thring’s books © 
from his own point of view, because we have no kind of notion | 
what that view is. But in looking through them, we see a great | 
many places where he has missed golden opportunities of kindling 
his subject into life by the use of the Comparative method, and | 
sme in which, by inattention to the history of our own language, 
he has been led into positive mistakes. 

Of course all strong forms of verbs, and all plurais of nouns 
eding otherwise than in s, are set down as “irregular,” without — 
the least thought of all ‘the grammatical history that lies hid in 
them. One of Mr. Thring’s cases of an irregular piural is “ sin- | 

, Pea, plural Peas or Pease.” Mr. 'Thring, as a classical | 
scholar, if as nothing else, should have known that this is a case, 
not of an “irregular plural,” but of an imaginary singular. | 
“Pease,” the better way of spelling the word, is not a plural at_ 
all; the s is radical, just as in the Latin piswm, and the singular | 
pea is simply the mistake of some one who spelled pease, peas, and 
then thought that peas was plural. Again, directly afterwards, | 
“Sessions” is put among singular nouns in s which are erroneously | 
ued as plural. This strikes us as quite inaccurate. 

We believe that children used to be taught that the English | 
indefinite article was a, and that a became an before a vowel, simply | 
because the x» made it easier to speak. We need hardly insult any | 
reader by telling him that the real form is an, and that the a | 
is dropped before consonants. Now Mr. Thring, when he gets 
among articles, if he does not actually repeat the error, at any rate 
does nothing to correct it. He talks of a as the indefinite article 
as opposed to the definite the. Elsewhere (in the Analysis Book, 
p15) we read :— 

“One” is used indefinitely for any person ; as, “ One would imagine.” 
This is the Latin “ homo,” “ a man,” and the French “ on,” and isan entirely | 
different word from the adjective numeral “ one,” which is the Latin word 
“unus;” “ No one went ” is “ nemo,” “ne homo ;” “ Not one man went” 
is“ne unus,” and a different word. 


Of course Mr. Thring is quite right when he says that one used in- 
definitely is on, homo. But does he really believe that the plain 
ish words one, none, are derived from “ unus,” “ne unus”’? If 
he does not so believe, he does himself great injustice in his way of | 
expressing himself, as his words clearly mean that one the numeral | 
stands to wnus in the same relation in which the indefinite one stands 
tohomo. That is to say, Mr. Thring, like so many other people, 
confounds derivation and cognation. And to think of losing the 
opportunity of pointing out the analogy between the French use of 
homo and the German and Old-English use of man—the French 
use being no doubt the application of a Teutonic idiom to the | 
Latin word! And to think of losing the golden opportunity of ex- | 
plaining the whole nature of one and an; how the original ax has | 
taken two forms with slightly different meanings; how great an 
advantage this double form, “one book” and “a book,” gives | 
our English over both French and German, both of which must | 
express the two different ideas by the same word; lastly, how | 
both one and an have a tendency to drop the before a con- | 
sonant, as universally with ax, and with one also when Sir John 
Maundeville talks of “folk that han but o foot,” and how the 
same tendency appears still more strongly in the negative form 
none, which, except at the end of a sentence, has now sunk into xo, 
even before a vowel. All this is surely very interesting to an 
— learner, but it is just what Mr. Thring leaves out alto- 
er, 
_ Then he tells us, speaking still of the indefinite article (Prin- 
ciples, p. 29) :— 
Notice the following phrases :— 
Slain to a man. Many a prayer. 
1 go a hunting (old English form, on hunting, as in the 


expression, “on a journey”). 
A Dlack-and-white dog. A black and a white dog. 
But in poetry, “ 4 sadder and a wiser man.” 


And elsewhere (Principles, p. 75) we get the following highly 
philosophical mare’s-nest :— 

It will be found on examination, that the combination which has been 
called the Preseut ‘Tense Passive, is only a present tense as far as telling the 
Present state uf a completed action. But where it is necessary to express 
the Strictly present sense of the state of an action going on, it gives 
@ no assistance. ‘To meet this difficulty, the English language either 


arrange, light up, and put in an intelli 


employs the round-about combination of the participle of the auxiliary verb 
to be,” with the passive participle ; as “ ‘lhe house is being built,” an ex- | 
Mesion which, in reality, declares that a thing is guing on, and finished at 
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the same time; or else it makes the present participle active serve in a 
aaive Som: as, “ The house is building,” “Corn is selling,” “Lodgings are 
ing.” 

This however is a colloquialism, though found in literature, e.g. Macaulay’s 
Hist. of England, i. 238,“ While innocent blood was shedding under the 
forms of justice, the new parliament met.” 

Ib. 307, “ Chelsea Hospital was building.” 

Ib. 666, “ While the foulest judicial murder which had disgraced even 


those times was perpetrating, a tempest burst forth.” 


Lord Macaulay, let us remark once for all, understood the English 
tongue, though Mr, Thring does not. ‘The first of these two pas- 
sages renders the second inexcusable. Though Mr. Thring classes 
the a in “I goa hunting ” with the indefinite article, with which 
it has no more to do than with the satellites of Jupiter, yet he had 
some notion that the true form was “on hunting,” therefore that 


_ hunting was a verbal noun, or gerund, or whatever we please to call 


it. But when Mr. Thring meets the same gerund or verbal noun, 
so to speak stripped naked, with no on nor even a to protect it, he 


| takes it for a participle. Have we really to explain to the Head- 


Master of Uppingham School, to a gentleman whose books are 
ublished by the Delegates of the Press, that when Lord 
acaulay, in his thorough knowledge of our tongue, said “blood 
was shedding,” “ shedding” was not « participle of any kind, but a 
verbal noun, the English ing answering to the German ung? Does 
he really not know, what his first passage looks as if he did know, 
that the first form is, “blood was on [or in] shedding,” the second 
“blood was a shedding,” and lastly “blood was shedding ;” the 
eye thus gradually dying away till the noun at last looks 
ike a participle to those who do not know what the real form of 
an English participle is. 
In the like sort Mr. Thring; speaking this time of the definite 


| article, tells us :— 


The is used with comparative adjectives or adverbs to express degree ; 

as, “ The more I know of him, the more I like him ;” “ The stronger the 
attack, the stouter the defence.” With names of species; as, “The natural 
history of the mouse.” But not of the human species; as, “ The natural 
history of man.” “ Woman is not undeveloped man,” 
Here Mr. Thring confounds two words which in modern 
English happen to be spelled alike, but which are quite distinct. 
“ The” in such a phrase as “ the more I know of him” is no more 
the article than one in such a phrase as “ one says” is the numeral 
one. “ The more I know” is a phrase much older than the use of 
“the” as an article, and the word pe in this sense is quite distinct 
from se, seo, pet. 

In Mr. Thring’s second book he has a longish essay called 
“Hints on Composition,” from which doubtless something may 
be picked, though one is rather set against it by his affected way 
of talking about word-clearness,”’ “ word-power,” word-false- 
ness,” “ Janguage-study,” ‘ world-wilderness,” and such like. But 
it is rather ludicrous when, with Mr. Thring’s spasmodic be- 
ginning fresh in our memories, we come to his elaborate censure 
of Lord Macaulay, simply, as far as we can make out, for 
making his sentences so short as to be clear. Mr, Thring, as 
far as we can understand him, seems to say that, after all, Lord 
Macaulay is not clear. The sentences, Mr, Thring seems to 
say, are clear, but the ideas are not clear. ‘This is a trifle 
beyond us. But at all events, if Lord Macaulay's sentences 
are short, his paragraphs are of decent length. He would 
not set sentences like ‘What is Grammar?” and “ That is 
the first thing to settle,” to do the duty of whole paragraphs. 
Again, all Lord Macaulay’s sentences are grammatical; he does 
not write sentences without verbs; he would not set the words 
“ A mixture of all these” to fill up the whole space between two 
full stops. In short, whatever Lord Macaulay may be, Mr. 
Thring is as far from being clear as any writer we ever came 
across. He tells us that a Grammar “ought clearly to follow 
out a definite line,” that the business of its writer is “to sort, 
gent conscious shape 
materials which exist.” Very likely Mr. Thring may have done 
all this, and we have been too dull to find it out. We have not 
wittingly misrepresented him, because we have not in the least 
understood him. But, for that same reason, it is very likely 
indeed that we may have unwittingly misrepresented him. But 
we are sure of one thing, namely that Mr. Thring does not 
practically understand the history of the English tongue, And 
we venture to think that, without such knowledge, all abstract 
speculations about English grammar are simply worthless. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER O’LEARY.* 


ik has passed into a proverb that the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men, and though most things go by contraries in 
Ireland, that is rather in the way of making mistakes than of 
correcting the mistakes of other people. When, therefore, his 
biographer assures us that Arthur O'Leary was “one of Ireland's 
greatest men,” we are not at all surprised to be also told that 
{reland has quite forgotten him. There are, indeed, special reasons to 
account for this oblivion, and they happen for the most part to be 
just the reasons which constitute his best claim to be remembered. 
t is not merely that O’Leary’s lot was cast in a different age 
from ours, and that the particular controversies in which he 


* The Life and Writings o, Father O'Leary. By the Rey. M. B. 


Buckley, Roman Catholic Curate, 85. Peier aud Paul's, Cork. Dublin: 
Dutty. 18638 
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was engaged have happily passed away with the } of the | very small respect Bellarmine and the other apologists of the 


penal laws and Catholic Mmancipation, That would 
reason for ignoring him than for ignoring any one else who 
had once played an important part in history. But the truth is 
that the zealots whether of Ivish or of Ultramontane exclusive- 
ness—in other words, the two noisiest and most active parties 
among his countrymen—have a common motive for not desiring 
to cherish his memory. Father O’Leary was an ardent patriot 
and 2 devoted Catholic. But his patriotism took the shape 
of a genuine and outspoken loyalty to the British Empire, 
combined with a strenuous and, on the whole, successful protest 
against the injustice of the laws under which Ireland was 
then governed; and his orthodeoxy—though it coincided, as his 
clerical biographer informs us, with that of his contemporary 
Ganganelli (Pope Clement XIV.)—was very different from the 
orthodoxy of Cardinal Cullen, and would, we fear, be esteemed 
little better than heresy in the modern “archdiocese of West- 
minster.” Mr. Buckley is advised by “more than one good 
theological critic” to premise a caution against being held re- 
sponsible for all the religious opinions of his hero, as some of them 
are likely to © awaken a feeling of nervous uneasiness in the mind 
of a Catholic (¢.e. an Ultramontane) reader,” and may be called, 
“in the language of the schools, temerarious.” It is pretty clear, 
however, that his own sympathies go heartily with those of 
O'Leary, aud it is a healthy sign that the life and writings of such 
a man should be just now put forward as a model by an Irish 
Roman Catholic priest. 

Arthur O'Leary was born in 1729, when the penal laws against 
Trish Papists were in full force, pf which it is enough to say 
here that they were, as he himself hints, a faithful though clumsy 
imitation of the execrable code of the Inquisition. We should 
like to commend a study of them to a recent Wesleyan writer on 
that tribunal, who appears to imagine that “‘ Romanists” are the 
only people that ever persecuted. Young O'Leary, being destined 
tor the priesthood, had to be sent abroad for his education, and 
remained till the age of forty-two in the Capuchin convent at 
St. Malo. During part of this time he held the office of chaplain 
to the British Catholic prisoners, and was urged by the French 
Prime Minister, the Duke of Choiseul, to seduce them from their 


more 


deposing power, whom he calls “ the Knoxes and Buch 
the Catholic religion, whose works were burned by the hands of 
| the executioner in Catholic countries.” His next a ‘ 
ce was in 1779, when he published an “ Address to the 
ommon People of the Roman Catholic Religion,” to wary them 
against joining in the anticipated French invasion. Some Years 
later he was brought into controversy with John Wesley, who had 
allowed himself to become the tool of the “ Protestant Associ. 
tion,” and had published a most disgraceful letter against toler. 
tion, the fundamental principle of the Association being that «¢, 
tolerate Popery is to be instrumental to the perdition of immortg 
souls now existing, and of millions of spirits that at present hay 
no existence but in the prescience of God, and is the ion way 
provoke the vengeance of a holy and jealous God to bring 
down destruction on our fleets and armies.” 0’ 5 
contains a broad assertion of the principles of toleration, “he 
following extract is also worth quoting as a happy specimen of his 
humorous and genial way of writing :-— 


Should any of the Scotch missionaries attend Mr. Wesley into this 
kingdom, and bring with them any of the stumps of the fagots with which 
Henry VIII., his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, and the learned James 
roasted the heretics of their time in Smithfield, or some of the fagots with 
which the Scotch saints, of whose proceedings Mr. Wesley is become the 
apologist, have burnt the houses of their inoflensive Catholic neighbours, we 
will convert them to their proper use. In Ireland the revolution of the 
great Platonic year is almost completed. Things are reinstated in their 
primitive order. And the fagot which, without any mission from 
preached the Gospel by orders of Catholic and Protestant kings, is confined 
to the kitchen. Thus, what formally roasted the man at the stake, noy 
helps to feed him; and nothing but the severity of winter, and the coldness 
of the climate in Scotland, could justify Mr. Wesley in urging the rabble to 
light it. This isa bad time to introduce it amongst us, when we begin 
to be formidable to our foes, and united amongst ourselves. And to 
the glory of Ireland, be it said, we never condemned but murderers 
and perpetrators of unnatural crimes to the fagot. . . . . . We 
are too wise to quarrel about religion. The Roman Catholics sing 
their psalms in Latin, with a few inflections of the voice. Our Protestant 
neighbours sing the same psalms in English, on a larger scale of musical 
notes. We never quarrel with our honest and worthy neighbours the 
Quakers for not singing at all; nor shall we ever quarrel with Mr. Wesley 
for raising his voice to heaven, and warbling forth his canticles on whatever 


allegiance ; but he indignantly spurned the proposal, thinking it, 
as he afterwards said, a “crime to engage the ling of England’s 
soldiers and sailors in the service of a Catholic monarch against | 
the Protestant sovereign.” The war ended in 1763, and eight | 
years later Father O'Leary returned to his country, and took | 
charge of the “ Little Friary,” a Catholic chapel at Cork. Mis 
preaching soon began to aitract attention, but what first brought | 
him prominently before the notice of the publictwas the publica- 
tion of a series of letters in reply to a Voltairian pamphlet directed 
against the divinity of Christ and the immortality of the soul, by a | 
Scotch physician residing in Cork, named Blair. It is charac- | 
teristic of the state of the law that he did not think it safe to 
write till he had called on the Protestant Bishop of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Mann, “to solicit his Lordship’s permission to enter 
the lists with the obnoxious vindicator of Servetus.’ The | 
Bishop, who seems to have been a sensible man, received him 
kindly, and at once accorded the permission he sought, and thus | 
O’Leary’s first publication saw the light. To judge from the 
extracts here given, his arguments are, to say the least, as good as 
those of his antagonist, and the style is clear and vigorous, in 
places eloquent, though it would in the present day be considered 
somewhat stiff and stilted. But theological controversy was not 
his natural line, and his next appearauce before the public in 
1777 was more characteristic, and attracted a wider audience. | 
This was an essay in defence of the test oath, under the title of 
“ Loyalty Asserted.” The test oath, we may explain, was drawn | 
up by the Irish “ Catholic Committee,” acting under high | 
episcopal sanction, and introduced into an Act of Parliament | 
passed in June, 1774, for the relief of His Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects. Great exception was, however, taken to some parts of 
it by the Ultramontane party in Ireland, headed by one of the 
bishops, a Dr. Burke, who wrote a violent book against it. In 
consequence of thisa synod of Bishops of the Province of Munster | 
issued a solemn declaration that the oath “ contained nothing 
contrary to the principles of the Roman Catholic religion,” and 
the Pope (Ganganelli), to whom the declaration was sent, ex- 
pressed his approval. Still the extreme party in Rome did their 
utmost to stir up strife, and elicited a sort of censure from the 
Congregation of Propaganda, ‘The passage chiefly objected to in 
the oath was the following disclaimer of Ultramontane prin- 
ciples 

And I do swear that I reject and detest, as unchristian and impious to 
believe, that it is lawful to murder or destroy any person or persons what- 
soever, for or under the pretence of their being heretics; and also that 
unchristian and impious principle, that no faith is to be kept with heretics, 
{ further declare that it is no article of my faith, and that I do renounce, 
reject, and abjure the opinion that princes excommunicated by the Pope and 
council, or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any authority what- 
soever, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatever; and 1 do promise that I will not hold, maintain, or abet an 
such opinion, or any other opinion contrary to what is expressed in this 
declaration ; and I do declare that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome 
or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or ought to 
have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, within this reali. 

The oath was taken by the great body both of clergy and laity, 
and O'Leary wrote his pamphlet in defence of it, treating with 


tune he pleases, whether it be the tune of “ Guardian Angels” or “ Langolee,” 
We love social harmony, and in civil music hate discordance. Thus, when 
we go to the shambles, we never inquire into the butcher’s religion, but into 
the quality of his meat. We care not whether the ox was fed in the Pope's 
territories, or on the mountains of Scotland, provided the joint be good ; for 
though there be many heresies in old books, we discover neither heresy nor 
superstition in beef and claret. We divide them cheerfully with one another; 
and though of different religions, we sit over the bowl with as much cor- 
diality as if we were at a love-feast. 

But the work on which O'Leary’s fame chiefly rests is his Plea 
for Liberty of Conscience, which his biographer has incorporated 
entire into the present volume. Notwithstanding its frequent 
references to questions of the day, it will still repay perusal, and 
is a really noble vindication of principles by no means so generally 
recognised at that time, on any side, as they are now. The author 


makes no distinction between persecutions of Protestants by 
_ Catholics (which are fully admitted and unequivocally condemned), 


and persecutions of Catholics by Protestants. The power of the 
Church is strictly confined to excluding heretics from her saera- 
ments, and warning her members against their errors. “ Life, 
limb, the enjoyment of his estate, the authority of a husband, are 
founded in nature, and cannot be alienated by any spiritual juris- 
diction, much less by the civil magistrate, who is not a competent 
judge of errors, and whose sword may pierce the body, but can 
never control the mind.” He maintains—we fear mistakenly— 
that the alleged canon of the Fourth Council of Lateran ordering 
the extermination of heretics is a forgery, but adds that no such 
decree, however genuine, could bind the conscience of Catholics, 
as the Church has no power over temporal concerns. And “the 
rescripts of all the Popes that ever sat in Peter's chair, or ever 


| will, can never make an article of faith for Roman Catholics, = 


more than a King of England’s proclamation can make an articl 
of faith for English Protestants, though he is head of their 
Church.” An amusing story is quoted from Moore’s Travels to 
illustrate the tolerant and kindly disposition of the then reigning 
Pope, Ganganelli. It seems that a Scotchman well versed in the 
Apocalypse went to Rome to convert him, and meeting His 
Holiness in St. Peter's, cried out with a loud voice— Rome 1s 
the scarlet whore, and you are the Antichrist; gang awa for 
Scotland, and become a member of the Kirk.” The attendants 
were about to seize him, but the Pope interposed—* God forbid 
that I should punish an honest man, who has gone through 80 
many hardships for what he thought the good of my soul.” He 
made him some presents, and gave him full liberty to be guided 
by the Apocalypse. 
The appearance of the “ Essay on Toleration ” was the turning- 
point in Father O’Leary’s career. It had a wide circulation, 
and established his popularity as a universal favourite. He was 
elected an honorary member of a society including some of the 
most distinguished scholars and patriots of the day, known among 
the gods as the “ Monks of St. Patrick,” and among the profane 
as the “ Monks of the Screw.” He received complimentary letters 
from all sorts of people, and the Volunteers of the Irish Brigad 
made him their honorary chaplain. He received an enthusiastic 
popular welcome on visiting Dublin, and the Government tried t0 
bribe him, by the promise of a handsome reward, to write in defence 
of certain measures just then brought forward, or at least to pledge 
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* to write against them. This osal was indi tly | & travers la Crau, vers la mer, ‘dans les blés—humble écolier du grand 
himself not oe Prop y Homére,—je venx la suivre. Comme c’était—seulement une fille de la 


refused, but the offer of a pension of 150d. a year from the Crown, 
inclogged by any qunditions, was accepted ; though a change of 
inistry occurred soon afterwards, and it was never paid. At a 
riod he does seem to have accepted a pension of 200l. 

gyear from Pitt—which, however, was very irregularly paid—on 
condition of not writing against the union of the Irish and Eng- 
jish Parliaments, and on Pitt’s promise (which was not 4) of 
Catholic Emancipation and a repeal of the penal laws. His bio- 
qapher defends his conduct in this matter on the ground that he 
rally approved of the Union, and of course expected Pitt to keep 
jis word. It was perhaps the one dubious incident of his public 
jife. Heseems to have converted the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, 
ho had written violently against Catholics, to juster views, for 
his Lordship, in a subsequent Charge, exhorted his clergy to keep 
the most cordial intercourse with the Roman Catholle clergy 

4 their rishes, in order the better to carry out their common 
object 0 promoting piety, ag morals, and public order and 
charity—a sentiment which Mr. Buckley re-echoes with marked 


em 
We cannot follow Father O'Leary through all the details of his 
ing years. In 1789 he left Ireland, and became one of the 
chaplains of the Spanish Embassy Chapel in London, where his 
ing attracted general attention, and he became a great 
— in society, and occasional guest of George IV., then Prince 
of Wales, whose marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert he was popularly 
to have celebrated. This, of course, was a mistake, for 

they were married by an Anglican clergyman. He had a great 
islike to controversy, either in sermons or conversation, where it 
culd be avoided, and preached chiefly in vindication of “ our 
common Christianity,” to a mixed audience of Protestants and 
Catholics. But his career in London was not a long one. He 
died in January, 1802, regretted by all who knew him either per- 


yard, Which had been, ever since the Reformation, the favourite 
purial-place for Roman Catholics. He must have been a man of 
considerable powers, and of a bright and genial temper. His re- 
corded witticisms, if not always very brilliant, are often happ 
and never ill-natured Mr. Buckley has done his work well, 
though there must have been some carelessness in writing or in 
correcting the press. In one place we read of “an Act passed in 
1689 by James II.,” and in another of the “reversion,” meaning 
ntly the repeal, of outlawries. The queer transpositions of 
“woulds ” and “shoulds ” must, we suppose, be condoned to an | 
Irish writer. There is abundant evidence in these pages that 
Arthur O’Leary deserved to have his biography written, and it 
isonly fair to add that he has been happy in his biographer. 


glébe,—en dehors de la Crau il s’en est peu parlé. 


Here we are obviously indebted to the English translator for a 
peculiar representation of the heroine’s family relations, which 
may remind some readers of him who has figured in biography as 
the “father of chemistry and brother of the Earl of Cork.” It 
will be seen that he has his own mode of treating many other 
circumstances, for while his author unconditionally offers to follow 
the maiden “in the corn towards the sea,” &c., the translator 
would warily decline the risk of wetting his feet unless Homer 
could afford a wing to lift his scholar in a pursuit so perilous to 
life or modesty. We should hardly have guessed why the proper 
name “Ja Crau ” has been altered to “Cray”; but we are told in 
a note of Mr. Crichton’s that he has ventured on this change as 
better adapted to English verse and associations, Great are the 
pleasures of association; but we hardly see how the name of a 
rivulet in Mid Kent, or of the pleasant villages adjacent (if the 
are not now become suburbs), is to be connected in the mind wit 
the arid climate of a vast shingly plain in the Department of 
“Les Bouches du Rhéne.” Among the passages in which Mr. 
Crichton has given us most of his own genius, we must notice the 
prettily conceived song beginning 


O Magali, ma tan amado, 


where the lady is made to wish herself a bird, a fish, a sunbeam, 
a rose, &c., that she might escape the importunity of her lover, 
while he continues to reply that he would follow her as a sports- 
man, an angler, a lizard, or a butterfly. If she were an oak, he 
would be ready to twine round her; if she took the veil, he would 
be a priest to confess her—and this last suggestion is received with 
a murmur of awe among the pious country girls who hear the 


recitation. 


She declares, lastly, that he should find her dead and 


b : hy _ in her shroud among the weeping nuns ; and then he declares that 
smally or by repute, and was buried in old St. Pancras church- | he would be the earth to encompass her for ever. At this last 
protest she relents, and confers a ring upon him. This little com- 
position deserves a better fate than to be introduced to the reader 
with the queer-sounding couplet— 


O Magali, love’s model maid, 
Accept a modest serenade ; 


where the French simply begins, “O Magali, ma tant aimée— 
mets la téte & la fenétre—écoute un peu cette aubade.” Nor 
should it have admitted the doubly-distilled bookish diction of 
the verse— 


A PASTORAL EPIC OF PROVENCE.* 


HE Mireio of M. Mistral, first published in the year 1857, | 
has been the most noted product of a recent movement 

to revive the literary use of the Provengal dialect. It is a 
poem rich in local colouring, full of interesting legends and of 
uine descriptions of rural labours in a peculiar climate ; and 

. St. Réné ‘Vallandier has ably characterized it as a charming 
idyl, partly damaged by a too ambitious affectation of epic features 
and machinery. It may require some patient and imaginative 
study to form a similar impression from the translation now 
before us. We have read somewhere of a clergyman who was 
accustomed to give a novel appearance to the sermons he had 
preached by translating them into Welsh and then retranslating | 
them into English, after which processes he was convinced that the 
very sharpest of his parishioners could not recognise them. There is 
acertain air of originality about Mr. Crichton’s work which may 
y be attributed to an analogous circumstance, for he has by 
own admission not translated it directly from the Provengal, 
but from the literal French version which accompanied M. Mistral’s 
second edition. We soon ascertain that he has had no guiding 
sense of the style of his original (to say nothing of euphony or 


O Magali, if thou absorb 

‘The essence of the solar orb, 

The salamander will I be, 

And drink all day full draughts of thee. 


One of the most agreeable scenes in the original is that which 
opens the second canto (the “leaf-gathering”), where we see a 
bevy of country girls hastening to make a provision for their 


growing silkworms. 
makes a really wonderful and fearful one ; he writes— 


Of this spectacle the art of Mr. Crichton 


The mulberry branches throng 
The season-quickened maidens, as they leap 
From spray to spray. 


We hope that such a perilous stampedo of Excelsiors in petticoats 
was never seen but by the dozing imagination which, in canto vii. 
Vv. 29-30, has endowed a cornfield with “ruddy fruits,” in whose 
ears ants are said to forage. 


It will be guessed that the mild industry of the mulberry grove 


= occasion to some love-making; and that of Vincent and 
M 


ireio (or Mirelle, as the name has been Anglicized) is at once 


sufficiently flowery and passionate to suit the pastoral style, and 
so childishly simple as to excite a degree of interest in which such 
compositions have long been defective. We will not venture to 
quote any of the dialogue in the English, but will lay before our 
readers the main incidents of a very pleasant and amusing canto. 
We will follow pretty closely, for the sake of brevity, the argument 


refixed by the author. Mirelle gathers the mulberry leaves for 
er silkworms. By chance Vincent, the basket-maker, passes by 


idiomatic diction), but has replaced it by another which he has | op an adjoining path. The young girl calls him. The lad runs 
made after his own likeness—if, indeed, he has not considered the | ¢o her, and, to assist her, climbs with her into the tree. Their 
Primary translation (though a clearly and tersely written one) as | conyersation is at first very voluble; but, when she has observed 
& mere washed-out pattern to be filled up with new ornamental | that they are wasting time, and that the “bleating sheep must 
details. ; lose what others eat,” they full to work with redoubled diligence, 
Of the character of these innovations we are invited to judge | and have soon fairly earned a little leisure. Then they see a nest 
rege from his opening stanza, being the only one of which | of titmice, which Vincent brings down ; Mirelle chuckles, and says 
¢ has given the Provencal and French together; for it is impos- | that such a discovery, in their position, is believed to portend a 
sible not to contrast the fluent simplicity of the latter text with | marriage. “ Yes,” says Vincent; “but certain perils are incurred 
the gaudy figures of speech, and the tortuous, obscure, and partly | if one of the young birds escapes.” Hereupon she stows them care- 
Wugrammatical construction of Mr. Crichton’s verse. Even the | fully in her bosom, but they soon peck her, and she has to remove 
defective punctuation of line 4 seems to be no mere accidental, | them to Vincent's cap. Meantime the bough breaks, and the 
but a fair sample of the system, or want of system, which pre- | young people fall down. Presently Mirelle seems hurt or ill; the 
vails throughout the volume :— | boy she He that 
| she is mocking him, but at last vehemently returns her assur- 
oe Ae se steps I'd trace, ! ances, saying that he could bring down a star from heaven for 
Had I, his humbie scholar, Homer's wing, her, or fetch her “ the golden goat” of the sama mythology. 
Where wheat makes glad or waves the land embrace Then Mirelle is called away by her mother. Thereupon emotion 
In sooth the daughter of a sonof toil, and separation of the lovers ! 

Her name scarce breathed beyond Cray’s flinty soil. As we hope we may tempt some readers to examine the poem 

Je chante une jeune fille de Provence.—Dans les amours de sa jeunesse,— | in the French version, or even by its aid to accustom themselves 
een to the slight peculiarities of the Provengal terminations and voca- 

* Mirelle,a Pastoral Epic of Provence, from the Provencal of F. Mistral. | bulary, we will here give a brief outline of the sequel of the story. 

Translated by HH. Crichton. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868, Mirelle is the daughter, we must explain, of a rich farmer, who 
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would naturally look down on the family of an itinerant basket- 
maker. Vincent’s father cannot at first be persuaded to solicit 
such an alliance for him, but meantime Mirelle refuses three 
eligible offers; and one of the candidates, 2 brawny cattle- 
breeder, suspects that Vincent is his rival, and vows that he will 
have his revenge. Vincent er defeats him in a fair 
pugilistic encounter, but he stabs the poor youth with his drover’s 
weapon, and leaves him bleeding. He retires homeward, but is 
providentially guided, towards the evening, to an apparent ford, 
where the water-spirits inflict a summary punishment on him for 
the attempted murder. They have sneeringly reminded him that 
it is St. Médard’s Eve, when the ghosts of the drowned may walk 
and pick up their good works they have left behind them. 
Vincent is brought to the neighbouring “ mas’ or rural mansion, 
where Mirelle takes him under her care; she thence removes 
him to the cavern of a benevolent sorceress, where he soon 
recovers his strength and health. Vincent’s father at last seeks 
an interview with Mirelle’s father, but encounters a haughty 
repulse, though Mirelle declares before the two that she will 
marry none but Vincent. Old Ambrose retreats with admirable 
dignity, for he and the farmer are both veteran soldiers of the 
Republic, and have liked and respected one another under less 
aggravating circumstances. Mirelle in her despair sets out alone 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Three Maries in the isle of 
Camargue ; but she gets a sunstroke by the way; and her holy 
——— can do nothing for her in this world but to console her 
ast moments with a general series of visions illustrating the 
ways of Providence. ‘These are detailed at a considerable length, 
and have been properly regarded as historic matter which is little 
suited to a poem in a rural dialect. The same objection has been 
made to some transactions in the abode of the sorceress, which 
could not be described within our limits. 


We may observe that the recent revival of Provencal poetry 
is shown to have originated with the son of a poor gardener of 
Saint Rémy, who had found means to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. When the young man had finished his college course, he 
began to write French verses for his amusement, and was be- 
comingly anxious that they should be appreciated by his now 
widowed mother. He had the mortification to find that she did 
not understand them, 


For Frenche of Paris was to her unknowe ; 


and be magnanimously resolved to adapt to poetry a dialect with 
which her ear was more familiar. He wrote in this form some 
imaginative legends, of which the “ Angel of the Manger” 
(serafin amistous) is a graceful and affecting specimen; but he 
obtained a more brilliant success when his turn for satire was 
aroused by the social transformations consequent on the levolu- 


tion of 1848. The burden of one of his pieces—se nen Jasiam un | 


avouca (suppose we made a lawyer of him)—scems to have passed 
into a local proverb against parents too ambitious of securing a 
higher station than their own to an eldest son, and ruining them- 
selves and the cadets of the family in order that one member 
may have the opportunity of becoming a fashionable rake and 
es M. Roumanille had scon many fellow cultivators of 
t 
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moment we are not certain whether or not the author 

us to take the family of the story as reflecting the tone of 
good society. To be sure, Mr. Curtis the father is a 
made man, and he has filled the curule chair at the 
House; and every one knows that parvenus and aldermen 
the stock butts of writers of fiction. We are told too at 
the outset that he called his daughters “ young ladies” and 
his wife “madame,” having “ picked up a little French ‘in hs 
travels, of which he was noticeably proud.” Also that his 
was of the “ Moses and Son cut,” that he hated Papists ang Dis. 
senters, adored the nobility and wealth, and always kept on his 
hat in the City, to assert his position. Besides which he wored; 
kid-gloves, and sat with his knees in close proximity, and thy 
calves turned out, So we prepare to enjoy a good laugh at him qj 
through the book, and when we hear that his wife is in all 

a helpmeet for him, we immediately jump to a conclusion 
their daughters, and as to what we may expect to find at thei 
house. Hut parenthetically we may observe that we feel at ong 
that we have been brought face to face with a remarkable ma 
for in one page we are told he had made his own way to be Loni 
Mayor and head ofa great City house from nothing at all ; and in the 
next, that his countenance spoke eloquently of “ weakness, and ap 
absence of all firmness for the ordinary affairs of life.” We vist 
the abode of vulgarity, prepared to be shocked and entertained 
its gorgeous bad taste. We enter the drawing-room, and lo! 4g 
indefinable air of refinement and comfort lends an attraction 
to cverything.” | Everything betokens “ the exquisite tasty 
that had presided over the arrangements.” It must be onegf 
the daughters then who is the presiding spirit, and whose innate 
refinement counteracts the intense vulgarity of her parents, It 
is not the eldest, who is married to one brother-in-law; or the 
youngest, a quiet retiring little thing, who counts for nothing, 
and is going to marry the other. Janet, the eldest at 
home, is a dogmatical Dorcas, always floundering out of he 
depths in the shallowest theology; and if the spirit of 

is any one of them,.it is Lucy, the beauty, and the life of the 
household. Lucy then must be the author's conception of “a 
perfect woman nobly planned.” Tastes differ, and, although we 
are not in love with her ourselves, the author may be; but, if so, he 
is as varying in his moods as the capricious girl herself. One 
moment we almost suspect he is drawing her out for our amus- 
ment; the next, when she has just shocked us with what sounds 
very like atrocious vulgarity, he invites our sympathy with the 
suflering sensitive nature which takes this queer way of relieving 
itself Among other simple charms of his style, he falls back on 
| that fashion of infant art where the painter found it necessary to 
| identify the animals he had drawn by writing their names beneath, 
| So the writer annotates his dialogue as it flows along. Lucy 
particularly is always indulging in “satire” or ‘ withering sar 
casm,”’ “or saying something in her caustic manner.” As for her 
“irony,” that is so admirably disguised that we defy any living 
being to lave suspected it, and her repartee comes like a blow 
from the poker rather than a rapier thrust. Lucy, who fancies 
herself in love with a Captain Banks, never perhaps shows her 
graceful persiflage to more advantage than when flirting with Sr 


e language which he restored to literature, and of these M. Mis- 
tral was among the first, as he has been by far the most diligent 
and distinguished. It must be owned that the modern Provencal 


has a very corrupt appearance by the side of the poetry of the | 


Troubadours, and thet it ot first shocks the*eye by a remarkable 
confusion of masculine and feminine terminations, which will 


have been observed in our heroine’s original name Mireio (Fr. | 


Mireille). 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW.* 


5 leer novel bears all the traces of genius somewhat misdirected. | 
Assuredly the author has a subtle fancy, but, instead of 
exerting it in weaving a plot, he indulges it exclusively in the 
creation of his characters. More marvellous beings have seldom 
grown under the pen of the novelist; and as each of them, like an | 
actor in a country theatre, does not present a single person, but 
several in turn, the ingenuity of the author is kept always on the 
stretch. To one and all he succeeds in imparting that wondrous 
air of unreality which, taking fiction in its widest sense, ought 
perhaps to be its crowning triumph. In what circles of life his 
own lot has been cast it would be hard to say, for his personal 
iamiliarity with all—high and low, religious, political, commercial, 
fashionable, and dissipated—is as nearly as possible the same. It 
is all the more creditable to him if he has evolved so wide a range 
of character from internal consciousness, and perhaps under the cir- 
cumstances it would be exacting to ask consistency of treatment. 
As it is, and as we said, the personages are one and all like 
Dryden's Buckingham—* everything by turns, and nothing long ” 


‘although perhaps without all the brilliant Minister’s wit and 


fancy. Just as you think you have caught some salient feature, 
and are looking forward to a confirmation of your growing 
certainty, you turn over a few pages, meet the personage again, 
when changing outlines mock your deluded hope. For example, 
we have read the book conscientiously, and although we have 
formed a decided opinion of our own on indirect evidence, to this 


| 
ce ie. A Novel. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
I 


John Elster, a dull but high-bred man whom she has half snared 


| in her toils. They are seated in a little boudoir apart, and with 


rare delicacy she begins :— 
How fortunate we are to have escaped those withered crones. Did you 


| see that uncerjawed curiosity in the next room who was discussing the 


nictcorology of the pyramids, or some such gibberish, and who looked ready 
to scratch out a poor old man’s eye when he contradicted her. Iam sure 
she must have claws concealed under her clothes. . . Don’t you think 
she must shave her hair on the top of her head, in order to produce that 
bare unadorned effect like a wall that should grow the ivy. Now, if she 
were in the artistic instead of the indigo trade, she would have her tresses 
waved out and hanging on her shoulders & la Raffucile, you know, so sweet 
and innocent. 

After this, and more like it, we are not surprised to hear that 
“ it was a new experience of life to Elster, and took his breath 
away 

“ Well,” said the girl, petulantly, “don’t look so scandalized, as if! 
meant any harm. . . Now, you people who are all hair, I wonder if you 
use cantharides? or perhaps the absence of brain is favourable to capillary 
decoration! I hope you admire my phraseology. I spent an hour ovet 
Johnson’s Dictionary this morning.” 

Sir John had previously half decided to give up all idea of Lucy, 
but who could resist all this? She rivets the spell which herr 
finement has cast over him by holding out her rounded arm 
his inspection, and he felt that “ Lucy was making sad havoc of 
his philosophical theories,” and proposed on the spot. a 

Of the male characters, strangely compounded as Mr. Curtis 35 
he is by no means more so than his sons-in-law. In fact, as we 
read Brothers-in-Law we are reminded of Martin Chuzzlewits 
experiences in America, where every man he encounters is “ oe 
of the most remarkable men in our country.” Harewood, 
the younger of the two, and Mr. Curtis’s junior partner, 18 “® 
patrician” who, with no business habits, and limited means 
shattered by a dissipated life, was taken into the house for no 

articular reason. However, if Mr. Curtis was satisfied, we 
ave no right to object, although Mr. Harewood shows hims 
retty nearly as destitute of common sense as of business habits. 
hile a member of a great firm to whom credit is everything, 
he is troubled, and lets it be known that he is so, about ® 


| trifling bill that he accepted long months before to get rid of # 
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bt. Considering that he is an adept at the great 
of life, and a man “who could turn the remotest trifle to 
«. advantage,” and had the ball of fortune at his feet, and 
the house’s credit to back him, it seems odd that he should 
hare been so hard-pushed for a few pounds. But he had 
Jsbits, it must be confessed, as strange as they were expen- 
ji, The merchant prince had found out a public billiard- 
somewhere in the City, where he was accustomed to 
himself regularly, and yet contrived to escape being talked 
shout unpleasantly in City circles. The powerful treatment 
of the scenes which that strange billiard-room witnessed 
quries us back to the old stories of Crockford’s and Frescati’s. 
§o deep is the play, that “the beads of perspiration stand on 
Harewood’s forehead, and his hand shakes like an aspen-leaf.” 
No income could stand the extravagance that betted so heavily, 
when most men would have staked perhaps a sovereign or half a 
And in his home, too, Harewood is quite the gentleman 
of the penny serial school. He lolls in a dressing-gown of an 
sfternoon, he wears “ several costly diamond rings ” on his fingers, 
gnd he lived in a Valhalla of tobacco-smoke ; while, of all queer 
beverages for an habitual smoker to take to by preference, he 
dinks, with his pipe, Chablis and Sauterne. But when the 
qthor condescends on the luxurious habits of the wealthy, he 
generally gives valuable hints, which those who have been less 
jucky than himself in the extent of their social experiences may 
ma themselves of at secondhand. People with a great estab- 
lishment, as it appears, habitually have their jellies from Gunter 
for their family dinners, and—such is the power of wealth—they 
prevail on Fortnum and Mason to supply them with oyster patties. 
At times, however, he condemns his characters to unlooked-for 
axeticism, and we are startled to find a Guardsman breakfasting 
m bacon and eggs, instead of truffles and Tokay, or something 
of the kind. 
The other brother-in-law and joint hero of the tale is equally a 
to the physiologist, and remains so to the end of the volumes. 
is presented as a man so thoroughly embittered in the earlier 
stages of his career, that at five-and-twenty, and even when he 
has just been offered a brilliant partnership, he sneers like a 


istopheles through a whole dialogue with his loving mother ; 
e, a few pages after, we hear that “his weeg od high animal 
girits still gitted him with a relish for all those little pleasures of 
eistence of which he had so long been deprived, and with a 
jus for neutralizing the disagreeable in every circumstance of 
te” Vane has a soul above business, has never turned to it at 
all, and does not care to conceal his disgust for it. Accordingly 
Mr. Curtis immediately pitches on him as the very man, by taste 
amd experience, to bring round a business which Harewood has 
been somewhat neglecting. Considering then the business capacity 
of the two partners he has selected, and that he is exceptional 
weak and incapable himself, we rather stand amazed at the luc 
that has raised him from the kennel to the Mansion House, than 
share the author’s astonishment when at last the great house of 
Curtis, Harewood, and Co. comes tumbling to the ground. | It 
seems the stranger, too, that Mr. Harewood has from time to time 
been forced to find a few pounds on bill, to help towards a private 
etablishment kept up ata cost of some thousands a year, when 
wefind that all the time he has made a practice of robbing the 
cash-box. And Vane, who dislikes and despises him, finds it out, 
and takes so original a view of his duties as citizen, partner, hus- 
band, and son-in-law, that he pledges himself to keep the secret, 
doesnothing to prevent the impending crash, and, withdrawing from 
thefirm, takes his young wife to starve nobly in anattic. The over- 
strained delicacy that starves his wife and ruins his benefactor, as 
Wellas those high animal spirits of his, are illustrated by the spark- 
and seasonable raillery with which he receives the heartbroken 
eof the detected Harewood, who comes to ask for mercy. We are 
told that he feels for her both affection andsympathy. ‘Turning to 
the eager suppliant, “ How is it possible you can know all this ? 
e you turned Sybil, or have you communicated by spirit- 
tapping with the Delphic oracle?” But the truth is, the author 
over with wit, epigram, and, above all, quotation. He 
waters them at random, like orient all over the 
Volume; and not only the princess and the heroes, but all the 
ers of the tale, go about dropping them by _bucket- 
as they speak. ovalis, John Foster, Zschokke, Dr. 
Johnson, heaven knows who, are all pressed in to point his 
moral and adorn his tale. Like the Delphic priestess he talks 
inspired personages utter indifferently thoughts and senti- 
ments utterly foreign to their natures. Like Mr. Curtis, the 
tuthor has picked up a little French, which he makes the most of ; 
anxious to write down to the intelligence of his readers, he 
lever uses any of his stock without distinctly labelling the lan- 
guage from which it comes—“ serré, as the French say”; “ fin 
wurire, as our French neighbours would have said.” The tale is 
mainly a commercial one, but the author is equally at home in 
. as in City circles, and in theology, both abstruse and prac- 
tical. The Rev, Mr. Dalton “can use words which were powerful 
& the bullets of a skilful rifleman, they went straight to the 
mark.” ‘We submit, then, that it is treating the reader with scant 
Courtesy to make Mr. Dalton reserve his fire, or use nothing but 
Hank cartridge through the book. And, apropos of arms, the 
Wiiter is as much at home with those who bear them as with the 
jeined of the gown. Captain Banks of the Guards, and a newly- 
subaltern, leave an evening party together, when, with 


singular good taste and audacity, the latter thus speaks of the 
girl he believes his dignified senior to be engaged to :— 

_“ By the by, can you tell me what became of the pretty Miss Curtis to- 
night? I’m not likely to make a fool of myself by poaching on your pre- 
serves—if report speaks truly in the matter, you know. But she’s a stunner 
and no mistake—she’s delicious, by George! You don’t mind my getting a 
word with her sometimes ?” 

“ Pah!” exclaimed Frederick Banks with withering contempt. “ Confine 
your conversation to topics which you understand, and don’t take me for a 
marrying man. I can’t afford that luxury as yet.” 


It will be seen that, in our opinion, the plot and its incidents, the 
characters, the conversation, the taste and the style, perhaps leave 
something to be desired. But we may congratulate the author on 
having produced a very unique work, and his readers may thank 
him for a novel of which we may say, conscientiously, that there 
is scarcely a single page that is not infinitely amusing. 


_ ISOCRATES.* 

Fag wom few persons nowadays would care to practise all 

the elaborate artifices of Isocratean style, and perhaps as few 
would be disposed to adopt the rather low and time-serving level of 
Isocratean morality, it is quite another thing to say that any one 
would be the worse for taking a hint or two from the letter “ Ad 
Demonicum” on the latter topic, or from the famous “ Panegyric ” 
on the former. Neither the one nor the other seems to have been 
much studied of late years in our schools and colleges; indeed, 
though among Greek scholars the Panegyricus has more or less 
attracted notice at all times,it is a sign of the comparative 
obscurity of the work of Isocrates which is now published with it 
that Dr. Donaldson, in his Greek literature, classes that which is 
manifestly a letter of advice “ad Demonicum ” with the rhetorical 
speeches of Isocrates. Happily, however, those on whom devolves 
the choice of subjects for the Cambridge Little-Go have hit upon 
these two memorials of the great rhetorician as the Greek subject 
of the year; and while to this circumstance Cambridge under- 
graduates will owe, more or less, aclearer knowledge of who and 
what Isocrates was, a wider and more thoughtful class of students 
will at the same time find reason to rejoice that it has drawn out 
in a singular measure the talents of a new classical editor, and 
given him the opportunity of setting before them two brilliant 
samples of the genius of Isocrates in a highly favourable light and 
in a masterly edition. If, indeed, we would estimate that genius 
correctly, and view connectedly the two results of it which Mr. 
Sandys has included in one volume, it is as a rhetorician that we 
must regard Isocrates. Neither health nor taste would have 
allowed him to be great at oratorical displays, and although, as his 
new editor remarks, his forensic speeches are in some respects 
his best, he never loses a chance of disparaging such efforts in 
comparison with the Panegyricus, Panathenaicus, and other “ show 
speeches” of the like order. In fact, one cannot become familiar 
with the wonderful style of Isocrates, and its parallelisms of sense, 
structure, and sound—represented respectively, as Mr. Sandys re- 
marks in his lucid introduction, by the Greek terms dvriveme, 
rapicworc, and a conviction that he be- 
lieved, with the author of “ St. Stephens” among moderns, that 

Words die so soon, when fit but to be said ; 
Words only live when worthy to be read. 


Undoubtedly this faith had its drawbacks. The result of i 
either of the works on which we are commenting must be very 
much what our editor describes :—“ We feel that it is the graceful 
rhetorician, and not the experienced orator, the dexterous fencer 
and not the bold man of battle, that has engaged our attention ; 
that we have been listening only to the thin clear echoes of a 
silver bell, and not to the thunders of a Pericles or a Demosthenes,” 
Nay, to go beyond this, it must be admitted that, even where 
Isocrates would be most fervid, a conviction forces itself on the 
reader that the heart is wanting in his elaborate periods; and 
so strong does this feeling grow, the more we read, that it 
becomes difficult to credit the tradition that it was his patriotism 
(and not rather mortification at the failure of his Panegyricus 
and his Philip) that led to his suicide after the news of Cheeroneia. 
Yet, though the study of the great orators may be more health- 
ful, as reality is preferable to the counterfeit, it is not the less 
desirable to make some acquaintance with the rhetoricians, and 
one can scarcely conceive a better text-book of an inviting kind, 
on which to hang the needful amount of commentary, than that 
which Mr. Sandys has taken in hand. Even the most superficial 
undergraduate reader of the Panegyricus will hesitate, when here- 
after called upon to make a speech, before resorting to the common 
deprecatory excuses which Isocrates flings over as hackneyed 
even in his day :—(1), that allowance must be made for the little 
time he has for preparation, being, in fact, obliged to speak 
off-hand ( ioyviov, § 13); or (2), that such is the torrent of 
his feelings, and such the magnitude of his topics, that he “ can’t 
find words to express them.” But as the letter Ad Demonicum 
is much less known than the work which is now coupled with it, 
we propose to glance at its history and subject-matter as eluci- 
dated by the present editor. The genuineness of this letter was 


* Isocrates, Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. Edited by J. Edwin Sandys, 
B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868. 
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impugned as early as the fourth century of the Christian era, and it 
has met with more modern assailants in Henry Stephens, Coray, 
and Benseler. The last-named opponent is the most considerable of 
these; but Mr. Sandys disposes satisfactorily of his arguments (as 
given in the preface to his “ Teubner” edition of Isocrates), drawn 
chiefly from supposed violations of Isocratean rules as to “ hiatus,” 
and from the appearance of sundry Ionicisms in a text that should 
present pure Attic. It seems that the occurrence of the latter 

eculiarity may be ascribed to the fact that, when he composed 
Kis letter to Demonicus—a son of one Hipponicus, of whom nothing 
is known—Isocrates was engaged in teaching a school in the 
Tonian island of Chios. He went thither from Athens, circ. 393 
B.c., and it is conjectured that Demonicus may have lived in 
Cyprus, with which other remains of Isocrates are connected. 
From Chios, then, he addressed his friend’s son, just entering on 
active life, in a characteristic epistle, more shrewd than deep, 
worldly-wise rather than high-toned, yet tolerably well adapted 
to work-a-day heathen life, with a faint recognition here and 
there of something higher and beyond. His average maxims 
are such as these—namely, that bodily exercise should be limited 
to a point consistent with health and short of exhaustion (§ 14), 
that immoderate drinking likens the mind enfeebled thereby to a 
driverless chariot (§ 32), and that, as the inscription over 
one of the entrances to Shrewsbury school enforces, from 
Isccrates, édv Yeo He falls beneath this 
average when (§ 25) he proposes, as a touchstone of a friend’s 
secresy, “that you should only entrust to him secrets that 
are no secrets”; that you should extol absent friends, both 
that those who hear you may be impressed with your staunch- 
ness (§ 26), and that they may win you more goodwill and 
affection by duly reporting your words to those friends (§ 33). 
Doubtless, too, it is a cleverish way of worming out any one’s 
opinions on a matter that nearly concerns you, to put the case to 
them as if it were perfectly indifferent (§ 34) ; yet it might need 
Isocratean artifice to dissemble your personal interest, and a 
bungling Demonicus might lay himself open to the charge of dis- 
ingenuousness. The lowest level, however, of Isocratean morals 
is not worse than that widespread heathen maxim which bids a 
man hate his foe as heartily as he loves his friend (§ 26), a level 
above which none but Socrates—and, as Mr. Sandys notices, 
Diogenes, according to Plutarch—rose ; whereas, on the other hand, 
in § 39, the rhetonician distinctly recognises as a spur to do justly 
and equitably the same “ hope full of immortality ” of which in 
the Panegyricus, § 28 (epi rod Biov Kai Tod ravTog 
aiavog rag Exovory he hasa glimpse. In almost as 
high a tone is his assertion, § 46, that “ worse than the open 
sinuer is the outwardly correct hypocrite ;” and when in § 41 he 
touches gravely on the use and abuse of the tongue, he winds up 
what he has to say with a bit of practical wisdom to which our 
modern Demonici may well give heed—namely, that the only 
fitting occasions of speech are (1), “when you are well up in your 
subject”; and (2), “ when there is no help for it, but speak you 
must.” The completeness of Mr. Sandys’s editorial work will make 
this almost unknown treatise as popular as his labours render it 
intelligible ; and the affluence of ancient and modern illustration 
grouped around it will prevent its lapsing into the obscurity to 
which till now the lack of a vates sacer, or modern editor, has con- 
demned it. 

The Panegyricus is better known, and of a different character. 
It affords a tiner field for its author’s style, being an effort made, 
not for the closet or the private ear, but for the myriads of 
holiday-keepers at the Panathenea, or Panhellenic festivals. It 
matters not that in all likelihood it was never recited, at least 
by its author; it was read in multiplied copies, and, in spite of 
its partisanship, suppressions, and glossings over of Athenian 
failures—nay, perhaps even because of these—it remains a me- 
morial of the power of style to work upon the mind as well as 
on the ear, and to kindle an enthusiasm which orators and 
historians who sat at his feet failed to evoke in equal measure 
with Isocrates. Where is there to be found so fine a com- 
pliment to Athens as where, in § 50, he says that the wisdom 
and oratory of Athenians has caused the name of Greek to seem 
no longer to belong to the race, but to the intellect; and those 
rather to be called Greeks who partake of Athenian teaching, than 
those who are naturally children of Attic soil. A modern audi- 
ence is said to like to be scolded ; but commend us to flattery if, 
like that of Isocrates, it rolls on in a stream of harmonious diction, 
and recounts the virtues and exploits of an illustrious ancestry, 
And though his arguments are transparently unfair to Sparta, 
yet there was this nage | against their seeming flat or prosy 
to the rest of Greece, that the main scope of them was a 
common alliance and expedition against Persia. If, according to 
tradition, the Panegyricus took ten years in its composition, it 
ought, of course, to have very few weak points; but, even so, it is 
singular how few faults have ever been discovered in it, and how 
little dispar sibi its author will be found in profession or performance. 
His seeming plagiarisms (see note at § 89) are probably bond Jide 
quotations ; his scorn of hackneyed tricks of speech actuates his 
whole work ; and one of the very few passages in which his compo- 
sition is at all vulnerable is where, in § 27, he makes aiziav govern 
not only but also and so implies 
what he never meant, that Athens was the cause of the perils of 
war as well as of the established order of peace. This slip is not 
to be excused by pleading the figure zeugma, against the use of 
which by orators Aristotle warns his readers in Rhet. iii. 5. Our 
editor accepts a case of zeugma in § 80, where dzoxadticfa is 


made to do duty as “to be called” and “to be becalled or 1p, 
viled,” but this is awkward, and though in each case it jg 

to see what Isocrates meant, we prefer to attribute the peeul, 
syntax toa vehemence that did not stop to consider wopds and 
sentences. 


An immense help to students of this fine oration will be found; 
Mr. Sandys's neat translations of such passages as seem to hin‘, 
admit an approximate English presentment. In § 121,in Pointing 
out the assumption by the King of Persia of power to decide the 
destinies of Greece, the writer refers to the “Council of 500,” 
and no English could better represent the Greek words oj 
Tov Kiptog éyévero, Kai THY ExpuTavevae, kai tay 
mpaywarwy than the footnote 
translation, “ Was he not controller of the peace, has he not bee 
established President of the existing state of affairs?” (p, 115) 
It is the same in all cases that we have examined, and another 
helpful feature in these notes is their variety and appositenesg of 

arallelism. Nothing could be apter than the quotation from the 

reek hexameters of Choerilus of Samos for Isocrates’ apology for 
touching on a subject so trite as the Persian war (§ 74); nor, if 
a reader likes to see such words as éarpiBac, “ pastimes” 
(§ 42), zoxir, “to make,” in the sense of “ poetize” (§ 186), 
and +hj@c, in its ambiguous sense (§ 169), analysed anj 
curiously paralleled from Elizabethan and later writers, need he 
seek his heart’s content elsewhere than in the notes of My 
Sandys. Accuracy, too, is exhibited and inculcated by his nicy 
distinctions between such words onpeioy and rexpipuy 
(D. § 2 and € 13); «rijpa and xpijpa (D. § 28), Gcogirje and 
dirsteog (2. § 29); nor is soundness and clearness of j 
ment touching those overstrained rules of hiatus, of at 
too zealous editors of Isocrates are inclined to make a bughes, 
a less remarkable feature than the accuracy shown in verhal 
distinction. We admire, too, the independence, consistent 
with due modesty, which compels the editor to differ, upon 
occasion, not only from Liddell and Scott (a not infrequent 
necessity), but from+such great lights as Cobet, whom his wonted 
acumen seems to have deserted in the field of Isocratean criticism, 
In § 96 that critic objects to the manuscript reading étéhevsay, 
used of the going forth of the population of Athens to Salamis at 
the approach of the Persians, and would much prefer dimer, 
We concur with Mr.Sandys that igé+A+ueay is far more expressive, 
and with the French critic, Havet, that “ce n’est pas ici ue 
simple traversée, c’est une émigration.” 


Of exegetic skill many instances might be adduced, did our 
limits admit of it; it must suffice to call attention to the tact 
shown by the editor in discussing the alternative modes of 
treating the long and irregular sentence (Panegyr. § 64-5), 
which consist of excising a superfluous wore, or retaining and 
justifying both. The latter course is only explicable on the t 
of a rapidity of language which outruns grammar, and whi 
the orator corrects, when he recollects his thread, by a second 
wore. It is far better, with Mr. Sandys, to bracket or omit 
the first dort, which may have got into the text from the 
copyist’s anxiety to find an immediate correlative for rosoirw 
three words above. Equal skill is manifested in discussing the 
manuscript reading in § 106, pera yap radrng 
ivy and Bekker’s emendation durédecar. The editor 
is led to accept the latter by an exhaustive demonstration of 
the impossibility of squaring the facts of history with the figures 
of rhetoric, whatever seventy years of Athenian history (ant 
three choices are offered) we adopt. AceréAcoay is in consonance 
with the parallel in the Funeral Oration attributed to Lysias, and, in 
Schneidewin’s Philologus, is ably defended by Vischer, who shows 
that the nominative to durédcoay is “allies” not “ ancestors”—1 
view which consists with the seventy years of Athenian suprt 
macy, during which the Confederate States enjoyed the advantage 
of her democratic constitution. 


Upon one or two points we might join issue with Mr. Sandys 
The repetition, for instance, of d£wivrec, in § 81, strikes us as les 
defensible than deplorable, and, on the theory of ten years spent 2 
composing this speech, Pascal’s maxim about “ marring by try 
to mend” seems hardly applicable. But the feeling uppermos 
in our minds, after a careful and interesting study of this edition 
is one of satisfaction and admiration; satisfaction that a some 
what unfamiliar author has been made so thoroughly 
and admiration of the comparatively young scholar who his 
brought about this result by combining in the task such industry, 
research, and acumen as are not always found united in 
who have had decads upon decads of mature experience. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. ILI. 


EMS of Nature and Art (Groombridge).—This book, hani- 
some enough, has very much the look of a colour-printet 
specimen-book, so very diversified, indeed incongruous, are I 
contents. The compiler seems to have selected everything which 
would illustrate the effects of colour—cameos, humming- 
jewelled cups, gorgeous pheasants, and exotic shells and plants 
The miscellany is pretty, but very useless, and the literature 
which forms the illustrations thin enough. 
A Stable for Nightmares is the Christmas number of Tinslay 
Magazine. It seems to be a horrid collection of pluaquam so 
tional stories of the blood and thunder order, ghost stories, 
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cher ugly bits of phantasmagoria. If people like dreams of the 

yw pork-chop sort, here is a collection to their taste; it is not to 
mW Pimpere are imitations, also, in the collection; bad imita- 
tions of the worst parts of the Ingoldsby Leyends. 


Of the almanac makers Mr. De La Rue is, as always, facile 
“eps; and to remind us of his scientific acquirements he gives us 
nmually, by way of frontispiece, an instalment of the starry firma- 
gent, telescoped and photographed. This year we have a most 
geful portrait of the great nebula in Orion. How is it that these 
yebule present so weird and mystic an aspect? These almanacs 
gn diaries are suited to every taste and capacity of person, from 
yelvet and silk and russia leather down to plain calf. But their 
gstemal only matches their internal completeness. Bemrose’s 
Monthly Directory is on an ingenious plan; and in Gutch’s 
Literary and Scientific Almanac (Stevens) there is a perfect en- 
opedia of all sorts of formule in astronomy, mechanics, 
siology, statistics, and comparative metric tables. Among 
a the annuals this is one of the most useful, exact, and com- 
ensive. Nor must we forget the welcome Punch’s Almanack, 
which has as a frontispiece a fair imitation of Leech—suggestive 
of that most genial artist, but no more. By the way, the 
nuial character of comic journals and annuals prompts the 
ul thought of what the world will be if, for the next 
century, Say, every week and every month and —_ year pro- 
duces its present crop of jokes and quips and drolleries. If 
Punch, My Fun, and Judy, and the rest of the imitated and 
imitators are to last for ever, what will the world come to be! 
We may also mention the City Diary, cheap, portable, and full 
(Collingwood). 

The Book of Torment, rightly enough named (Coppinger), and 
am Album of Confessions (Hamilton and Adams), may be bracketed. 
The fun, grim enough, is to compel your friends to write down 
their favourite ideals and “ pet aversions ” among heroes, flowers, 
sates of mind, dishes, scents, and the rest. And these books 
supply blank pages for these MS. judgments and opinions of every 
wise man and every blockhead on everything, and a little more. 


Emily Faithfull Fleet illuminates, and Emily Faithfull prints 
and publishes and dedicates to the Queen, a gorgeous Ze Deum. 
Some of the miniatures are in the style, more or less accurately 
copied, of the fourteenth century ; some of no style at all, except 
avery bad and quite original one. 


Mysteries of the Ocean (Nelson) is one of the scientific and 
somewhat sentimental monographs of which we have recently 
mentioned several, and which are French importations. The 
illustrations are numerous, and extremely well cut on wood. The 
author is M. Mangin. The danger of these manuals is to 
encourage sciolism ; their value, to produce a taste for natural 
history. ‘They are all lively, sometimes a little too lively. The 
Desert World is a companion volume from the same author 
aud the same publisher. ‘The Fauna and Flora of forest and 
plain, jungle and cliff, are plentifully illustrated, and two hand- 
somer and more readable volumes it would be difficult to produce. 
The Bird, by M. Michelet (Nelson)—extremely sentimental, 
a is everything which M. Michelet writes—makes a triad of 

manuals, They quite answer the purpose of holiday 
presents, and they—at least we think this of M. Mangin’s com- 
pation volumes—may also have a scientific value. 

The Nobility of Life: its Graces and Virtues (Warne) is a 
ection of original pictures printed in colours. We are not 

quite sure that we are not suffering under a scarlet fever, and the 
public taste runs a risk of catching iy! varieties of purple 
complaints. The pictures are illustrated by apposite scraps of 
poetry, moral reflection, apophthegm, and small sermon. The 
collection has had predecessors in the Dutch emblematists, and 
their receat English imitators or reproducers. We do not much 
admire the spotty and mottled character of the colour, but we 
must give praise to the painstaking which Mrs. Valentine, who 
edits the yolume, has bestowed in culling her extracts and 
quotations, 

Gems of English Art of the Nincteenth Century (Routledge).—An 
amual composed of Mr. Palgrave’s criticisins, who stands in the 
foremost rank of the art critics of the day, and of the chiet works of 
the English school, ought to be above cavil. And we are not dis- 
Posed to find fault; indeed, in whatever shape we get Mr. Pal- 
gave’s fine appreciation of pictures, we ave thankful. But the 
Nproductions in chromo of oil-paintings cannot do more than 

gest reminiscences and furnish memoranda. Aerial perspective 
ind gradations in tint are aimed at in this process, but remain 
impossible, though occasionally very fairly hinted at. An East- 

and a Maclise in this collection are especially crude and raw ;, 

t Mr. Palgrave’s word-painting and fine taste redeem all the 
rtcomings of the colour-printing. “ Gvegory of Nazianzen” 

We set down as a printer’s blunder. 

The World at Home is a sort of improved Hundred Wonders of 
World of Sir R. Phillipps’ days—more accurate, more full, 
much better illustrated. The compilers are Messrs. Kirby ; 

the publisher is N elson, of Paternoster Row. 


We do not see what especial title independent novels, stories, 
and verse-books have to be classed among Christmas books. As 
such they reach us; as such we catalogue them. Paul Goslett’s 
Confessions, by Anthony Trollope (Virtue); the Days of Knox 

elson) ; the’ Young Pilyrim (Nelson) ; Strong Hands and Patient 

from the German (Hodder) ; Stories from Germany 


(Hodder) ; the Lost Property Office (Seeley) ; John Oriel’s Start 
in Life, by Mary Howitt (Seeley). 

John Gilpin has been often illustrated, and we think quite as 
successfully as in a series of woodcuts by Mr. Vitzcook (Long- 
mans). We do not know who Mr. Fitzcook is. But his 
drawings—funny, though not supremely comic—have been well 
and broadly cut by Whymper. 


The Child's Picture Book of Wild Animals (Routiedge).—Un- 
questionably the very best lion and tiger book out. The pictures 
are only a dozen in number, but all are first-rate—well drawn, well 
cut, well coloured. The old stock stories are repeated in the talk 
and morals which the children so sedulously avoid. 


More pictures, more colour-printing, more serious learning, 
painted and vignetted and illustrated. Pictures of English History 
(Routledge) reach from the Druids to the last Volunteer Review 
in ninety or a hundred little square medallions. Some are original 
sketches, some from traditional sources. The talk is now and then 
mischievous, as it serves to perpetuate the favourite fibs which 
have been indoctrinated into the popular belief—Cranmer’s right 
hand, the Saxon state of ed at the Conquest, Bloody Mary, 
and Richard I. and the lion. 

A Month in the Midlands (Bradbury and Evans).—Some of 
us are old enough to remember Alken’s sporting prints; none of 
us have forgotten Leech’s glorious hunting scenes when Punch 
was Punch, which it may be still with half the soul of it. In a 
Month in the Midlands we have a set of sporting prints by G. 
Bowers, who fairly enough keeps up the reminiscences of Leech 
but is a decided imitator ; as most of these writers and illustrators 
in annuals and Christmas books are. Here is the old fox-hunter’s 
epic, sung and described by pen and pencil about five hundred 
times, and likely enough to be described five hundred times 
more, if population and predial economy leave us any grass 
fields. The heroes—there are two of them—and the L Seine 
certainly are ugly enough to frighten their own very ugly horses. 

Mr. W. H. Kingston has, we believe, established a very favourable 
hearing from boys. |Our Fresh and Salt Water Fishes (Sampson 
Low) is an adaptation, whatever that may be, of an American 
book ; and we are glad of this evident proot that there are boys in 
the United States—a matter which has been doubted. 


A Coloured Atlas of sixteen very respectable maps, and all for 
sixpence, does credit to the publisher, Heywood of Manchester. 

Le Paris des Enfants (Hachette), by M. Fath, is a sort of comic 
guide, rather on a large scale, to the beautiful city. It takes the 
form, tedious enough, of a dialogue, but is amusing, and would be 
better were it briefer. 

Queer Discourses on Queer Proverbs, by Old Merry (Hodder and 
Stoughton), seems to be a set of sermonets, sometimes taking a 
story shape, of a moral and serious character done into the semi- 
funny. The little book is well meant and may do good—it cannot 
do harm—to its little readers, 


The Women of the Old Testament (Seeley).—We think, but we 
are not sure, that this is a re-issue. Be that as it may, it is a 
very pretty book, consisting of photographs—from engravings, how- 
ever—of some very famous and some very popular Scripture scenes 
by Raffaelle, Guido, Ary Scheeffer, &c. The accompanying medita- 
tions are suflicientl ‘diversified, embracing Calvin and Keble, 
Donne, Bishop Hall, Bishop Taylor, St. Basil and Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Wild Life under the i Sampson Low).—When we say that 
the Paul Du C we not that the 
of snakes and strange creatures of land and sea are tolerably 
strong ; but boys are not critical, and they can digest—what they 
certainly have here—strong meat in the adventure line. 


Esop’s Fables (Cassell) have been done into monosyllables b 
Mary Godolphin. The book describes itself; and is a good book. 
Alsop, of course, never heard of a tenth of those apologues which 
pass under his name. Sandford and Merton, also done into mono- 
syllables by the same authoress (Cassell), recalls an extinct 
creation of juvenile literature. What a prosy tiresome personage 
Mr. Day was! end yet he was a pioneer, ahead of his age, and 
was quite a Co.umbus in discovering the worlds of imagination 
and instruction which our days have opened for inquisitive youth. 


Few of us are old enough to remember the first publication 
of the Percy Anecdotes; some of us are old enough to remember 
that they were a fireside collection in the old days, before 
even the Mirror, and Mr. Timbs, were. It is curious 
enough that there should be a market for a collection of 
scraps, and moyralizings, and stories, and information useful and 
entertaining, dedicated to William Wilberforce, which is the 
case with the Percy Anecdotes. We are not sure that this old- 
fashioned collection has been very often surpassed; and we 
regret that we have forgotten to whose thought and care the 
compilation, quite a novelty when it appeared, is due. 

Old Burcheil’s Pocket (Cassell), is by Elihu Burritt. Stories 
and bits of information, historical, biographical, geographical, told 
in a sensible, manly way. 

Another, and yet another, Cat and Dog book. The monotony 
and repetition of our notices only reflects the tiresome sameness 
with which the same sort of pictures, the same sort of little 
stories, and the same everlasting and still recurring traits of in- 
stinct and sagacity recur. Androcles and the Lion, Una and the 
Lion, Monroe’s Tiger Story, the dogs that died on their masters’ 
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graves, the dogs ‘that introduced sick dogs, the grateful dogs, the 
revengeful dogs, &c. &c.—we have them all over and over 
again. We should be doing Mrs. Hugh Miller some little in- 
justice were we to dismiss her Cats and Dogs (Nelson) with the 
contemptuous salutation that we have heard it a hundred times; 
but if this is the hundredth-and-first time that the stories have 
been told, they are told very well. 


Is A. L. O, E. connected with bitterness? It is a bitter task for 
a reviewer to give any account of bem watered down and ex- 
panded. Such seems to be the lan of On the Way, a little book 
signed, as above, “ A.L.O.E.” Ye will frankly own that this is 
all that we know about it. 


Ashfield Farm (Cassell), Who will bethe Queen of the Tournament ? 
(Cassell), the Hop Garden (Cassell), and Owen Constance (Cassell) 
are all new stories, and show the workmanlike resources of the 
Ludgate Hill book factory. In New Stories and Old Legends 
(Cassell), by Mrs. T. K. Harvey, we have a new thought—odd 
little tales illustrating the Signs of the Zodiac. We rather like 
the look of this small book, chiefly because it is novel and odd. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave té state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY ReviEw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarcrpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom ail Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should lilsewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Offce, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 685, DECEMBER 12, 18¢8: 


The New Government. 
Turkey, Greece, and England. Ministerial Prospects. 
The President's Message. Rome and Italy. The Police and its Reformers. 
The Bishop of Orleans on the General Council. 
Newspaper Sewage. 


Political Prizes. Semi-Detached Wives. 
Men and Gentlemen. Our Meat Supply and Meat Markets. Mr. Gladstone's Ditto. 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours—Sketches and Studies. 


The Plays of Philip Massinger. 
Thring on Grammar. The Life of Father O'Leary. Brothers-in-Law. 
A Pastoral Epic of Provence. Isocrates. | Christmas Books. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 


LAST CONCERT before CHRISTMAS, on Monday Evening next, December 14, 
when the Programme will include Beethoven’ 's Septet for Stringed and Wind Instrurrents 
(by general desire); Schubert's Quartet in G major, Op. 161 (first time); Beethoven's Sonata 
in A major, Up. 69, for Pianoforte sod bf ony oF ; and Mendelssohn's Sonata in E major. tor 
Pianotorte alone. Executants : immermann, MM. Straus, Lazarus, L. Ries, 
Henry Blagrove, C. Harper, Wotton, ite Sects, and Piatti. Vocalist: Miss Cecilia “Ww est- 
ith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; and at Aus 

y- 


ss ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
COSTA.—On Monday, December 21, will be repeated Handel's MESSIAH. Prin- 
cipal hn Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Sainton- Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Santley. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and Stalls 10s. 6d. each, now ready at 6 Exeter Hall. 
Norr.—The FACSIMILE of Handel's MS. MESSIAH, from the Original in Her 
Library, may be had as above, price 25s.; or superior toned’ paper, binding, and gilt edge, 50s. 


"HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pail Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, is.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at the French 
all, from Half-past Nine till Half-past Five o'clock. Admission, Is.— 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— FELLOWS are 
formed that the remaining MEETINGS of the Present SESSION will be held, 
Seiki Fermin of the President and Managers, in the THEATRE of the ROYAL IN- 
UT Albemarle Street. 
mber li: “Journey in Western Abyssinia.” By Dr. H. Branc. 
admit One Friend only to the Mestings. 


oe Fellows are allowed to 
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ASPLEY SCHOOL, aietieni. Bedfordshire (for the Sons at 


Gentlemen), conducted by. Dr. LOVELL, formerly of Winslow H. 
Author of “ ‘The Practical German Grammar,” “ Epitome of English 
Educational Works. The Course of Study is preparatory to t! A Fabien 
Colleges, | Army end The ge gene nstructio School 

ie Latin and Greek Languages and Classics, Geograp story Eieme 
sophy, and pure Mathematics, together with French G it Natunt 
Foreign Teachers. The Premises are extensive, and among the best he ~ cna 
in all England. A space of Eizht Acres,on a Lewd elevation,. is used for Cricket PUrpOReg 
Athletic Sports. The village of Aspley is a remarkably healthy locality, one mile from Wont 

to age on entrance, 


Sands Station. Inclusive Terms, Fifty to Sixty Guineas, acco) 


(TOR CREST HALL, Warberry Hill, Torquay, under the Rex 


T. R. R. STEBBING, sometime Fellow ond Tutor of Worcester College. 
First and Second Class Classics. First Class in Law and Modern History, and rant “ford, 
and Assistant-Master at bs College. The Age of Pupils at the time of Ada 
in every respect as Members of the Fam ees— 1 

200 Guineas. ‘The next Term begins Jam 19, 


NORTHCOTE HOUSE, Rugby.—The Rey. _ CHARLES 
HOUGHTON, M.A. Emynanesl College, » receives a limited number 
PUPILS, to prepare for the Public Schools, the Naval, Military, and Civil Service, Exugiet 


SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. Luptoy 
oun of yd and for Competitive Examinations”) hy 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and CIVIL 
House TWELVE Bev: Col: Cars.) rece int 
‘ouse 0 ve ; pi 300.—Cast! 


PECIAL PRIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN, 
residing in a beautiful Suburb near J.ondon, receives into his Family a few SELECT 
PUPILS, to whom he guarantees the comforts of Home, with superior erection under the 
First Tutors and P; ors of the day. Special attention paid to or Backward 
Boys.—Address, Rev. C., 38 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


lebar Court, Ealing, W. 


POLKE ISTONE.—Tuition for the Universities, &e.—The Rer, 


E. B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Fou, 
A Vacancy at once. 


FOLKESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, ge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I 

late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare tga forthe loa Gn 

Service and other Competitive Examiuations.—Terms and refere 


REV. M. R. BARNARD, M.A. Camb., late Hailes Tuto, 
has Vacancies for TWO PUPILS. All euaachowet ‘Civil Service, Di rect Commission, 
with Bach d Pupils. German, 


v niversities. Seventeen years’ experience. 
/rench, Book ting Vicarage, 


HyPUCATION. —LONDON, W.— The late PRINCIPAL 


of a PUBLIC SCHOOL in connexion with the London University, residing in one 
of the best Streets between Cavendish Square and Regent's Park, receives a limited numberof 
BOARDERS and PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, the | 
and Civil Service nae 1 &c. Terms ces On application.—Address, A. 
Hatchard & Co., 187 iccadilly 


pr tOTESTANT ATION in PARIS. — Madlle, 

CREISSEIL ond} Miss HOOPER receive into their Establishment a limited numberof 

& NGLISH and FRENCH PUPILS. The Younger Classes are taushton the Pestalozzian 
System; the Parisian Professors are for the there is also a Class 

for thos» who wish to pass their Examination at the Hotel de V ‘erences kindly per 

mitted to the Rev. pa a Bramston, Witham, Essex, an Reve G. Carlyle, 9 St, 

Fp oy i nsington; and the Parents of Pupils.—Address, 57 Boulevard Bineau, Parc 
euilly, Paris. 


(TUITION. —The VICAR of a Parish in a Country Town in 

Yorkshire_receives into his House a limited number of PUPILS in pre 

Public Schools, Universities, Army, &c._ French, German, and Italian taught. ference is 

permitted to the Rev. br. Vauzhan, of Doneaster. —Address, M.A., care of Messrs. Cox & Sau, 
1W Street, Strand, London. 


AN OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an Old 
Etonian, receives PUPILS to prepare for Eton and other Public Schools,—Addres, 
s. Goronev, Braunston, near Rugby. 


AC CLERGYMAN, M.A., Scholar (Cambridge), highly successful 

in preparing for the Army, Universities, &c., receives TWO or THREE PURILS a 
House delightfully situated in a very healthy neighbourhood near London.—Address, Bet, 
M.A., care of Messrs. Bickers, Booksellers, Leicester Square. 


A SPANISH GENTLEMAN, thoroughly acquainted with the 
English, French, and Spanish Languages, desires to obtain PUPILS. — Address, 
Lorexzo Poxs. 2 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


A C LERG YMAN, a Master in a Grammar School, wishes to 
READ during the Christmas Country Hous in 
(close to Great Western Railway), with or YOUNG MAN requiring special Prepan 
tion.—Address, H., Post Utlice, Tiverton. 


JUNIOR ENGINEER APPOINTMENTS, Public 


Works Department.—A CIVIL and ME py ENGINEER of and 
whowon by - Vorl. 8s, is disposed to prepare a limited number of CANDIDATES for the 
Competitive Examinations in the Practical Details of ENGINEE RING CONSTRUCTION. 
Address, C.E. M.E. scare of Messrs. Skipper & Kast, 1 St. Dunstan's Hill, B.C. 


GENTLE MAN of Education and Intelligence offers his 
Services as PRIVATE SECRETARY, during the Evening, to a See ae 
Ss He can be very strongly recommended,—Address, 5. P., Cavendish Club, 
nt Street. 


A MARRIED LADY wishes to meet with a Little GIRL, 
about Twelve Years of Age, as COMPANION. She would be under an exoelless 
Governess, with great advantages tor Music, German, and French. She Pgs also receive 

most tender care and every comfort of a Gentieman'’s house. ference to a Clergyman yy 
only Daughter is about leaving. Terms, Forty Guineas per annum. — Address, i” 
Post Office, L Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, W. 


A LADY seeks a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS to Two 
Three Little GIRLS deprived of Maternal care. Ske has recently 

Situation, and ean Be hi highi apt Country preferred. Salary a secondary considemt- 
ion.—Address, E. C., Pust Office, Droitwich. 


PU CATIONAL PARTNERSHIP.—WANTED immediately, 
ADU! of high & to, or PARTNER in, 

t fort t andidates for the C 

ole, energetic. and conscientious Teacher, who does not object ‘to this 

to be found highly eligible.— Address, P. Y., Porter's Library, Westbourne Grove, Ws 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes ¢ 


Clear Hand. ~yy terms. Unexceptionab! le references.—Addres, 
M.B., care of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Printers and Law a= 36 Parliament 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE ¢ at 
29 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 

CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


[HE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


Donati Subseripti il) be received by Messrs. Dimsdale 
ions will 
50 Cornhill + Drammond & Co., Charing Cross ; M Coutts 


essrs. 
i , Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, Liverpool fisved, 
oare, leet Street; and by 
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COUNTRY SLICITORS or PRIVATE CAPITALISTS. 
AG 


ENTLEMAN wishes to BORROW £1,500. Would give his Promissory Note for 


Twelve Months,: when he will receive £10,000, which may pass through the 
2m, yan For particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. Avsrix, 10 South Bank, 
solicitor N.W. 
get's Park 


OURIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 

— 


NGLICAN and INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 

A the PROMOTION of CHRISTIAN MORAL SCIENCE. 
ional Council desire to originate and publish a Volume of Essays on the ¢ chief 


AS "PRESENTS. _PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 5s. to 


10 Guineas: Albums for Drawings, Poetry, &c., 5s. to £5; Card Cases, in pearl, ivory, 
tortoiseshell, 7s. 6d. tu £3 38.; Jewel Boxes, 15s. to £4 48.; Postage Scales, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas; 
Letter Boxes, 208. to 2 Guineas; W riting Desks, 7s. 6d. to £10; Dressin : 
Boxes, 10s, to S 2s.; Dispatch Boxes, te 23. to wa Oak Stationery Cases, 253. to £6 68.; Ink- 
stands, 10s. to £3 ~ ; Paper Knives, 2s. 1 . 58. to 10 Guineas; Pocket 

8, to £3 38.; Elgin Writing Cases, to? Guineas; Bibies and Frei r Books. with 
Hymns Ancient and! ilodern, in plain and handsome binding, 1s. to £8 8s.; Church Services, 
bound in ivory, 15s. to a7 te. Purses, 2s. 6d. to 3 Guineas; Biotting-Paper Cases, with arene 
suite, 88. 6d. to 10 Smelling Bottles, -to jarge Stock to 

also a great variety f Novelties for Presents, at STEPHENSON'S GENERAL 
STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 99 Oxford Street (a few doors east of Regent Street). 


Ror GAME of BEZIQUE.—Under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. With the only Standard Rules in this 


GOODALL, MANUFACTURERS, LONDON. And all Stationers. 


ce eins | for the Church and the Nation,as the Symbol and Bases of the A 
expend One Thousand Pounds for this purpose, as follows: 
ae Hundred Pounds to be given for the best Series of Four Essays (or Fifty Pounds for 
Single Essay) on the Subjects—t. Church 2. Catholic Unity; 
sian Morals; 4. ational Religio 
sy The Balance to One Thousand Pounds to be expended at the Gewvetien of the Council 
e Council; no exceet pages 
= clear hand; be Evangelical in Doctrine, Catholic in effective 
accordance with | the Prospectus ¢ of the Cc. S. Association 
information as to the P. the Adj s, the time of cending in the 
ys8., and of the Adjudication, and the publication of the — 8,may be ed on appli- 
by ter, addressed to “ The Referee, 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.” 
Signed on behalf of the Provisional Council. 
Hugh M Matheson, 3 Lombard Street, E.C., London, Chairman. 
J. Alexander, 9 Gracechurch Street, E. 
J. B. Braithwaite, 3 New Se part, Lincoln’ 's Inn, W.C, 
R.G. 
‘W. M*Arthur, M.P., 81 Street, E.C. 
i. “N. Nissen, 68 and 69 Great Tower Street, E.C. 
The Lord Oranmore. 
G, Williams, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 
Offices of the Association, 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C., Nov. 20, 1868. 


HROMATIC TELESCOPE BY COOKE AND SUNS, NOW FIXED IN 
HOVE, NEAK BRIGHTOD 


MESSRS. “NORTON, TRIST, WATNEY, & ‘Co. have re- 
ceived instructions from the Executors late Hewest, Esq., F.R.A.S8., 
for E UCTION., at the Mart, on Wednesday. next, at Twoo ‘clock, 
EQUA’ ORIAL TELESCOPE, with Object Giass 6}-inches aperture, 100 inches 
taint. with pose we Hour and Right Ascension Circles, Position Circle, double wire 
r Clockwork motion, &c. It is equatorially mounted on mas-ive iron pillar for a 
Hevteeervatory. has been carefully tested by competent Astronomers, «nd is capable of sepa- 
rating the closest double steve May be inspected at the Ay centages , Hove, on application to 
Roseat Uprenton. the Esq. Pavilion Buildings, Brizhton; and more detailed particulars 
y be obtained of 


Auctioneers, 62 Old Broad Street. City. 
DIVIDENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT 
The DECEMBER Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


4 the NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.— Mr. 
HARRY LOBB, Surgeon- Electrician, having a VACANCY at his House, 2 ld Steine, 
dersto Patients the comtorts of a Home, Sea Air, and the professional employment of the 
latest maoreries in Medical Electricity.—Apply to 31 Sackville Street, London; or 2 Old 
Seine, Brighto 


(7k! AND HOTEL, Brighton, Limited—Under New Manage- 
ment, New Direction; replete with every Comfort; newly Decorated. Dinners a la carte. 
Table d’hote at a Quarter to7 r.m. Kestaurant from | to 4. ilobden’s Sea-water Baths under 


Hotel. 
GEO. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 


BeDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 


render this Hotel equal to its long-exietine repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
Sea-frontage, has been enlarged and improved. Communications to“ The Maxacen” will be 
promptly attended to. 


NICE. —For TARIFF, &c., of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, 
the new First-class Hotel taclee the Sea, and under English Manacement. address the 
Seeretany, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 


}{YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond ‘Hill, 


Physician EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


THE late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, in a 
— a pasted by His Grace on behalf of the CANCER HOSPITAL, "Lenten and 
:—"* There is no disease more pitiable than that to which this Institution is 
wee tated, From the first symptoms of attack one long course hws commonly been 
prognosticated—a fearful looking for of a lingering progress towards a death of anguish. Could 
the greatness of the suffering be laid before you—could you be shown its sev: rity so as to see it 
inits true proportions and natural colours, no one endued with the feelings of humanity could 
mist the spectacle ; they would think all Shey possaren ssessed a trifling sact if, at such a price, 
they could mitigate such misery ; and ge they know that those sufferinss exist as sure ly as if 
ie were spread before their eyes. This, therefore, is a case in which I may justly ask your 
leontri*utions, that the relief afforded by this Hospital may more nearly approach the 
misery it endeavours to remove.” 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 


Seeretary's Office, 167 Piccadi!ly (opposite to Bond Street). 
poy -COLOUR PAINTERS’ DRAWING-BOARD 


NE seri light and simple in Construction.—Paper i & ote and effectually : stretched 


ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE—New Card Game.—Cards, 
Rules, end Registers free, Various Styles. For Two Players, 5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d.; 


for Three or Four Players, 10s, 6d. 
GOODALL & SON, LONDON. 
UOITUET.—This NEW GAME can be Played in the 


Drawing-room or on the Lawn. A most interesting Game for Ladies, tlemen, and 
Can played by or Twenty Persons. Price, complete in Rules, 
Turget, Rings, Hooks, and Scoring Cards), 15s.; sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of amount. 
HENRY THACKER & CO., Manufacturers, 48 Paternoster Row, London. 


(THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life; the atest Wonder 


it. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 
PARLOUR PASTIME. 50,000 Comical Transformations of Wit and Humour. Endless 
Amusement for Parties of ‘lwo to Fifty. Post free for 14 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
HE MAGIC of Laughter —These 
wonderful Animals go through their daily, at 2 Garrick Street. 
The Pair sent post free for 14 Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Gardsn. 


PBELUARDS combined with Dining, Library, or Hall 


— 
an be changed by One Person from a Pilliard toa Dining Table Five Times in a Minute. 

NO MACHINERY. 

NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
ALWAYS LEVEL. 
SLATE BEDS. 
Sole Manufacturers, COOPER & HOLT, 
Wholesale and Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 48, 49 & 50 Bunhill Row. 
Five Minutes’ Walk from the Metropolitan, Moscaste Street, and North London 
Broad Street Railway Stations. 


D1, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ond” H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
£8. a. 
Gold Lever Watches, from..... 1616 0 Sheer wer ious Watches, from........ 5 5 0 


Gold Haif Chronometers, wii nometers, winding 
with or without a Key, trom. 315 0 ‘with or without a Key . from. prose %5 0 
Gold Hunting, Case extra .......... 550 Silver Half Chronometece in in Hunt 
Gold Geneva Watches, examined ing Cases, from........... 60 
and guaranteed, from ......++0.++ 770 Marine Chronometers, from ........ 3615 0 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat. from 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, ie, winding with or without a o Reve 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomica! Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks made to 
E. DE DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


MA4?PIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 


and 72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 


A® REVISED LIST of PRICES of New DESSERT F RUITS, 
New SEASON'S TEAS, ap will be forwarded to Cv ye. 
LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants Family Grocers, 6 Edwards Street, ) my we 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON 
have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection in their extensive Show Rooms, and their Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that 
they supply Orders on the shortest notice. 

Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


hout Margin’ Pins or Adhesive Materials. Price fro’ 6d. in plain 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place; BC OWDEN & "CO. 314 Oxford Street; and all 
Artists'-C and in Town and Country. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONESS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
(QHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


J:.ustrated Price List, Two Stamps. 
MARLAND & FISHER, 
33 Southampton Street, § Strand, w.c, 


MOURNING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS.— 


the Janus Cord, Manufactured expressly for Messrs. JAY,and recommended by them as 
best, the cheapest, and the most durable Materia] at the price for Mourning. Janus Cord 

mains up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this Season of the Year wear Black will find it 
excellent wearing Dress. AY'S, 


BLACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet 
Models, BI Velveteens finished for M JAY have a special brilliancy 
fe wh and ‘ade came | yons Velvet, at about one-thi 

lagi” These are also cut from the piece by the yard in any required 


JAY'S. 
FRENCH PATTERN VELVET MANTLES. — LADIES 


returning to T, ho t bou their Promenade and ay Winter 

ind some great argelne at! Messrs vA Y’S. These Mantles, t 

rgh's, and other Houses, are nevertheless now ata 
cost price in Paris 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


THREE CHARMING NOVELTIES in THOMSON’S 


ROYAL BATSWING OVERSKIRT. Ready December 1.—The “SNOW- 
bricht Scarlet iolet, or Blue Ground, Deaatifully or Flaked with 
The “ BUHL an entirely new ond pate ‘uted style of ornamentation nm 

nds, &c., of Sutin and Velvet. The * “ot EN N,” an eatremely elegant 


of Militar 

teeted y Braiding, embroidered on the Bat: by a new process. Pro- 
Bats ¥ Three Pat ents. genuine "SEAMLESS, Thomson's Royal 
wing," Wish the ‘Lrace Mark, Cro 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


HEAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 
Six Guineas; also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from Ms. to 498. List of Prices and 
sizes sent free by post.— HEAL & SON, 196 Tyttenham Court Road, W. 


WILLIAM 4. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRATSERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 


May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO., 
73 CHISWELL STREET, -— TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to Seem 

Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a grest improvement on the ordin 
Only of FILMER R & SON, Upholsterers, 3) and 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
31 and 35 Charles Street.—Aun Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Er URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage | Free).— —See 
Prices Mt new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Thirty per Cent. less than any House. The most complete unique Guide ever 
Gratis from 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CU., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


(CHUBB ' NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
gonal Bolts, to resist Drills, and Fire. Lists 130 4 
of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb's Safes, Strong-room and Locks, sent free by 


CHUBB & SUN, St. Paul's Churchyard, London 
787 
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1868, 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orrice~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Barancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

cou! kept at the Head on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 


Exceptional Rates Soe longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on applicatio 


Bills issued at on current exe of the of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
tracharge; an rove: 
effected British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
an Ciel Pe th Pension realize 
t t rmy, Nav: vil Pay ension: 
Every other di OF B Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transac J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


(GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Esrasiisuep 1821.—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BONUS DIVISION.—New Life Assurances, in order to share in the next Division of Profits, 
must be effected before Christmas next. 
Apply for Proposal Forms and Information to the Company's Agents, or the Secretary. 
ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF THE SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 


GCoTtisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


And to the Special P: hl i its ical and popular system of 
Minimum "Copies free on application. 


Orricers—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad,at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptlysettled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE WNSURANCE COMPANY. 
stituted 1820. 
‘The Security of a Subscribed Capital of exe , and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 


be seven yeurs’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
zhty per cent. of the Profits divided among tne Assured every Fifth Year. 


Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of P remium for the First Five Years. 
‘The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘lravel, Revival of Lapsed 
Polite ies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole-World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionar: 
Notices of Assignment registered and ecknowledged without a fee. 
The revieed Erespostas, with full ae and Tables, to be obtained at the Com 
in London, | Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the M4 


ces 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ed in 1831. 
NEW 1868, 


New Assurances effected during the Year ..........00++s000+000 £353,597 
ual Premiums thereon 12,410 


Ba ence OF THE SOCIETY AT MARCH 1, 1868, 


Exi 
Funds 
Annual Kevenue .... 


TENTH DIVISION PROFITS. 


parties entitled was added 
Zi nnum on each £100 assured in the 
cach 100 ; Policy of the Fifth Year; and of £1 10s, 3d. on each Policy of the Tenth Year; 


“TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 


A Policy for £1000, effected in 1832, now amounts to £1840 17 10 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amountsto ...... «+» 167316 0 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1842, now amountsto ... 1529 3 3 
And s0 on in proportion to the number of years the Policy has subsisted. 
The Annual Report, 1868, oon of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained 
Head Office, o: ranches or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heav-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Loxvon Orrice: 50 GRACECHURCII STREET, F.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 
ScorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Lonvox—37 CORNHILL. 
GEORGE STREET, 
Dvustixn—52 DAME STREET. 
Estastisnep 1824. 


CAPITAL, FIN FIVE MILLIONS, 


LON BOARD. 


esident. 

The Right the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
CHARLES BALFOUR, Esq. JOHN KINGSTON, Esq. 
ROBERT COLLUM, Esq., M.D. JOHN FRANK MIEVILLE, Esq. 
FRANCIS FEARON, Esq. R. H. B. REID, Esq. 
H. M, KEMSIIEAD, Esq. ll. F. SANDEMAN, Esq. 

Manager—GEORGE RAMSAY, Esq. 

Secretary—ROBERT STRACHAN. 
Assistant-Secretary—JOUN JACKSON. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. OLIVERSON, PEACHEY, DENBY, and PEACHEY. 


Bankers. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, NICHOLAS LANE. 
Surgeon—E. W. DUFFIN, Esq., M.D. 
The following results of the operations during the year ending A 1,1 
at the Forty-fourth Annual Court of Proprietors, held at phe 


namely: 
Number of Life Policies issued............sscseceeeesees 894 


Sums Insured thereby .......... +» £478,347 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums........... ° 13,367 13 5 
Excess of Receipts over Ex iditure in the Life De 
Payment of all Claims, apenci and “4119 8 8 
Surplus on Fire Account alone after ment of - Com- 
mission to Agents, and Charges... 12,881 16 6 
INVESTED FUNDS. 
I ited Funds upwards of ........ 1,045,613 0 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in force «+ 4,200,000 0 0 
‘The Total Revenue of the Company from a sources now amountsto 225,328 0 0 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
omong participating to te proportion each has tothe 
ot = Scale before July 31 ,1869, will rank for Three full 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


37 Cornhill, London, JOHN JACKSON Assistant-Sceretary. 


HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSU RANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.p. 1696, Extended tp 
Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT —45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Year’ 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968, 


The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 
FOUNDED 1836. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


19 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar Whole-World” and other 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future oo and 


Invested Funds .. 
E. A. NEWTON Manager, 


Annual Income . 
GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANy 
Established in the Year 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Curzr Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c, 
Branches and Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns, 


Life A bef 
31 will receive One Year's proportion of the next Bonus 
Loans on Personal Security and Mortgage from £100. 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Caeser of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
cts of Parliament.) 
Carer Orrice—ROYAL LONDON ; Brancn—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garratt 
Mark Currie Close, 

Edward James Daniell Esq. 
Wiliam Davidson, 

Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce 


William Tetlow Hibbert, 
Willmot Holland, 
Egerton Hubbard, 
Geo. orbes Maicolimson, 
Lord Josceline Wm. ie 
Esq. Charles Kobinson, Esq 
Fredk. Joseph E ‘dimawn, FE: Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Charles Hermann Géschen, Eric Smith, 
Riversdale W. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Som 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. Willian Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Consulting Surgeon SAMUEL SOLLY, Eszq., F.R.S. 
Save. and Maring liberal terms. 
‘The Duty on Fire Assurances been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. percent, per 
annum. 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption. under Koyal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the socurity ¢ of an Ollie whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half, 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


CLA RET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5 10s. per Half-Hhd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This Wine is pure, pleasent, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1866, at is 


per Gallon, in Four-Galion Casks, each complete with Tap Ss vento The Wis 
should be kept in a cool place, and the be 
Hi. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Hatborn Hill, and 145 New Bond - -wol London; and 


‘wsbury, Yorkshire. 
36s.-THE SHERRY.—% 


MAYFAIR 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 
Bottles and Cases included. 
Post Orders on Chapel Street, S.W. 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
May Fair, W.,London. 
36s.—-THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36s. 
PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Tepden, W.., beg to direct : attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per dozen : 
U 


LIGHT BORDEAUX....... 248. FINE_BORDEAUX...... 
An excellent Dinner Wine. Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases inclu 


A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application: 


CHAMPAGNES....... +» 368,to 81s. | PORTS..... to 12% 
HOCKS 268. to 84s. BAUTERNES to 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 51s., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
sdwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


pa DRAE OOLONG, 3s. per Ib.—Fine new Season’s, of very 
brisk delicate flavour, for mixing with Strong, Rough, and Fine aa, cat 28, 6d. and 
3s. Samples ot the Teas by post if desired, and cenaral priced Catalog: 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea and Merchants,6 Edwards Portman Square. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and OF 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole of t lebrated Rece’ 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long ba Fer dee 
by their Name. are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the interior Preparations whi 
~ up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misie U4 

onsumers having difficulty in procuring z the Genuine Articles are respectiull, informe 
they can be had direct from the 


Portman square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. —— 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of thi 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well . ie 
known Label, signed * Ex:zanera Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual inj 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. Proprden 
sAZENBY & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give os Caution, from the fact that 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, andOilmen. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS .— SAUCE 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronou by Connoisseurs * ‘The only Good § a San 


need 
Flavour. 
(INS. all bettie and, 


& BLACKWELL, London, 


anufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 


Its use improves Appetite and estion. 
Imitations, to avoid which see t 

sk for“ LEA & PERRINS: " SAUCE.— 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the’ 


(COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and CON SUMPTION # 
immediately relieved by DR. PULMONIC WAFERS.—From. 
Enniscorthy: “I have used them myself, and ordered them with 
Taee sive, instant relief to ail Disordere of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs. 
x.—Sold by ail Druggists. 788 
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The Saturday 


= 
R, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 


SERVICES. —The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


vortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
es B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


PREAKFAST. — — EPPS'S COCOA. — The very agreeable 


character of d it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 

ing, with @ favour developed by mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa 

ae ‘as their habitual beverage for Breakfast by very many who never before used Cocoa. It 

ea e simply by pouring boiling pa or milk on the Preparation as sold in Tin-lined 

¥ kets. is Cocoa is prepared only by JAMES EPPS & CU., the yoy Chemists 
Pack plished in this country. and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


“A NEW LIBRARY ‘COMPANY for 
Rurehasin the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and Ved 
We hear that a —- = of money been b in 

nn, = yee will be conducted on the same principles as a private fra — 


NEW READING SEASON.—SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE 


pat pe and upwards, for ail the Newest Books, which are being continually added 


OXE G GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION.—CARRIAGE of BOOKS 


to and fro.—F\ 
s treet, Cave Caven and iculars apply to Mr. Caanxes Burton, Secretary, 68 Welbeck 


"HE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—AGENTS WANTED, 


ANDLES.—Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING | 
CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. | 
From One Shilling per lb. upwards. 


}IELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 8d. and 1s. 
Tam most delicately perfumed. ‘This beautiful Article the detergent 
jp with the soothing and emollient action of Spermaceti; it is especially 
~ ‘children and Invalids. 
See Nameon each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


h the Country, 4 woe the “ Direct Delivery System” thoroughl; and 
¢fficiently.—Apply i a 68 We ibeck. Street, Cavendish 


| CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS.—The CARRIAGE of all 


for Subscriptions of One Guinea and some 
la principal Towns i in the Provinces. 


"THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—UNDER NEW 


pOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 


at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
we &P. w. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


S PEPSINE WINE, 4s, 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1367. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


THE b UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


tions from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply r uired. All 
thebects new lish, French,and German, diatel bli 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post = 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sal 
a ct fered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


poupa ULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L0ZEN GES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P.& P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


MURIATE of LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 


for B the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


ss W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the ‘Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


(GALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


Functional General and Local Debility, Ner Liver 
ion, Nervous Deafness, Neuralgi E Siu Circulation. Want 
Power a and Vitality _PULVERM ACHER’S IM NT VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
FLEXIBLE BELTS, Bands, and Chain Batterion| being the a genuine elf applicable 
Volta-Electric peptiances, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
pores, by the Pati n nt himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
Chain Bands 5s. to 22s., according to electric power, the 
instantaneously ae effets of which can - experimented daily at the establishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bands for eK impaired Vital Energy, 30s. > 40s. New Improved 
Patent Pocket Batteries, from £3 to £4, — emp by: in power, efficacy, and durability those 
advertised elsewhere at Ten Guineas.--Apply to J. L. PUL VERMACHE R, 200 
tel street, W., where of an be 
For Medical Reports and Pr, te Test ls (authenti dp ose Femnphiet, cont 


[EWN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY Patented other Proceases tones 
oy M N M 


natural and Pectin expression of = face. For their economy, tihency.os and success, vide 
“ Lancet.” from 5s.; Sets from 
Only Addresses the above. No connection with any one of the same Name. 


8S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or AT eeaaaees will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 

Depér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 


NEW BOOKS, 25 per Cent. orr published Prices, with 
few Exceptions. 


(CHIEF OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. 


(THREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING OFF all New Books 
as they are issued from the Press. 


NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUES are now ready for Dis- 
tribution, on Application, G 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY : SOUTHAMP- 


TON Branch, 178 HIGH STREET. 


Town and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY: PLYMOUTH 


Branch. 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—A Co opy of the Monthly BULLETIN 
of AMERICAN BOOKS Eeperted A MPSON LOW & CO. wiil be forwarded to any 
Address for One Year on receipt of Twelve Postage Stamps, or a Single Number on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 


London: Sampson Son, & Messen, & Os Colonial Booksellers 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, 
and all other gna lagas i Order at at posible 

AMERICAN PERIODICALS.—STEVENS BROTHERS, 


American Booksellers and Literary Agents, respectfully request that Subscriptions to 
American peweepee on and Magazines expiring with this Year be RENEWED as early as 
possible.—Priced on application, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


PRitas LARGE PHOTO-PICTURES, for CHRISTMAS 


and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A Series of One Thousand of i, best ,Photographs ever produced—comprising the finest 
i Scenery of the World, 


PORTFOLIOS AT LOW PRICES. 
Sold by the principal Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
» DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


is to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil kindof G by Dr 


fl only in capsuled Imrznzat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—A 


REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS in CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S 
SELECT SAECT LIBRARY is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— — CHEAP BOOKS. — The 
RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from MUDIE'S SELECK LIBRARY. for sale at ureatly 
Reduced Prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIE'’s SELECT LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS PRE- 
SENTS.—See MUDIE'’S CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. 

Catalogue contains the N: if than One Th Books of the Past and 
present Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with pag rt ond varied Selection of Works of the 
Wend thors in Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, Birthday, and 
— Stine Presents and School Prizes. 


ees SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
nd Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT I ABRARY may also be obtained 

least Possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

ft nchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


Mudie’ *Selece Library, New Oxtord Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(GRATIS. —The PENNY CHORAL CATALOG UE, being a 
List of 400 Glees, Part-Sonae, Choruses, &c., published by BOOSEY ry CO., at the 
uniform price of One Penny each, will be sent. post free, on application to 28 Holles ; Street. 


RATIS.—BOOSEY & CO.’S NEW BALLAD LIST, 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT.—Just published, 


V ACHER’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. — This 

Edition shows, under each County and Borough, the late and newly-elected Members 
with the Votes Polled at all the contested Elections. 6d.; or by post, 7d. 
ber 1868. London: Vacner & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


-~| NEW PARLIAMENT and MINISTRY.—The STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY'S ALMANACS for 1869, giving te tow Members of Parliament, are now 
leguad ; and when the New Ministry is formec i, Lists will be printed, which may be had Gratis 


Price Threepence; post free, four Stamps, 


. GIRL of the PERIOD” ALMANACK for 1869. Edited 
Designs. he 4 p Roms, and Illustrated with a Dozen Graphic Sketches und other Characteristic 
be ordered of all Bookseilers, and at all Kailway Bookstalls. 
“Echoes” Office, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, 


THE “ BOOK OF THE PERIOD.” 
Printed on imperial folio, plate paper. and bound in ornamental cloth. =n gilt edges, forming 
an elegant Gitt Book or Drawing-rvom ‘Table 
ECHOES CARTOONS ” and LYRICS. “of the TIME. 
Price Half-a-Guinea. 

*,* Sent free by post for Twelve Shillings. Money Orders to be made payable to Pavi 
Monraccz, at Charing Cross. 
London : Published at the “ Echoes " Office, 19 Catherine Street, Strand. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK £OR ANGLO-GERMANS. 
Sq. sewed, price 1s.; cloth limp, Is. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt, 2s. 
HASS BREITMANN GIFE a BARTY. 


London: Trtianer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


(CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Crown 8vo. with Carbon Photographs, 


BAPEARLS Canrooms, &s. 6d.—* Such a volume at so low a price is a positive 


Gnzat, PICTURES, 8s. 6d.—“ Of perpetual interest, and belongs truly to litera- 
—Nonconformist. 
RAPHAEL'S, BIBLE, 10s. 6d.—* Carefully written, and twelve good photographs 
are given.” — Guardian. 


Select Copies from the Author, Rev. R. Surrx, Gospel oy*- at 25 per cent. discount. 


i. 
P.O.O., Southampton Road, 
TWIGS for NESTS, 6s., Illustrated, 2 Gift Book for Parents, by same Author, 
thes for A capital ‘commonsensical book." —Atheneeum. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 12, 1868, 


NEW BOOKS. 


The DECEMBER Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jomn Mortey. 
Contents: 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By J. Appineton Symonps. 
A WATCH IN THE NIGIT. By A. C. Swixaurne. 
PHILOSOPHY AS A SUBJECT OF STUDY. By G. Croom Ronerrson. 
LEONORA CASALONI, By T. A. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By D. C. Larnnvry. 
THE CHAMBER OF MEDIOCRITY. By the Eprron. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ XAVIER and I.” By Freperica Ricuarpson. Crown 


Bvo, 28. (Ready this day. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and Mining. By L. 
Semon. _Tmp. 8vo. with 170 Woodeuts, 10 Plates, richly col 6 ditto re ti 
Sections of Mines, and 14 Maps, Roxburgh binding, 42s. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE HON. ROBT. LYTTON. 
ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. By the Hon. Rosert Lytton. 


(Nearly ready. 

THE GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE. By Usrave. 

Crown 8vo. In a few days. 
TOMMY TRY, and What He Did in Science. ; 

Groom Narrea. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED TENN TRON. _ 


E.C, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the DANUBE. 


By R. Anruur Agnoxp. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 20s. (This day. 


FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE. By Isanriie 
Saxon ‘ost 8vo. 9s. 


* This book is a record of the impressions produced upon the mind of an English lady by 
five years’ residence in San Francisco. It contains an interesting account of what the writer 
saw, and also of what she felt.”—saturday Review. (This day. 


TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. By uri, 


Author of “ Under ‘Two Flags,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. is day. 


LEONORA CASALONIT. By T. A. b. TROLLOPS, Author of “ La 


Beata,” “ Artingale Castle,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 
TRUE TO THE LIFE. 8 vols. crown 8vo. [ Ready. 
LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary Constant.” 


3vois. crown 8vo. (Ready 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
NOTES and QUERIES.—CHRISTMAS NUMBER, rich in 


Ballads, Christmas Carols, and Christmas Lore generally, on Saturday, 
W. G. Surrn, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLD BALLADS, — Northampton Sneaker; Gervas Lee’s 
Ballad: The Beeger's Song; Ned Clewtor; and many auher Old Enclish Songs, in 
NOTES and QUERIES of December 12, Christmas Number. Price 4d.; stamped, 5d. 
W. G. Sari, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, w &. 


Le -LORE.—Tree Worship ; Cleveland Superstitions ; East 
Malay, &c., Folk-Lore, NOTES and QUERIES of December 12, 
mber. ap 4d.; stamped, 5d. 
WV. Smrru,43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARLY CHRISTMAS BOOKS. — Vow of the Peacock; 


Christmas Carols; Folk-Lore; Popular Antiquities; in NOTES and QUERIES of 
December 12, being the Christmas Number. Price 4d.; stamped, 5d. 
W. G. Smiru, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now realy, 
GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. 


With Twenty-one Illustrations by the first Artists of the day. Comensve s : Aunt Graee's 
Sweetheart, by Mark 


mon—Andrew Waiter’s Christmas Eve, by Kobert Hudson—Our | 


Christmas Seeker. by Allan Innes Shand— Cousin Geoffrey's Chamber, os the Hon. Mrs, | 


Henry Clifford— New ‘Year’ 's Day in New sok. by Gagrae Makepeace Towle—Christmas-Day 
in Dull Court, LA Z rancis W. Rowseil—T'oo Many Cooks: a New Edge to an Uld Saw, by Tom 
Hood—A Cak r Fame, by Andrew Halliday—The Mistletoe Kiss—Lhe T'wo Voices, by 
Robert 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 1s. § 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


To be published on January 1, 1869, and to be continued Monthly, Is. 


TPHE REGISTER and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 


The object of this Publication is to furnish a public and permanent Record of a, 
Marriages, and Deaths, the Probate of Wills, with other interesting Personal and Domesti 
Events, i by Indexes of Keference. 

ae Memoirs will be given of all Persons he ~ or Emi 

Art, and Original Papers on neglected Biograp! bi 

fons will likewise be critically reviewed. 


in Literature, Science, | 
hical Publica~ 


The pot Number is intended to contain Articles on Sir Francis Drake; the Life — 


and Administration ot Lord Liverpool: Henry rentals the Poet; Sir Edmund Andros, 
Governor of New York; and Memoirs of Rossini, Dean Milman, the late mm prem d of Can- 
terbury, M. Lerryer, Baron James Rothschild, William Murrison, Samuel Lucas, an 

Persons o recently d 


Registration Fee—Births, Half a Crown; Marriages, Deaths, or other Announcements, Five ; 


Nicuors & Sons, 25 Parliament Strect. 
Every Wednesday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d. 


GCIENTIFIC OPINION—a Weekly Record of Scientific 


Progress at Home and Abroad—contains Reports of Learned Socie' Correspondence, 
and Scientific News. ‘The only Weekly Paper devoted to Science. a 2 


Office, 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


Will be ready in a day or two, 3d. 


IDEALIST. A New Magazine. The Journal of the 


T. 


E. Marisornoven & Co., 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


To POETS and LITERARY PERSONS.—The Competitions 


for the Prizes of the T. D. Essay-Writing and Poetry are now com- 
mending. For particulars see THE IDE LIST. 


E. Maatsonovea & Co., 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


I jORD ELGIN’S MONUMENT.—THE BUILDER of this 

k contains: A Fine View of Monument to Lord Elgin, intended for Calcutta— | 
Plans of Yer Mujesty’s Theatre, the Old House and the New—Mr. Layard on Mosaic Decora- © 
tions, in fuli—On social Seience—Road-making—The Value of Asphelte—Tie Uistery of Art; 
and other Papers. 4d.; or by post, Sd. 1 York Street, W-C.; 0: 


ane oll Newsmen, 


— 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


(THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary, 


and Sccial. 
Coxtents ron DECEMBER: 

1. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. By the Dean of Caxrensury. Second Paper, 
THE FOOD SUPPLY OF LONDON. By James Rourrever. Concluded. 
JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. Part II, 

By Principal 
SOME ACCOUNT OF A PROPOSED COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. By 

minty Davigs. 

BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. Thoughts of a Neutral Layman 

Church Question. By J. M. Luoww. on the Irish 
KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. By Sricanp. 
THR ATTITUDE OF THE CLERGY TOWARDS SCIENCE. By the Rey, 


ARRAR. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Sraanan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.”—Worpswonrn, 


Good WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited by Norysy 
Macreop, D.D. 
Monthiy, Illustrated, 6d. 
Contents or Pant IL. (DECEMBER): 
KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Wittiam Gitnret. Chapters 4—6, 
THE SCHOONER. By One of the Authors of “ Poems Written for a Child.” 
COCKIE LOCKIE’S JOURNEY TO SEACOD-LAND. By Norman Mactzop, 
itor. Concluded. 
LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “ Lilliput Levée.” No. I.—The World, 
HOITY TOITY, the Ouphe of the Wood. By Caanes Campen. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By Cuances Kinoster. No. I—Barth. 
quakes. 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A CAT. By A Narvrat Puitosorurr. 
LESSONS FROM RUSSIA. By W.R.S. Rarsron. 
A LUMP OF COAL. By the Rev. H. Maca... 
THE BOY IN THE BUSH. By Evwarp Howe. I.—Venus and Warrigal. 
FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. No. II. By the Eprron. 


With Numerous Illustrations by Gilbert, Wigand, Dalziel, 
ers. 


PP 


“*Good Words for the Young’ is sure of a large circulation in the thousands of families 
already enjoy the genial, generous, and religious spirit of the long-established ‘Good W +.) 
‘Phe writers are first-class, the illustrations are very charming, and the promise wane 
first number is exceilent.”—From the Spectator of November \4. 

Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
an when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


‘ow ready, profusely Illustrated, 6d. 
CHEER : "being the Extra Number of “G00D 
WORDS,” Christmas 1868. 
or Fare: 
by Norman Macreop, D.D., and Oume. 
“A WILL OF HER OWN,’ 
JOHN THOMSON, BLOCKHEAD. LITTLE ARCHIE BIGHEAD 
PEGGY'S HAVEN. YOUNG TOM’S GREY HAIR. 
A CHRISTMAS WITHOUT AN END. 
With Illustrations by Hughes, Pinwell, Houghton, Fraser, and Mahoney. 
Srreanan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


ANTIIONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 


GAINT PAULS for DECEMBER. Price ls 


Contents: 
1. THE TIOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &, 
With an Illustration. 
2. SPAIN UNDER ITS LAST BOURBON SOVEREIGN. 
3. LAST CHRISTMAS AT CLEEVE. 
4. THE RED BOOK OF HERGEST. 
5. QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT. 
6. URBAN GRANDIER: a French Record of the Seventeenth Century. 
7. JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT. 
8 FINN, THE IRiSH MEMBER. By Anruony Tromors. Witho® 
ustration. 


*"TWEEN DECKS. 


London and New York: Vintor & Co. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
CoNTENTs OF No, XI., DECEMBER 12, 1868 : 
LEADING ARTICLES. Rewards of Racing. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. The Changes in the Ordnance Depart 


Churchmen and Party Politics, ments. 
Warlike Rumours in Turkey. Wanted—a Home Secretary. 


The New House of Commons, Onr Mobs. 
America and England. The Army in Parliament. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


* Pietra,” 
A Ministry of Justice. 
American Diplomacy and the Mexican REVIEWS. 
War. “The Rector and his Friends.” 
The Forlorn Ones of the Earth. “ From the Levant.” 
Modern Mistakes about War—the | A Study of the Waterloo Campaign. 
Spaniards. “ Le Pére la Vendée.” 
The New Colonial Defence Ship, “ A House of Cards.” 
Scotch Radical Conservatism, “ Greater Britain.” 


OccasIONAL NOTEs. Foreign Arrains. SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


NOTICE.-MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 
ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “The Channings.” 


The January Number of THE ARGOSY will contain the opening Chapters of a 
New Illustrated Serial Story by the Author of “ East Lynne,” ‘ Anne Hereford,” 
&c., entitled ROLAND YORKE, a Sequel to “ The Channings.” This Number af 
also contain a complete Story by HEsBA SrrevroN, and various other papers 
interest. The new Number will be out before Christmas, and it will be advisable 
for Subscribers to order early. 


Every care will be taken during the forthcoming Year to make THE ARGOST 
an attractive and entertaining Serial. 


THE ARGOSY is now the only first-class Sixpenny Magazine of its kind, 


The Half-Yearly Volume of THE ARGOSY is now ready, handsomely bound i 
cloth, 5s. Covers separate. 


This day, small crown 4to. 10s, 6d. 


THE BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE 
AND THE DRAGON. 


With Illustrations by John Franklin, oes by James D. Cooper. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: CO. 790 
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The Saturday Review. 


December 12, 1868.] 


THE SIX-SHILLING STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK. 
revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and 


Newly Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, 
ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 


FAMILIES reduced to a system of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefully tested Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and other 
eminent writers have been as much as possible applied and explained. By 
ACTON. 

4,* In AcTON’S Cookery-Book both the QuANTITY of every article necessary for the 
preparation of each Receipt, and the Tr£ required for its preparation, are minutely 
gated. The contents are as follows :— 

17. VEGETABLES. 


1. SOUPS. 

FISH. 18, PASTRY. 

3, DISHES OF SHELL-FISH. 19. SOUFFLES, OMELETS, &c. 
4, GRAVIES. 20. BOILED PUDDINGS 


21, BAKED PUDDINGS, 
22. EGGS AND MILK. 


5, SAUCES. 
6. COLD SAUCES, SALADS, &c. 
23. SWEET DISHES: ENTREMETS. 


7. STORE SAUCES. 


FORCEMEATS. 24, PRESERVES. 

BOILING ROASTING, &c. 25, PICKLES. 

10. BEEF. 26. CAKES. 

i), VEAL. 27, CONFECTIONERY. 

2, MUTTON AND LAMB. 28, DESSERT DISHES. 

3, PORK. 29, SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &e. 
POULTRY. 30, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, &e. 
5, GAME. 31. BREAD. 


\. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &e. 32. FOREIGN AND JEWISH COOKERY. 
Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 


“4 much enlarged cdition of this use- | own roof, and under our own personal 
fal collection of receipts has lately been | inspection.” We add, moreover, that 
The preface seems particu- | the receipts are all reasonable, and never 
larly worth attention ; it deprecates the | in any instance extravagant. They do 
waste so common in kitchens, yet shows 
good cookery to be desirable for persons 
of limited income as well as for the 
wealthy.” — rdeners’ Chronicle. 


“The whole of Miss Acton’s receipts, 
‘with a few trifling exceptions, which 
ae scrupulously specified, are confined 
to such as may be perfectly depended on | of the subject she handles.” 
from having been proved beneath our Medical Times. 


*,* Of this popular Cookery-Book nearly One Hundred and Ten 
Thousand Copies have been sold. 


London: LonemMAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


cellent meat, that we may get a couple 
of quarts of gravy from it ; nor do they 
deal with butter and eggs as if they cost 
nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good 
book in every way; there is right- 
mindedness in every page of it, as well 
as thorough knowledge and experience 


Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 72, price 2s. 6d. stitched, 


A COMMENTARY on the CHAPTER of AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By James TAYLorR, 
BD., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Wakefield, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ODERN IRELAND; its Vital Questions, Secret Societies, 
i and Government. By an ULSTERMAN. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF COWPER’S “JOHN GILPIN.” 
Now ready, in crown 4to. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE DIVERTING HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN, shewing 
how he went farther than he intended and came safe home again. With 26 
Original Designs by H. Fitz-Cook, engraved on Wood by J. C. Whymper. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES )F GREAT FAMILIES. 


At Christmas will be published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Berynarp 

BurKE, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 

of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting 

Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to record 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, Small Quarto, with numerons Illustrations, 
price 21s. cloth, 


PicTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere. From a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “ A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. 

“A thoroughly delightful book.” giving himecif up po every conceivable and 

i ‘ivable form of ind dent adve e 
“The Writer of these charming descriptive on mountain and pass, relieved by clear 
chapters, the artist who drew these matchless | and sparkling sketches of t and 
sketches, so full of truth, humour, force, and customs of the barbarous folk who dwell on 
freshness, be the most acceptable of the bring to 

- u“ shame puppet writer of travels. 
Saturday Review. 


‘ar 
lere we have the same ruey pencil, with 
the charming piquant studies of the Anglais 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER, or a VOYAGE en 
ZAGZAG. Third Edition, price 15s. 


BEATEN TRACKS, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy, 16s. 
London : LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in Svo. with Two #Ps, price 1és. 


ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Lieutenant-Col. G. B. 
MatLEsoN, Bengal Sta‘f Corps. 
— From the Fortnightly Review. 
pleasant in this respect to contrast the work now before us with the 
pane first bold plunge into historical position which splashed every one within 

Teach. He swims now with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking. 

The years which have passed—a decade now—since the first instalment of the Red 
was published have brought the philosophic mind without impairing the 
os vigour of the writer. With a keener insight into human character and a 
ot jing of the sources of human action, he combines all the power 
animated recital which invested his earlier narratives with popularity.” 
From La Revue Britannique et Jnternationale. 

Ce quien donble l'intérét pour nous antres lecteurs francais, c’est cette géné- 
Teuse sympathie pour les glorieux aventuriers qui balancérent l'influence britan- 
rn’ ue, et qui auraient au moins partagé I'Inde avec CLIVE, si la mére patrie 

avait désavoné leur courage, en sacrifiant & un traité de paix en Europe les con- 
: ites sous son drapeau. Les malheurs de DuPLEIxX, aprés sa grandeur, 
Sputent a lintérét dramatique du volame écrit par le Colonel MALLESON. Nous 
fait ms y trouver au moins un Cpisode A traduire, mais louvrage entier mérite- 
détre traduit pour lhonneur de la France. Pour notre part, nous en té- 

ici Auteur notre sincire ct patriotique reconnaissance.” 


London ; Loxemans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
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not bid us sacrifice ten pounds of ex- | 


HE POLITIC 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
S of ARISTOTLE. Greek T ith Engheh 
T Notes. By RicHarp 3. 

London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price ONE SHILLING, the Fourth Edition of 
OHARLES TREVELYAN’S TREATISE upon the 
Y, including the Correspondence on Mili Expenditure, 
on the employment of Time-expired Men in Civil Situations. oie 
London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY MISS SEWELL. 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
UN CLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the XIXrm# 
&e. 


CENTURY. Edited by Evizaneru M. SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next, the 17th instant, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


JREMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BAR- 
oo Base y Lady WALLACE. th additional Letters addressed to English 


London : LoncMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. with Thirty Lithographic Plates, price 21s. cloth, 


EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevart Trencs, 
Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marq of Bath, 
= Lord a With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author’s Son, J. Towns- 


London: LonaMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


~ Just published, in vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TRANSACTIONS of the BRITISH CHESS 
ASSOCIATION for the YEARS 1866 and 1867 ; containing a Report of the 
Meetings, with a Selection of the Games 
lems sent x Competition. Edited by J. and 
London : LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW wee FRANCIS DERRICK. 
QLIVE VARCOE. 


OUIVE VARCOE.—The “ Atheneum” says it is thoroughly 
read. 


exciting, and the reader will not become critical until the last sentence has been 


OLIVE VARCOE.—The “Pall Mall Gazette” says: “A 

story of exciting and well-sustained interest. O in i ages, 5 

dents never wavers, and ‘cur interest never flags from the patty Taste” — 
Saunovers, Ortey, & Co.,7 Brook Street, W. 


This day, in demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 


GYSTEM of CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By G. C. Vow 

from the Sixth enlarged German Edition, by A. W. Mor- 

ren the subject, and it is hoped will fill an important place 
Edinburgh: T. & T.Crarx. London : & Co. 


MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound in blue cloth, 5s, 
(THE HOLY CHILD, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Sreruen Jenner, M.A. 

“ Full of thought," “ genuine al of excell “extremely beautiful,” 
expressions applied by unknown Reviewers to pitces in this volume. 5: =o 
Publish Lonomans & Co. Orders received at all Booksellers’. 

Imperial 8vo. pp. 514, double columned, 42s, 
Past SACRI; or, a Key to the Chronol of the New 
Testament. By Tuomas Lewin, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Life of St. Paul,” “ Coxsar’s 
Invasion,” Jerusalem,” xc. 
appropr sent cou! m any can y orders.” 
Servicesble to historians, and readers.” —A thenwum. 


Lonemans. 


ust out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


J 
Wiuist. —THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
W HIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavennpisu.” 
Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 


y the same Author. 


B 
HIST, the POCKET GUIDE to. 6d. 


WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 6d. 


WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 6d. 
London: Taomas De La Ror & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Now ready, 6d. 
BEZIQUE. The Pocket Guide to “ Bézique.” By Cavenpisn. 
London: Taos. De La Rus & Co. And retail of all lers and Stationers. 
Just published, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S INDELIBLE RED 


r[HOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’8 PLAYING CARDS.— 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers 
Stationers. Palace and Figured M ditto, Harrys (second quality); 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured Highlanders. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, WINTER RESORTS. 
Just published, cloth, 2s. 


pat, BIARRITZ, ARCACHON, being the Western Division 
and its Climate,” ac. peat 


HYERES and CANNES (Eastern Division). 
London: W. J. Avams, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


()RTHOPRAXY. (spc, straight ; to make.) By 
Hearser Bice, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
‘This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility.and 
Cuvrcnitt & Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Eighth Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 2s. 6d.; post free, Thirty-two Stamps. 

UNT on the SKIN: a Guide to the Treatment of Diseases 

of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; with Cases. By Taomas Howr, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, Manchester Square. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, !s. 

ON ERUPTIONS AND ULCERATIONS REQUIRING THE USE OF MERCURY, 

“ Mr, Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable class to the curable.” —Lancet. 
‘London: ‘I. Ricnanps, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION 


of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 


“*Raymond’s Heroine’ was a good novel. 


‘Kathleen’ is a better, Eschewing the un- 


natural, drawing upon unusual fucuities of observ: ation, civing free scope to extraordinary 


‘The ‘Saturday Review. 


insight into heart and character, the author has relied more than before upon a lively, 

imple portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon a gitt of constructiveness wherein 
she outmatches most of her compeers. A vein of rare huinour runs through her whole 
story. If, to the above-named sitts, we add an equal power of description to that which made 
* Raymonad’s Heroine’ stand before t! re reader a8 a bit of real life and an unlaboured yet 
finished command of Englis!: composition, enowsh isiold have been said of * Kathleen’ to induce 
a reader to wish to Jearn more of it."—Saturday Revi 

“The Author of * Raymond's Heroine’ is entitled to our thanks on two grounds. Besides 
the gratitude which critics feel to the writer who zives them a work that deserves a second 
perusal, we are obliged to her for the excellencies of a book which more than justifies the hizh 
opinion whicn we expressed of her capabilities when passing judgment on her previous story. 
Lightiy and closely written, and remarkable for the ingenuity of a very unusual plot, 


‘Kathleen’ is the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have read for many a@ day. 
All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of * Kathleen.’ ”—Atheneum. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


3 vols. 


“* The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains the author's reputation as a ge A of the purest and 


noblest kind = Somestio stories. ‘he novelist’s lesson is given 


sweetness, 


ith admirable force and 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read it for Soemasiver, and to 
get from the novel the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have found in its paz 


“ A novel well worth reading. It isa very interesting and agreeable story, pleasantly td. 
and contains many charming pieces of descriptive writing, warm. real, and vivid. 


characters are powerfully drawn.”— Observer. 


“ An entertaining novel. Post. 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of “ Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 


TIURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. 5s. elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Tenniel, Sandys, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 


LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Now comprising: 
SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

THE CRESCENT and the saan Ty 
Eliot Warburton. 

NATHALIE. By Miss Kavanagh. 

A WOMAN'S about Ww OMEN. 
By the Author of “John Halifax." 


ADAM GRAEME. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author of 
“John ifax. 


LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT SUBURB. 
MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. 
SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. 

DARIEN. By E. Warburton. 

Sir B. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 


THE LAIRD of NORLAW. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 
worEIEG NEW. By the Author of “John 


THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES, 


JEANNE D’ALBRET. By Miss 


BURKE'S ROMANCE of the FORUM. 
ADELE. By Miss Kavanagh. 


STUDIES from LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax.’ 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
JEAFFRESON’S BOOK about DOCTORS. 
NO CHURCH. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of 
Juhn Halifax.” 


LOST and SAVED. By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

LIFE of EDW. IRVING. By Mrs.Qliphant. 

ST. OLAVE’S. 

SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author 
of *‘John Halitax.” 

ALEC FORBES. By G. Macdonald, M.A. 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of“ John 
Halifax.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
This day is published, 1s. 6d. 


HE HELLENIC SPIRIT, and the DIVINE MISSION of 


HELLENISM.—An Address delivered on the 20th of June, 1866, at the Annual Examina- 
tions of the Gymnasium in Chios. By the most Reverend Gurcony, poveenen of Chios, 
Translated with an Epistle Dedicatory to the Kizht Reverend Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
by Georcs Wittiams, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambr idge. 

Cambridge: Bett, & Co. London: Brent & Darpy. 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMASTYDE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 360 pp. cloth gilt, és. 
Ppstoric NINEPINS. A _ Book of Curiosities, where Old 


is Foung may read Strange Matters. By Jonn Timns, Author of “ Things Not 


: Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 
Small crown 4to. extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 
THE RIVER HUDSON, from the WILDERNESS to the 
= By by 506 Engravings on Wood from Designs by 
. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BE SPORTS PASTIMES, 1868, Edited by 
Antuony 


Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pact GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS in LOVE, LAW, and 

the CIVIL SERVICE. Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London and New York: Virror & Co. 

Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
D*. BLAKISTON, F.R.S., on DISEASES of the HEART, 
With an Introduction on the Modern Treatment of Disease. 
Loxemans & Co. 
Lately published, fep. cloth, 5a. 
| jONDON: Some Account of its Growth, Charitable Agencies, 
and Wants. By C. B. P. Bosaxqver, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With a Clue Map. 
“A very interesting work........ Tt deals with t t—sa 

intelligently.” —Prof. ’lumptre in” Contemporary Review.” 

Harcuanns, Publishers, 187 London. 

Ready this day, 8vo. 28 pj 
MM CLASS EDUCATION; ENDOWMENT or FREE 
TRADE. By the Right Ion. iaene Lowe, M 
London: Roreerr Joun Pusn. 32 Charing Cross, 8. 
Now ready, Seventh Thousand, 70 Plates, well bound, 2is. 


How to WORK WITH the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. 


Beate, F.R.S. 
A Complete Manual of Microscopical Mani julation: many New Proce vestigation 
Examining Objects under the highest Powers: and taking Photographs, steie : 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing addit 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY., By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: Il. 219 Regent Street. 


G. ROUTLEDGE & Song 
LIST OF NEW CHRISTMAS BO00ks, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of SAMURy, 


ROGERS. 4to. with 128 Illustrations, engraved in the highest style of art 
Steel, after designs by Turner and Stothard, cloth gilt, 31s, 6d, A Smal 
Edition has been printed on large paper, £2 12s. 6d. 

The Publishers think it right to state that the present is the first Complete 
Edition of this beautiful Work, which has been pronounced by Artists wo 
the most exquisite of Illustrated Books. be 


GEMS of ENGLISH ART of the NINE. 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Francis Turner PALGRAVE, M.A, 
24 beautiful Illustrations, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothen a 
elegant, gilt edges, 21s, 
“ The style of t t 1 tiful—the bin is 
THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF MOTLEY. 


THE RISE and FALL of the DUTCH Rj. 


PUBLIC. By Joun Lorurop Morey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE.  4to. with 110 Ilys. 


trations, from the Designs of J. D. Watson, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 12s, (j, 
This is the most splendid Edition of “ Robinson Crusoe” ever producsi, 
and well suited for a handsome Birthday Present. 


THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. By the 


Rev. RoperT Tyas, Imperial 8vo. with 12 Full-page Illustrations, printei 
in Colours by Kronheim, cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW EVERY BOY’S BOOK: 


complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements. Edited by Enum» 
RovurTLeDGE. Post &vo. 816 pp. with more than 600 Illustrations and 9 Ful. 
pace Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 9s. 

‘This New Edition contains the American game of Base Ball La Cross, anj 
American Billiards, 


“ The king of boys’ books.""—Manchester Ex:cam 
“No book of its kind has been published more — in all its details.”_M Star. 
“A glorious volume, No boy’s library can be considered complete without it.”—City Pres, 


THE BROADWAY ANNUAL: a Miscellany 


of Original Literature, in Prose and Verse. This Annual contains the whe: 
of the New Novel, “ Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance,” by the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” and Contributions from the following Authors: 
Author of “ Gentle Life,” Mr. J. C. M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, F, C. Bur- 
nand, Dora Greenwell, Andrew Halliday, Charles Knight, the late Samued 
Lover, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, G. A. Sala, Edmund Yates, and many oth, 
Demy’ 8vo. 904 pp. with tw enty-seven full-page and numerous smaller illustra- 


tions, 7s. 6d. 
“ Is a capital gift-book.”—Court Journal. 


PICTURES from NATURE. By Mar 


Howirr. Imperial 8vo. with 12 coloured Plates by Kronheim, cloth gilt, és. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1869. Edited by EpomunpD ROUTLEDGE. Demy 8vo. with Full-page Plates 
and coloured Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
“ Tt would not be easy to select a more attractive volume for boys than this one.” 


Examiner. 
“ The book is a treasure for boys, whatever their tastes.” —Sunday Times. 


THE LIFE of SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


By Dr. Lonspatr, Author of the Lives of Watson, Curwen, and Blamire. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE FOREST RANGER. By Major 


CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo. with several Plates engraved on Steel, cloth, 5s. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE BOOK of WILD 


ANIMALS. Large ome with 12 large Plates printed in Colours by Kron 
heim, cloth, 6s. ; boards, 5s. 


THE PLEASURE BOOK of the YEAR, 


in Words and Coloured Pictures, 4to. fancy boards, 5s. 


PICTURES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


4to. with 96 Illustrations printed in Colours by Kronheim, cloth, 5s. 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. J Amesoy. 


New and beautiful Edition, printed by Clay, on toned paper, crown 8yo. with 
a Portrait engraved on Steel, cloth, 5s. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited, with Notes and 


Introduction, by Professor MorLEY. The Text has been carefully collated 
with the First Edition, and the Original Mottoes have been newly 
Entirely New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


New Volume. The COMPLETE WORKS of LAWRENCE STERNE, hes 

taining : The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.—A Sentimen' f 

Journey through France and Italy—Germans—Letters, &c. nay a Life 0 

by himself, with a Portrait. Crown green cloth, 
pp. 3s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CATALOGUE of CHRIST: 
MAS BOOKS will be forwarded by Post to any Address. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS | BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. —_-—_+#———_ 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of AYTOUN’S 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, Designs by Sir J. NoxL Paton. 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. Small 4to, bound in cloth gilt, 21s. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “'TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH 


Beautifully Mlustrated, price 1s. CAVALIERS. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Also may be had, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. The Christmas Number| ILLUSTRATED EDITION of POLLOK’S 


of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 1867. COURSE of TIME. Small 4to. bound in cloth gilt, 21s. 


This day is published, No. XVII. (for DECEMBER), POLLOK’S URSE of TIM E. — : 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated cloth, 1s. in 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yates. 1s. 
BRITISH SENATORS; or, Sketches Inside ELIOT'S 


and Outside the House of Commons. By J. Ewrne Rircuie, Author of the 
GRAFFITI D'ITALIA. By W. W. Srory, 


“Night Side of London, &c.” 1 vol. 
Author of “ Roba di Roma,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 
EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 
down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great Liver sap Franceeo irom | LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS and TALES. 


Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain Ricwarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. Kc. Library Edition, in readable type, 43 vols. cloth, each 5s. Each Work to be 
[Just ready. had separately. 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an 
1 vol. (Just ready. | THE BOOK of BALLADS. By BonGavttter. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Illustrated by Leech, Doyle, and Crowquill. Square 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” * Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. CHEAP EDITION of GEORGE ELIOT’S 

THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC| HOLT” Complete ini vo, with Engravings 9, 6a 
HUNTER. By Major Bync Hatt. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 4 

THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform| TALES by GEORGE ELIOT. | Uniform 


Edition, with Woodcut Illustrations; ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.; THE MILL 
with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d.; SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.; SCENES OF CLERICAL 


LIFE, 3s. cloth. 
THE GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impressions of 
America. By’ GEORGE Rosk, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. Svo. THE WORKS of MRS. HEM AN S. Complete 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN 1 vol in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 6d.; 3 vols. feap. cloth, 12s. 6d.; Select Works, cloth gilt, 5s. 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 


By Davip THomson. Small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
in 1 vol. handsomely bound, cloth, 5s. 


saw att. | PORTICAL WORKS of MRS. SOUTHEY 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “* Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. {This day. 


MAD: a Novel. By Manvitte Ferny, Author of ILLUSTRATED EDITION of TOM 


“Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. CRINGLE’S LOG. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NOT TIMES FOOL. By Monier Farrow, Author of “Giant | mi MARTIN’S TRANSLATION 


NELLIE'S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By Rosa 


Novcnerre Carey. 3 vols. 


\ HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. Casuen Hory. ILLUSTRATED EDITION of DIARY of a 


LATE PHYSICIAN. By 8. WARREN, Q.C. Small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BURIED : a Novel. jriter. In 1 vol. 
ALONE: @ Novel. By aNew Writer. |THE BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edited 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “Uncle by W. B. Arroux. 2 vols, fop. cloth, 12s, 
Silas,” A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gzorcr MacDonawv, LL.D,, CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. SALEM CHAPEL, 5s.; PERPETUAL CURATE, 6s.; MISS MARJORI- 


BANKS, 6s. In cloth. 
THE MOONSTONE. By Author of “The 
Woman in White,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


HOMER in the SPENSERIAN STANZA. 


CLARISSA : a Novel by Samunt Ricwarpson. Edited by THE ODYSSEY, by Mr. Worstxy, 2 vols. 18; THE ILIAD, by Mr. 
8. Datias, Author of ** The Gay Science.” 3 vols. Wonrs ey and Professor CoNINGTON, 2 vols. crown Syo. cloth, 21s, 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Arcuer. 3 vols. folio, half-bound, £5 1és. 64. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. Small 
TIE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “Recom- folio, half-bound, £2 2s. 6d, 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwann ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Library 
Gannerr. 3 vole. Edition, with Portraits, 14 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, £10 10s. The Continuation 
to 1852, 9 vols. demy Svo. cloth, £6 7s. 6d. People’s Edition, 13 vols. crown 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, Svo. cloth, £2 1ls. ‘The Continuation, 8 vols. cloth, £1 14s, 


| 
*0 ve had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 28. | 


op ad | MISS FORRESTER. OFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 
ATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | BARREN HONOUR. PR BROSIANZ. Crown $vo. 4 vols. with Portraits, cloth, 16s, 
wor RETTY WIDOW. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 
AND Gown. Also the Second Series for 1868. | 
" | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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[December 12, 


Mow ready at all the Libraries, with Photograph of H.R.M. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Illustrations, &c., 16s. 


THE 


CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA 


(CAPTAIN H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH), 
In 1867-1868. 


By the Rev. JOHN MILNER, and O. W. BRIERLY. 


2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


BISHOP ATTERBURY’S 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS 


DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARIES. 
Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 


By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


“ Worthy of high appreciation must be the man who was warmly loved by Pope, revered by 
‘Wesley, admired by Steele, and honoured by Swift ; who was the centre of that brilliant social 
circle that included Busby, Dryden, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Arbuthnot, Garth, 
Radeliffe, Parnell, Rowe, Dr. William King, Dean Aldrich, Lords Orrery and Stanhope, Drs. 
John and Robert Freind, Locke, Newton, Bentley the able critie, and Bingham the learned 
divine.” 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 


FLOSCULI LITERARUM; 
Or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. 
FAITHFULLY RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY 
JOHN GEORGE HARDING, 


AND DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
&e. 


From the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October 1868. 


“ Mr. Harding does not claim too much credit in calling his translations from the best poets 
in various lanzuages* exact.’ It has given us real pleasure to look through his little collection 
of studies, and compare his renderings with the originals, which he has considerately placed 
on the opposite pages. His Enzlish is elegant, clear, and rhythmical, and we leave the perusal 
with regret that his powers have not been devoted to the completion of something beyond mere 
models. Neither Homer, Virgil, nor Dante, seems to be beyond him.” 


LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


. MR. MORRIS’S POEM. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. 14s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 
A Collection of Tales in Verse. 


“ The book must be read by any one who wishes to know what it is like; and few will read 
it without recognising its author for a poet who has struck a new vein, and who, preferring his 
art above popularit , has achieved a work which will yet be wherever true poetry is 
understood.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


THE 
VOIAGE AND TRAVAILE 
SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KT. 


A.D. 1522-46, 


Which Treateth of the Way to Hierusalem; and of the Marvayles 
of Inde, with other Ilands and Countryes. 


with 72 most curious Wood E: vings.—' inted in English b; 
Illustrated Originally pr ng y 


NOW REPRINTED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND A GLOSSARY. 
By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq. 
“ Wherever Enzlish,in its early, robust, manly form, is read, Sir John Maundevile is ad- 


GOODSIR’S ANATOMICAL WORKs, 


2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 14 Plates, pomepoun Wood Engravings, and 


THE ANATOMICAL MEMOIRS op 
JOHN GOODSIR, 


Late Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 


Edited by WILLIAM TURNER, 
His Successor in the same Chair. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


mired. His humble piety, his solemn reverence tor the holy places which he visited, his simple 
faith in atl he heard, his acute observation of what he actually saw, his self-sacrifice, his } 
devotion, his credulity, his firm faith, his long endurance, appear in almost every page, and | 
make his volume not only the earliest, but one of the noblest of ite class.” | 


In the press, 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM TIE ICELANDIC 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” ond 


EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, 
Translator of “Legends of Iceland.” 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 


Next week, extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
Theoretical and Practical. 
By A, MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 
With Illustrations drawn from Life by Alex. Macdonald. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


This day, 8vo. 16s. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


Its History, Principles, and Results 
(A.D. 1514—1547]. 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. 


Vicar of Kennington, Oxford; Editor of the “ Annotated Book of Prayer” 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE, 


FOR ADVENT. 


This day, square crown 8vo. ts. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 


Being the Second Volume of the Ascetic Library, a Series of Translations of Spiritul 
Works for Devotional Reading. 


Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Lately published, square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT 
CALVARY. 


Being the First Volume of the Ascetic Library. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Square crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 


FLOWERS AND FESTIVALS; 
Or, Directions for the Floral Decorations of Churches. 
By W. A. BARRETT, 
Of St. Paul’s Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Commoner 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Next week, folded in cloth case, 3s. 6d. 


RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION 1868. 
DISPLAYED AT ONE VIEW. 


STANFORD’S GUIDE MAP 


CONSTITUENCIES 
ENGLAND AND WALES, IRELAND, AND 
SCOTLAND; 


SHOWING AT A GLANCE, BY PARTY COLOURS, 
THE PREVAILING POLITICS 


OF 


All the Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque Ports, and Universities; = 
the Number of Members for each. The Map is accompanied by @ Complete 
giving the Name and Party of every Candidate who went to the Poll, and 0: 
Member of Parliament chosen at this Election; the Numbers Polled for Con 
Seats ; and the Population accurding to the latest Returns, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, as 
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December 12, 1868.] . 


The Saturday Review. 


THE ( CHRISTIAN LEADERS of the LAST 


RY ; or, England a Iundred Years Ago. By the Rev. J. C. Ryze, B.A., Christ 
CEN Oxford, Author of “ Expository Thoughts,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. d. 


before the = form the lives, characters, and 
is to bring 
ing ministers b, please* to revive Christianity in 
of the years ago. ited te that these great men were not sufficient) 
its their merit in consequence not sufficiently recognised. I thought that the Chure 
ht to know something more than they seem to know about such men as 
zi Jd, wold ought Romaine, Rowlands, Grimshaw, Berridge, Venn, Toplady, Hervey, 
itefe and Flete! er. oe twenty years I waited anxiously for some worthy account of these 
pp apiiinal heroes. At last weary of waiting, and resolved to take the pen in 
own 
. reader will soon discover that I am an enthusiastic pisniver of the men whose pictures 
The volume. I confess it honestly. a thorough enthusiast about 
Ihave 1 beli thet, Luther ond his C sutinental contemporaries and our 
has seen no such men since the days of the Apostles.” 
om tract from Preface. 


7. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Uniform with “ The Bird.”"—Price 12s. 6d. 


THE DESERT WORLD. By Arrtnur 


Manors. Translated and Enlarged by the Translator of “The Bird.” With 160 
Jilustrations Foulquier, and Yan Dargent. Imperial 8vo. full giit side 
‘and gilt edges, 12s. 

A Popular Survey of t! wil regions of the Earth which have not yet been brought under the 
ghaind — of civilisation; such as the African deserts, the table-lands of Asia, the prairies 
af North A rica, the forests and pampas of South America, and the wildernesses of the 
Australian van] Though the work is specially adapted to the wants of the general reader, 
entific accuracy has been studied throughout; and the uumerous beautiful Illustrations have 
been authentic sources. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE BIRD” BY MICHELET. 


MYSTERIES of the OCEAN. By Arrnur 


lancix. Translated and Enlarged by the Translator of “ The Bird.” With 130 
Tinvetrations by w. rae and J. Noel. Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
full gilt side and gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


“Ttis an account, gommplete, in extent and tolerably full in oa. of the sea, from a cosmical, 
geograp! and b point of VieW...+.... The illustrations are 
Suber excellent.” —Pall Mali Gazette, Nov. 25, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE BIRD. JutEs Micneret, Author of 


“History of eel is beautiful volume is illustrated pid 210 guenisite En- 
wings by G ol Doré's Collaborateur on his celebrated Bible. Imperial svo. 
fitedsemely bound in cloth and gold, 10s. 6d. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE WORLD at HOME: Pictures and 


Scenes from Far-off Lands. By Mary and Sasaneen Kirsy. With upwards of 130 
beautiful Illustrations. Square 8vo. richly gilt, 6s. 


Seecrions From 


Borealis. e Beaver. 
drawn by Dogs. The Mahogany Tree. 

made of Snow. Where hoes ( Catton come from ? 
Building a Snow-House. Gathering Cotton. 


le-Fishing. The Sugar-Cane 
The Greenlander. The La ~~ | gf the Giants. 

Fight with the Walrus. The torm. 
4 Little — The Lights the 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
LONDON: 29 PATERNOSTER ROW. EDINBURGH: HOPE PARK. 
NEW YORK: 137 GRAND STREET. 


ADMIRAL SEMMES OF THE “ALABAMA.” 


Immediately, royal 8vo. with Chromolithographs and Stcels, 800 pp. 2is. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT. 


By Admiral SEMMES, 
Of the Alatama and Sumter. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. 


By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 
Member for the Elgin District of Burghe Author of “Studies in European Politics,” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM AT 


MARION & CO.’S, 
SOHO SQUARE. 
ASERIES OF FOURTEEN BOOKS, each one complete in itself, Ilustrated with 
Ie, 6d. each, Suitable for Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts. Price 
250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always kept in stock. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER'S BOOK FOR BOYS. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. b. Ba. to all Boys beri Eight years old to Eighty. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated by Huard. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 7s, 6d. 


[On Monday. 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA: Oid Nursery 


Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to. Dluminated 
Covers, 9s. (This day. 
“Nearly the best Christmas Book out.”—Saturday Revie 
“ Children of almost any age will delight to turn over its pages.” = Vonconformist. 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


at WENTWORTH GRANGE. A Christmas Book for Children, By FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur yang hy and a Titie- 
page engraved on Steel by Jeens. Square cloth extra, gilt top, 9s. 
This day. 
“ This ii haticall, i k of 
designs are uisitely b beautiful. 


inal Book. Jniformly excellent from the conception down to the 
typography, urday Review. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By 
an OLD Boy. With nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney 
Prior Hall, and Portrait of the Author engraved by Jeens, after Watts. 
Square cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s, [On Monday. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
42 Illustrations by Tenniel. Fourteenth 


“ A very pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little world of wondering 
minds, ot which may well please those who have unfortunately passed the years of wouder- 
ing.”—Tines. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a 


Land Baby. By Professor KinGsLEy. Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By 
Professor KinGsLeY. New Edition, with Coloured Mlustrations, extra fep. 
8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the Author of “The 
New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations, extra fep. 8vo. 
4s. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir SamveL W. Baker, 
F.R.G.S. Third Edition, 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 21s. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samurt W. Baker, 
F.R.G.S. New and cheaper Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 
2 vois. crown 8vo. 16s. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. A Treatise Critical and Practical. 
By P. G. HAMERTON. With Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, 
&e. Royal 8vo. half morocco, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


“ It is not often that we get anything like the combined intellectual and wsthetic treat which 
is supplied us by Mr. Hamerton's ably written | handsome book. It is a work of w 
author, printer, and publisher jnay al alike feel pro’ It is a work too of f which none but a 
genuine artist could by possibility have been the author.’ "Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE CHAPLET of PEARLS: or, the White 


and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 12s. (Next week. 
REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. [This day. 


“Mr. Helps is still . oat of English, his writing is still distinguished by noble thoughts 
and by high literary cul ."—Daily News. 


GREATER BRITAIN. ByC. W. Dirxe, M.P. 


A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
India) during 1866-7. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his Letters, now First Collected. Based on Contemporary 
Documents. By EDWARD EDWARDS, With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of 


the SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. Compiled from Original Documents, 
by Professor YONGE, With Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH BIBLE. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Crown 
price 10s, 6d. {This day. 


ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. By Gerorcr 


MacponaLp. Being Vol. IV. of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Iilustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. (This day. 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. 
By JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Fep, 8vo, (Un a few days. 


BEATRICE, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropen Nosrt. 


Fep. 8vo. (Jn a few days. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Marrnew Arnonp. Second 
Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 6s. (Next week. 


TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. _ By Professor Krvestxy. 
Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 6s. (Thus day. 


STUDIES in EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By Wa rer 
Besant, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Besant has had a good idea,and he has known how to work it. ip gue mnatezately- 
sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the very best, if not to all of the early F: 
poets,” thenaum. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 19, 1g¢9 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


HEROES of the CRUSADES. PY Barbara Huron, Author 


of “ Castles and their Heroes.” Post 8vo. 5s. 


OUR WHITE VIOLET. By Kay Spen, Author of “Gerty and 


May.” Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 2s. coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES of HANS STERK, the South-African Hunter 


and Pioneer. By Captain Drayson. Post 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORY of the ROBINS. Small 4to. with 24 beautiful 
from Drawings by Harrison Weir, extra cloth, 6s.; cloth elegant, gilt 


NEPTUNE;; or, the Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 
By the Author of * Tuppy.”” Cloth, 2s. 6d.; coloured, gilt edges, 98. 6d. 


THE LITTLE GIPSY. By Exim Savvaer. Translated by 
Anna Blackwell. oe Illustrated by Lorenz. Frilich. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. ; 
cloth elegant, gilt edge 

*~* This Work has btai a wide in France, and the present Minister of 

Public Instruction has ordered a prams ee of Copies for distribution as Prizes 


TALES of the TOYS TOLD by THEMSELVES. By Francns 
Foose Sa... ba Illustrations by her Brother, Tom Hood. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


CONSTANCE and NELLIE ; or, the Lost Will. By Emma 


Davexrort. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


THE STOLEN CHERRIES; or, Tell the Truth at Once. By 


Emmis Maaryvat Norris. Cloth, 2s. 62.3 ; coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of CATS. A Chit-Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts 
and Fancies. By C. II. Ross. With 20 Illustrations by the Author. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


UPSIDE-DOWN ; or Turn-over Traits, From Original Sketches 
w. with Illustrative Verses by Tom, ‘ood. 4to. coloured 


CASTLES and THEIR HEROES. By Barpara Hvrron. 


With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


GERALD and HARRY; or, the Boys of the North. By 


Marayart Nonruis. Illustrated by Zwecker. “Post 8vo. cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 


THE BEAR KING: a Narrative confided to the Marines. By 
James Gaeexwoop, With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4to. cloth, 33. 6d. ; 
coloured, giit edges, 5s. 


COUSIN TRIX and HER WELCOME STORIES. By 
Canam, With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, gilt 


THE YOUNG VOCALIST. A Collection of 12 Songs, each 


with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, arranged from the most eminent t Composers 
by Mrs. Baxrnotomew. 4to. imitation cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN (SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY & HARRIS), 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK. Contain- 


ing 112 New and Old Standard and Popular Songs, by Bishop, Pureell, 
Dibdin, Cooke, Handel, Shield, Moore, Braham, Horn, Haydn, Arne, Wade, 
Linley, Balfe, Barker, Gabriel, Claribel, &c. , ina handsome Volume, 300 pages, 

with ‘Title- -page containing Vignette Portraits of Mesdames Louisa Pyne, 
Sainton-Dolby, and Sherrington ; and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley. 
Bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONG 


BOOK. Containing 180 Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, handsomely 


bound in blue cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE 


BOOK. Containing 65 Morccaux de Salon, by all the most popular living 
Composers, bound in mauve cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM. Containing 


100 Gems for the Pianoforte, from the most popular Operas, arranged by 
Repotr NorpMany. Splendidly Illustrated, and handsomely half-bound in 
satin, 21s, 


CLARIBEL’S CHRISTMAS ROSE.  Con- 


taining 12 Popular Songs, bound in cloth, gilt edges, post 4to. 5s. 


THE CABINET OPERAS.—Messrs. Boosry 


& Co, have prepared a Superior Edition of the following Operas, printed on the 
finest Paper, with Illustrated Title-pages, and bound in limp crimson cloth, 
gilt edges, each 2s, 6d., forming very attractive Presents for Christmas : 

ROBERT LE DIABLE, THE GRAND DUCHESS. 

DON JUAN. FIDELI0, 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. IL DARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

DER FREISCHUTZ, SONNAMBULA. 

CRISPINO E LA COMARE. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 

IL TROVATORE, LA TRAVIATA 


NORMA, MARTHA. 
These Operas are Complete, including Gomtenm, in Books containing from 48 to 72 
pages each, 


BOOSEY & CO. 28 HOLLES STREET 


BICKERS & SON’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


MESSRS. BICKERS & SON’S 


CATALOGUE should be consulted by 
of the Works are offered at less falf their ial 

clean and perfect, and the same a sot bl ae 
plete Lists by post for One S —" 


Conrents: 
1, FINAL PORTION OF THE FINE ART PUBLICATIONS OF « 
LIMITED.” DAY AND ty 
2, REMAINDERS OF FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, THE PRODUCTION; 
SEVERAL EMINENT LONDON PUBLISHING HOUSES. @ 
3. THE CHRISTMAS GIFT AND PRESENTATION BOOKS OF THE YEag 
4. THE NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
5. NEW PUBLICATIONS AND REMAINDERS OF VALUABLE MODERN pug, 


Price. Reduced Pig, 
‘ PENLEY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING in WATER- corns. 
1 beautiful Illustrations in Chromolithography, royal folio, cloth gilt 
550 LONGMAN'S BEAUTIFUL EDITION of the NEW GTPSTAMENG, 
Woodeut Borders, and numerous Bagrevings, after the Old Masters, do. 
* morocco extra gilt, by Rivitre oe 334 
110 by Tymms and Wyatt. 100 Laminated Figur 
varge 8vo.cloth .. se 
220 GOLDEN CALENDAR. 12 Etchings, with Chromolithographic Borden, by 
Walter Severn. Imp. 4to. cloth elegant ate 
22 OHIS TORY of JOSEPH and his BRETHREN. Illuminated in Gold and 
Colours by Owen Jones. 4to. cloth elegan' 
2 2 0 SCENES from the “ WINTER’S TALE. Greek Ornaments Costume, 
Illuminated by Jones and Warren. 4to. cloth 
5 5 0 MEMORIAL of the MARRIAGE of the PRINCE and PRINCESS o 
WALES. 42 Plates, in Colours and Gold, folio, ‘doth elegant... 19 
220 be AA SKETCHES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of th 
NESE. 25 exquisite of Native Draw. 
in cloth elegant . O60 
770 IALLS and PICTURESQUE EDIFICES of ENGLAND, 
m Drawings by Harding & Co. 2 vols. imp. 4to. half-morocco ., 314 
110 FRANKLING ILLUSTRATIONS of the PARABLES of OUR LORD, 
12 beautifully engraved Steel Plates from Sees by Eminent Artists, imp, 
4to. half-bound , paper sides .. 
8 8 0 PEAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. a large Facsimiles of Water-Colour 
Pictures by Eliza Walton. Folio, half morocco oo = SRG 
050 of MARTIN 12 beautiful Line Engravings after Punting 
Labouchere. Small 4to. cloth O30 
550 GRAMM AR of ORNAMEN t. A Series ‘of 3,000 examples by ‘Owen Jones, 
112 pp. in Chromolithography, folio, extra cloth, gil! 
4200 scoTT RUSSELL’S MODERN SYSTEM of N RVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
167 Line Engravings, with Descriptive Text, 3 vols. double elephant folio .. 217 ¢ 
2 2 0 BEDFORD'S EGYPT and the HOLY LAND. 48 Photographs with ™, 
small 4to. cloth gilt ee 
2 2 0 TWO CENTURIES of SONG. Critical and Biographical Notes by Walter 
Thorobury. Lliustrations after Pictures by eminent Artists. Small dto, 
morocco, extra gilt 
2 2 0 SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, a Re eproduction by Photography of Boydell’ 
Celebrated Shakespeare Gallery. 98 Photographs, small 4to. cloth gilt... 018 0 
111 6 TON IRVING'S SKETCH: -BOOK. Artist's Edition, 
Illustrated, demy 8vo. cloth gilt .. OB 
014 0 PICTURES of ENGLISH LIFE. 10 large Engravings after Original Studies 
by Barnes and Wimperis. Folio, cloth gilt 0 66 
012 6 AUDSLEY’S HANDBOOK of SYMBOLISM. Piatesin gi 
and colours, small 4to. cloth elegan oo oO 60 
110 NATURE and ART. in Chromolithozraphy, &e., 
Woodcuts and Coloured Plates, 2 vols. in 1, super royal svo. ‘cloth gilt. O66 
1 1 OLILLIE’S MONOGRAMS, MEDLEVAL and MODERN. Upwards of 


Examples engraved on Plates, imperial 8vo. cloth gilt oo =o 98 
310 0 ONE THOUSAND and ONE INITIAL LETTERS, Designed and Illu- 
minated by Owen Jones. Folio, cloth gilt OME 
0 7 6 VOICES of JOY and THANKSGIVING: a “Collection “of Sacred 
Illustrated, 4to.cloth .. 
018 0 1K of COMMON PRAYER, with clegant “Woodcut ‘Borders, fron 
ook of Hours” of Geoffrey Tory. vo. cloth 


110 BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, with finely executed. Woodeu 
r. SVO. Clo! 
2 2 0 SHAKESPEARE. Cowden Clarke’ beautifully printed Edition, ‘with 
and copious Glossary. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth . 
The Same, tree-marbled, calfextra .. 
6 SH! <SPEARE. A Verbatim Reprint of the famous Folio of 1623. “nul 
cloth 
MILES of Original Studies by ‘Michael Angelo, etched ‘by Joseph Fie. 
loth gil 
1n 6 FACSIMILE of Orizinal Studies by Raffueile, etched by Fisher. ‘to. cloth gilt 01 
1 1 0 DIRECTORUM ANGLICANUM:a vg ap for the Right Celebration of the 
ad Communion. Edited by the Rev. ‘I. G. Lee. 15 Plates, royal ws 4 
vellum 
076 BEATTIE'S MINSTREL. 33° of Birket Foster’, ‘Characteristic Design 
4to. cloth elegan 
110 nowt} RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT. BRITAIN |, 
ND. 26 Photographs, fep. 4to. cloth e ee a Lvs. 
220 “OBE SRLAND and its GLACIERS EXPL ant 
RATED with the ICE AXE and CAMERA. 28 Photographs, oil - 


150 LIFE PORTRAITS of. SHAKESPEARE, ‘by Friswell Photographie 
Portraits, Views,xc. 4to. cloth gilt oe 
1 1 O FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS from CHAUCER to POPE. in ons 
gravings by eminent Artists. 4to. cloth elegan' 
ee ravoums TE ENGLISH POEMS from THOMSON “to TENNYSON, |, 
Wood Engravings by eminent Artists. 4to.clothelegant .. ++ 
The above two volumes bound in tree-marbled calfextra «+ 
1 1 © LEECH’S FOLLIES of the YEAR; a Series of Coloured Eichings fra 
Punch’s Pocket Books. Oblong folio, half morocco gilt .. : 
440 PICTURESQUE SELECTIONS; Collection of 30 beaut 
es of Landscapes, &c, Imperial folio, half morocco 
660 BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE: Examples of Edifices crected during the 
Ages of 70 Plates in gold and folio, cloth, 


e 
130 IDYLLS of the KING. 16 Illustrations, by Amy Bute. ato.cloth .. «075 
010 6 BUCHANAN’S BALLAD STORIES of the AFFECTIONS. Ilustrations on eas 
‘ood, small 4to. cloth gilt .. oth. 
014 0 THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated ‘by Birket Foster. Small sto. gilt cl 
1 1 0 QUARLES’ EMBLEMS. Hundreds of I by Bennet and Rogers. | « 


Small ato. cloth gilt .. 
2 2 0 DAVID ROBERTS,R.A. (LIFE of), by Ballantyne. Etchings, ito. eo ” 
014 0 WINDIIAM (Wm.), DIARY of, from 1785 to 1809. 8vo. cloth. .. 


012 0 JEPHSON’S WALKING TOUR in BRITTANY. Royal Bvo. cloth. . vale 
220 JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE, 1783—1352. 3 ont 


BOUTELLS TIERALDRY, Historical and Popular. 975 


11220 viscouRr i BURY'S EXODUS of the WESTERN NATIONS. 3 vols 
hot 

ill 6 EARL RUSSELL’S LIFE and “TIMES of FOX. 3 vols. small 

018 0 SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. 8vo. cloth... 

ols 0 of SHAKESPEARE’S HERUINES, 3 
quare 12mo. cloth gilt. 

MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS works. 3 ‘vols. ‘vm 0 


h 
i TIMBS' A “ANECDOTES of CLUB LIFE ‘in LONDON. 2 vols. smal 


110 CE ENTURY of ANECDOTES. 2 vols. crown cloth 
016 0 NASSAU W. SENIOR’S SeSTOnEnAs,. and PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS, 50 
2 vols, crown 8vo.cloth.. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. Complete in 4 vols. Bv0. half calf extra ” 
015 0 S BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS of SOCEETE. 16 large Engraving, ow? 
‘clio, half-bound, paper sides oe ~~ 


*,* All the leading Christmas Gift and Presentation Books of the ear, Oi 


Books, and an immense assemblage of Elegantly Bound Standard W 
examined at BICKERS & SON’S Great Book Establishment, corner of if Lele 


Square, W.C. 796 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


The Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION.’ 
VES from the JOURNAL of OUR LIFE in the HIGH- 


1848 to 1861. Edited by Argruun Hers. 1 handsome vol. royal 4to. 
ps pound in cloth with gilt edges, 42s. [On Wednesdau the \6th instant. 
- Jilustrations have been selected, by the Royal Permission, from the Private Col- 


jection of Her Majesty, and comprise Eight Engravinzs on Steel from Pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, K.A., Carl Haag, and other Artists, Two Interior Views of Balmoral 
in Chromolithography. and upwards of Fifty highly-finished Engravings on Wood of 
Scenery, Places, and Persons mentioned in the Work. 

The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of 
Sketches by Her Majesty. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


{EAVES from the JOURNAL of OUR LIFE in the HIGH- 


LANDS, from 1848 to 1861, &c. Edited by Anruor Hexrs. 1 vol. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
[EAVES from the JOURNAL of OUR LIFE in the HIGH- 


JANDS, from 1848 to 1861, &c. Edited by Anruve Hexrs. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcut 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY YEARS of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the 


NCE CONSORT. Compiled under the Direction of Her Masesty rue Queex. By 
awe A the Hon. Cuantes Gary. Demy Sve. with 2 Portraits on Steel by 


Holl, 16s. 
ME RING and the BOOK. By Rosert Brownie. Voi. I. 


fep. 8v0. 78. 6d, To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF TIE 


PETICAL WORKS of MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 
évols. fep. 8¥o. each 5a, 
Yo. I.—Pauline—Paracelsus—Strafford. 


» IL-Sordello—Pippa Passes. 


Vol. IV.—A Blot in the ’Scutcheon —Co- 
lombe’s Birthday — Dramatic 


Romances. 
» V.—A Soul's ‘Tragedy—Luria—Christ- 
, IiL—King Victor and Kine Charles— mas-Eve and Easter-Day—Men 
Dramatic Lyrics—The Keturn and Women. 
of the Druses. » VI.—In a Balcony—Dramatis Personx. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wiiuerm Lisxe, Professor of 
the History of Art. Translated by F. E. Bunnirr. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illus- 
trations, 428. 


(HRISTMAS BOOKS of MR. M. A. TITMARSH: MRS. 
PERKINS’S BALL—DR. BIRCH—OUR STREET—THE KICKLEBURYS ON 
THE RHINE-THE ROSE AND THE RING. In 1 handsome vol. large crown 
§vo, with 74 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. By the 
Story of Elizabeth,” &c. Demy 8vo. with 4 by Frederick 


PASSAGES from the AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS of 
eae BAWTROREE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 
p cloth, Is. 6d. 
Messrs. See. ee. & CO.’S Edition of this Work » the only one published by 
Wi ef 


of the American Copyright. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorcr Henry Lewes. New 
Edition, partly re-written. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. With 
Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. By Grorcs Henry Lewes, Demy 8vo. 158e 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and SPEECHES of LORD 
PLUNKET. By the Won. Daviv Prunxer. With an Introductory Preface by Lord 
Brovenam, and a Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 288. 


IFE of MICHAEL ANGELO. By Herman Grow. Trans- 


lated by F. E. Boxnttrr. With Photographic Portrait from the Picture in the Vatican. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


RAPHAEL: his Life and his Works. By Anrrep Baron Voy 
Wouzocen. Translated by F. E. Boxntrr. Crown 8vo. with Photographic Portrait, 9s. 


UFE | and LETTERS of the late REV. FREDERICK 


HE REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Four Volumes, small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


KPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 


tothe CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. Fren. W. Ronertson. New and Cheaper 
(uniform with the Sermons), crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SURE RESTING PLACE : being selected Sayings of 
“The Divine Teacher Foy: ovo: timp cloth, red edges the Compiler of 
THE DIVINE TEACHER: being the Recorded Sayings of 
Soe deans Christ, during His Ministry on Earth. With Index. Fourtl Thousand, 


THE | SOUL'S EXODUS and PILGRIMAGE. By the Rev. 


x Brown, B.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HOME LIFE in the LIGHT of its DIVINE IDEA. 


the Rev. J. Barpwin Brown, B.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By 


Abrzaipe Sarroris. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A., 8s. 6d. 


MEDUSA, and other Tales. By the Author of “A Week in a 
ed 


tench Country House.” Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS. of 
TUDE. By the Author of 


ME EARLY ITALIAN POETS. From Ciullo D'Aleamo 
1208.) Together with Dante's Vita Nuova.” Translated 


THE INFERNO of DANTE. Translated in the Metre of the 


a By the Rev. James Fonp, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Students ian Text is printed on the opposite pages of the Translation for the use of 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
The following are now ready : 
VANITY FAIR. With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 


2 vols. 


THE HISTORY of PENDENNIS. With 40 Steel Engravings 


and numerous Woodcuts. 2 


THE NEWCOMES. 2 vols. with 48 Steel Engravings and 


numerous Woodcuts. 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP on HIS WAY THROUGH 
the WORLD. To which is now prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. Complete 
in 2 vols. With 20 Illustrations. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. with 48 Steel Engravings and 


numerous Woodcuts. 


THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND, Esq. 1 vol. with 8 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts. 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK of MR. M. A. TITMARSH; 
Le OF MR. C. J. YELLOWPLUSH. | vol. with Illustrations 

THE MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON, . With the 
HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH, and the GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS of MR. M. A. TITMARSH. MRS. 


PERKINS’S BALL—DR. BIRCH_OUR STREET—TH!) KICKLEBURYS ON 
THE RHINE—THE ROSE AND THE RING. 1 vol. with 74 Illustrations by the 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. . 
THE CORNHILL GALLERY. Containing 100 Engravings 


by Messrs. F. Leighton, A.R.A., J. E. Millais, R.A., G. Du Maurier, J. Noel Paton, 
R.A.S., F. Sandys, G. A. Sala, W. M. Thackeray, and F. Walker. Imperial 4to. 
elegantly bound in cloth,2ls. As separate lictures, in elegant Portfolio, 21s. 
TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. By Joun Evererr 
Mrixars, R.A. Designed for the “Cornhill Magazine.” With Extracts descriptive of 
each Picture. Imperial 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. By Freperick Leren- 


ton, A.R.A. Designed for the “ Cornhill Meoesine.” With Extracts descriptive of each 


Picture. Imperial 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. By Freperick 
Waker. Designed for the “ Cornhill M ine.” With Extracts descriptive of each 
Picture. Imperial 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

THE LAKE COUNTRY. By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by W.J. Linton. Printed on tinted paper, and richly bound in cloth, 21s. 


THE NEW FOREST: its History and Scenery. By Jony R. 
Wise. With 62 Views and other Illustrations by Walter Crane. A New Map of the 
Sections. Small 4to. printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS of SOCIETY: Sixteen Engravings in 


Outline, designed and drawn by Richard Doyle. With descriptive Letterpress. 
folio, half-bound, 15s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. . 
ROMOLA. By Geroree Extor, Author of “Adam Bede,” 


“ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 5 Illustrations, 6s. 


TRANSFORMATION. By Hawruorye. 5 Illus- 
ions, 5s. 
THE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anrnony 


Trottore. 5 Illustrations, 6s. 


ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 5 Illustrations, 5s, 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 5 Illustrations, 5s. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gasketr. 4 Ilus- 


trations, 3s. 6d. 


COUSIN PHILLIS, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gasket. 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREY WOMAN, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gasket. 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket. 5 Illustrations, 6s. 
A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. By Mrs. Gaskert. 4 IIlus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 


MAUDE TALBOT. By Ler. 5 Iilustrations, 5s, 
THE MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippers. 


5 Illustrations, 5s. 

AFTER DARK. By Wuxre Corts. 5 Illustrations, 5s. 
WOMAN in FRANCE DURING the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Jcua Kavanacn. 8 Steel Portraits, 6s. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS: an Every-day Story. By Mrs. 


5Iilustrations, és. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, By Anrnony Troxtorg. 5 Ilus- 


trations, 5s. 


THE STORY of ELIZABETH. 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
ARMADALE. By Wrirxre 5 Illustrations, 6s, 
NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs, Gasxett, 5 Illustrations, 6s, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 
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December 12, 1868. | 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST, 


The Saturday Review. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brett, 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s. 

“Embracing the earliest notices, together with the latest condition of the Indian tribes of 
Guiana, this volume forms one of the vad welcome of recent additions to our stores of foreign 
expl: »ration and travel.”—Saturday Revie 

* The most remarkable ie in the book. is the cosmogony and fal! of man as conceived by 
the ‘Weranes alee indeed, Mr. Brett has been imposed upon by an audacious improvisa- 
tore.”"—Pa azetle. 

an The cuir capeane oe to have visited some of their most sequestered retreats. He isa keen 
observer, a fair draftsman, and his work leaves a ae impression of his personal truthful- 
ness—not an invariable quality of explorers.”"—Spe 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown $vo. 
7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
1, Introductory. 5. Ecce Homo. 
2. Ritualism. 6. Miracles and Special Providences. 
3. Increase of the Episcopate. 7. Dogma—Development. 
4, The Church in Natal. 8. The Real Presence. 

“We should have y= 4 in naming any other book of the day in wae, hd. views of 
competing schools are nd forth with so much fairness and completeness........ ter has 
brought to the tusk he has chosen a very well-informed, intelligent and 

‘a. zette. 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS, the DIS- 


COVERER of AMERICA. neg & by ARTHUR HELps, Author of “ The 
Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies.” Assisted by H. Preston 
Tuomas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. By CuristopHER 


JAMES RIETHMULLER, ma of “ Alexander Hamilton,” “ Teuton : a Poem,” 
&ec. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1 


“Tt is a work of a high ate displaying far more ability and correct sentiment than is 
found in the generality of novels. Mr. Riethmiller is an author who does not use his art for 
the purposes of mere sensationalism; but, having a higher aim, he studies to accomplish it, and 
is successful. His novel is written with a just appreci+tion of human virtues as well as of the 
faults and follies of individual character. It is a good story, simply but well constructed ; and 
it leaves upon the 4 of the reader a good healthy impression, which will longer ‘than 
the time occupied in its perusal.’’—News of the World. 


MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By 


Sopn1a May Eckiey. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


CASSANDRA, and other Poems. By R. 


W. Bappetey, Author of “‘ The Squire of Chapel Daresfield.” Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: a Dramatic 


Poem. By Mrs. FREDERICK PrRipEAvx, Author of “ Claudia.” Fep. 8vo. 


[On Wednesday, Dec. 16. 
THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a 
Poem. 


By Morris, Author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” &. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Third Edition now ready. 
“ Morris’s ‘Jason’ is the purest, by say mee and most idiomatic English; full of freshness, 
full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action, worth reading at the cost of many 
leisure hours even to a busy man.” —Times. 


SELECTION of PSALMS in VERSE. Poems 
and Translations. Part I. by IcHaBop a | ig RIGHT, M.A., Translator 


of “Dante” and the “ Iliad of Homer” ; and I. by Son, HENRY 
Sairn Wricut, B.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of DR. HARVEY, F.R.S. &c.; 
ae Professor of Botany at Trinity College, Dublin, With i 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to 


the OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by G. H. VENABLES, and Edited by 
the Rev. E. VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (in the press. 


FAITH and SCIENCE: 
By Giupert Sutron. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
CONTENTS : 
St. Paul and the Apostolic Faith, 
Love the Law of Life. 


Equal Demand of Intellect and Feeling. 
The Instrument and the Agent, 


a Series of Essays. 
[Ready this day. 


Christianity and Sciences. 

English Positivism. 

Has Moral Philosophy been labour in 
vain ? 


Had the Jews a pity ? The Mysteries of Nature, 
Was Jesus the Christ ? The Future Rest. 
Also, a Critique on the Writings and Character of the late Rev. Mr. Robertson, of 


Brighton. 


OUR NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words about 


Ritual and Parish Work. By the Rev. J. S. B. Monsetn. Fep. Svo. 5s. 
[Third Edition now ready, 
“ A work which it is almost impossible to lay aside when once taken up.”—John Bull. 


By the same Author, 


HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the 


CHURCH’S YEAR. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE PASSING BELL, ODE to the NIGHT- 


INGALES, and other Poems. 3s, 6d. 


A BOOK of CONSOLATION in SICKNESS, 


SORROW, ADVERSITY, and OLD AGE. Gathered from the Writings of 
the Wise and Good. With an Introduction. By JouN Morris. Post 8vo. 6s. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


THE LATER TALES of HANS (np; 


TIAN ANDERSEN (1867-1868). Translated by Aveusr. 
H. With Illustrations by A. W. Cooper and other Arti 
8vo. 3s, 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMpy 


BRANCES. By J. H. Ewine, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream,” & p, 
trated by Pasquier and Wolf. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS, } 


GWYNFBYN. Illustrated by F. W. Keyl. Crown 8vo. 4s, 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with gilt 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLU, 


merits more than a passing word of om. It is a delightful Collection of 
stories, five of them by one of the best of story-tellers, Hans Christian 4). 
dersen ; several capital papers by the editor, Mrs. Alfred Gatty ; and q yyy; 
of good fare sufficient to satisfy the most voracious appetite. To Samm 
there are twenty full-page Illustrations by well-known artists, 
AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE is the prettiest, and we think the ben aa 
published for children, The stories, the letterpress, the illustrations are al] 
alike admirable. The magazine appears monthly, and a new Volume, 
menced last month.”—Daily News, December 2, 1868, 
“ AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE is incomparably the best of all the numeny 
serials which are exclusively prepured for the delectation of children,” 
Weekly Messenger, December 5, 183, 


THE ALDINE EDITION of the PORK 


Edited, with Memoirs, by Rev. Alexander Dyce, Sir Harris Nicolas, the 2c, 
John Mitford, R. Morris, James Hannay, W. Mey Thomas, John Bruce, ty 
Rev. R. Hooper, J. Payne Coilier, James Yeowell, and Peter eter Cuningiss 
In 52 vols. choicely printed and bound, £12 18s. 6d. 
AKENSIDE. 5s. 
BEATTIE. 5s. 
BURNS. 3 vols. 15s. 
BUTLER. 2 vols. 10s. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. 30s. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols. lus. 
COLLINS. 3s. 6d. 


KIRKE WHITE. &, 
MILTON. 3 vols, lis, 
PARNELL. 5s, 
POPE. 38 vols. 15s, 
PRIOR. 2 vols. 10s, 
SHAKESPEARE, 5s, 
SPENSER. 5 vols, 25s, 


COWPER. ,3 vols. 15s. SURREY. 5s. 
DRYDEN. 5 vols. 25s, SWIFT. 3 vols. lis, 
FALCONER. 5s. THOMSON. 2 vols, 10s. 
GOLDSMITH. 5s. WYATT. is. 


GRAY. 5s. YOUNG. 2 vols, 10s 


“CHRISTMAS BOXES.” 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS 
BOX for YOUNG PEOPLE. Comprising 
THE PARABLES OF NATURE. 2 vols. with Portrait, each 3s, 64 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED—PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 343 6d. 
DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. 3s. 6d. 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 3s. 6d. 
AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. 3s. 6d, 
THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, &c. 3s. 6d, 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &c. 2s. 64. 
THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, &c. 3s. 6d. 
All beautifully printed and neatly bound, and put into a cloth Box. 3is él 


THE POCKET VOLUME SHAKESPEARE 


Comprising all his Plays and Poems. Carefully edited, from the Firs Tuli 
Edition, by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. With upwards of Six Hundred Ornametl 
Illustrations, beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, very choicely bow! 
in 13 vols. royal 32mo. in a reat cloth box, 21s, May also be had in Leathe 
Bindings and Walnut Cases, 


REPRESENTATIVE POETS. Comprising- 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols, 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 vols. 


All beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, choicely bound in clot, ani 
into a neat cloth Box, uniform with “ The Pocket Volume Shakespeare.” ** 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising— 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 
WALTON’S ANGLER, Illustrated. 2 vols. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S TALES. 2 vols. 

In all twelve beautifully printed volumes, suitable for the pocket ot 

carpet-bag, very neatly bound in smooth cloth, and all enclosed in in a acai 

Box, uniform with the “ Representative Poets,” 21s. 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. Conti 


ing— 
SHORT MYDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT BY THE CHURCH'S SERVICES. 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALTAR. 
DEVOUT MUSINGS ON THE PSALMS, chiefly from St. Augustio 
All Edited by the Very Rev. W. Fanqutar Hook, D.D., Dean of oun 
In 15 vols, royal 32mo, neatly bound, and put into a neat cloth Box # 


2 vols. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 12, 1868. 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS 


LIST. 


Messrs, BELL & DALDY have the pleasure of announcing the following important Work, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
And prepared under the Superintendence of Arthur Helps, Esq. | 


Nearly ready, Columbier folio, handsomely bound in bird’s-eye maple boards, £6 6s. 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH, AND GLEN, 


ILLUSTRATING 


“OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


FROM PAINTINGS EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 
By JOSEPH ADAM ; 


WITH AN ESSAY ON 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


NEW 
THE EARLY WORKS of SIR EDWIN 


LANDSEER : Photographs from the best Engravings of his Early and justly 
Celebrated Works. With a Memoir of Sir E. Landseer, and a Critical Essay 
on his Paintings. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 31s, 6d. 


MWASTERPIECES of ENGLISH ART: Pho- 


tographs from Works of the most Celebrated Painters of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, copied from Fine Engravings. With a Memoir of each 


Painter, by Cosmo MonkHoUsE. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


(UR LORD and HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES: 


a Series of Photographs after Drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, in the pos- 
session of Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Edited, 
with a History of each Disciple, by the Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Royal 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL: the 


MADONNA SERIES. Photographs from the best Engravings of his most 
Celebrated Paintings. With Descriptions from Passavant’s “ Rafael Von 
Urbino — sein Vater,” and Essays on the Genius of Raphael, by Luria 
Lanzi ani d QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


MASTERPIECES of FLEMISH ART : Pho- 


tographs from the Works of the most Celebrated Early German, Flemish 
Dutch Painters. With a Memoir and a Critical Essay to each Painting by by 
Mrs. CHARLES HEaTON. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


THE WORLD’S PICTURES: a Series of 
Photographs of Fifteen of the most Celebrated Paintings in the World. 
Copied from the best Engravings. With an Introduction by C. C. Buack, 
M.A. Demy 4to, 21s. 


and SONG.—“ There are thirty-one plates altogether, of various interest, but never 
below that high standard of quality which has made Eng on vig rnettes famous th:ouchout 
'—Saturday Review. A noble volume... .... could net her 
prise than to say that the he oor are worthy of the arti Sits and the engra 
pe thirty-one in number, y form a perfect gallery of Art whichis hot to "be eriticl 


ART and SON G. Illustrated by Painters and | 


Poets. With a Selection of the choicest Poems in the Language. Edited by 
the late Mr. RoserT BELL. Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare beauty 
from Drawings by D. Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., T. Stothard, 
R.A., W. Collins, R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., and other Artists. New Edition, 
demy 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. ; in handsome walnut binding, 36s. ; Large-paper 
Edition, imperial 4to. proof impressions, £3 3s. Proofs before letters of the 
Engravings, i in a portfolio, £5 5s, (only Fifty Sets printed). 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART.—“ Of such glorious pictures one can never be too 
often reminded, and this volume has the merit of supp lying in an accessible form recol- 
lections of some of the greatest works of human genius.” —Saturday Review. “ Begin: ing 
with Cimabue, and ending with Guido, this superb volume reproduces enough of the glory 
of the great phase of design to which it refers to render an extremely satisfactory accoun! 

its growth, elevation, and decay.” —A thenaum. 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Con- 
sisting of Photographs taken from the finest Engravings of the most Cele- 
brated Paintings of the Italian Masters. With Descriptive Letterpress and 
Memoirs. Demy 4to. 42s. 


8 GRE weens. An interesting volume of English Photographs So far 
collection of illustrations of the verious 3,styles of one of 


the: vey of "British has hitherto been given to the world.” 


THE GREAT WORKS of SIR. DAVID 


WILKIE. Consisting of Photographs of the finest Engravings of his most 
admired Works. With a Memoir and Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to. 


Price 42s, 
ANCESTRAL HOMES of ENGLAND. 


Containing Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Noblest Castles, ane 
and Mansions in the Kingdom. With 40 Coloured Illustrations. Ndited b 
the Rev. F. 0. Morris. 4to. very handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL.—“ Substantial and important contributions to the highest 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 


Thirty Photographs from the most beautiful Engravings of Raphael's Paint- 
ings. Witha Memoir. 42s. 


SUMMER SCENES.—“ The pictures are perfectly fascinating.” —A thenccum. 


SUMMER SCENES. By Brexer Foster. 
Containing Photographs of his most admired Water-Colour Drawings. With 
Illustrative Selections from the Poets. 31s. 6d. 


REMBRANDT'S ETCHIN S.—" W touch and scratch which we know to be 
Rembrandt's.’ Review. have been successful a marvel,” 


THE CHOICEST of REMBRANDT’S 


ETCHINGS. Thirty beautiful ‘Photographs from the Specimens in the 
British Museum : and in the possession of Mr. Seymour Haden. With a 
Memoir by Dr, ScHELTY MA, of Amsterdam. Demy Ato, 42s, 
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MEMORIALS of MULREADY.—“ Here we ready’s ision, hii tical taste 


MEMORIALS of MULREADY. Fourteen 


With a Memoir by F. G. 


thenaum. 
THE RUINS of POMPEII. By Tuomas H. 


Dyer, LL.D., Author of “The History of the Kings of Rome A Series of 
large Photographic Views of the most interesting Remains. With a History 
of the Destruction of the City. Handsomely hound, Sls, 6d. 


FLAXMAN’S DANTE.—“ A very noble volume.”—Saturday Review. 


FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of DANTE. 


Complete, consisting of more than 100 large Plates engraved by Moses. With 
a full Description of each Composition, from the Translation of the Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary. Very handsomely half bound in scarlet morocco, 
price £2 12s. 6d, 


THE SCIENCE OF GEMS, JEWELS, 


COINS, and MEDALS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
M.D., A.M., F.R.S., &c. Tllustrated with Photographs of 160 Ancient and 
Modern Specimens. Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

This volume, besides giving a short history of the rise and p of the 
art of Gem-engraving, contains descriptions of the various Instruments and 
Processes employed both in producing genuine modern Gems and in counter- 
feiting Antiques. 

It is illustrated with 160 ~ ae y hs of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and 
Coins, both ancient and modern. A translation of the unpublished Auto- 
pn eg of Pistrucci, the most celebrated Gem-engraver of this century, is 
appen 


BRITISH MOSSES. Their Homes, Aspects, 


and Structures. With a description of every Native Species, and an IlJustra- 
tion carefully drawn and etched from Nature by F, E. Trirrp. Crown 4to., 
elegantly bound, 42s, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Aprtame 
ANNE Procrer. With additional Poems, and an Introduction by CHARLES 
DIckEns, a Portrait by Jeens, and 20 fine Illustrations by J. Tenniel, Lorenz 
&c. Fep. 4to. ornamental cloth, 21s.; in walnut binding, 
price 31s. 


MRS.GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


Complete in One Volume. With Notes on the Natural History. Illustrated 
by W. Holman Hunt, R.A., Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, R.A., 
Lorenz Frvblich, H. Weir, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, &c. &c. Fep. 4to. cloth, 21s, 


May also be had in 2 vols. 8vo. each 10s, 6d. 


LONDON: BELL 


& DALDY, YORK STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
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WORKS ON THE APPLIED SCIENCES’ 


THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS, &c. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, 


Re-edited by the late W. T. BRANDE (the Author) and GEORGE W. COX, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth ; or £4 half-bound in russia, 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Sixth Edition, 


re-written and enlarged by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo, £4 14s, 64. ; o 


£5 12s. half-bound in russia. THE 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITECTURE. Fifth Edition, with Alter. “ 
tions and Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH. Additionally illustrated with upwards of 500 new Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth ; or Gis, T 
half-bound in russia, HIS 
LA 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the FINE an 
ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W. B. SCOTT. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut Illustrations, 8s. 6d. HIST 
EU 
MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. By Sir Cuaries Loom 
EASTLAKE, sometime President of the Royal Academy. Vol. II. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 
ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a History of Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and § qigt 
Eastern Italy, in continuation of “ Tuscan Sculptors.” By CHARLES C, PERKINS. Imperia 8vo. with 30 Etchings by the Author, ai LE 
13 Engravings on Wood, price 42s. , 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 63s, 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 28 Wood Engravings, HIS] 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD CARVING, with Practical Instructions in the LOR 
Art. By A. F. B. With 20 Plates of Illustrations engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18s, pa 
4) 
LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By W. Heyy 
NORTHCOTT. With about 240 Illustrations, engraved on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s, LOR! 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and 
Schools, Translated and Edited by Professor E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., R.M. College, Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 668 Woodcuts. Post LOR. 
8vo. 15s. 
by 
THE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.RS. HIS” 
Fifth Edition, revised, and augmented by a DISCOURSE on CONTINUITY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches of other Sciences: HS! 
founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By HENRY WATTS, B.A. F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 6 vols 
8vo, £7 3s. cloth. AX 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By Wiuuiam Aus § DIC’ 
MILLER, M.D. LL.D. &c., Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 38 vols, 8vo. 60s. Ti 
Part I—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 21s. ESS | 
Part I1lL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s, 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynpaut, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Natur SHO 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with 108 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. la 
By the same Author, 
SOUND: a Course of Lectures delivered at the Roysl Institution, Crown 8vo. with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. soc’ 
E 
THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. D.C.L., &c., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum, With 14a THE 
Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo. £3 15s. 6d. 
Vol. IL.—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. 11.—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. If£—MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, 31s. 6d, AN 
D 
MCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
Various COUNTRIES, PLACES, and principal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by FREDERICK MARTIN. 4 vols, Br0. AN 
with Maps, price £4 4s. cloth, E 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive 


Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer of the World, Revised Edition. 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth ; or 36s. 6d. hali-bo 


russia. 


PROFESSOR TWISDEN’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 


MECHANICS, illustrated by numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By T. W. Wess, M.A. 


F.R.A.S. Second Edition, revised and augmented ; with Map, Plate, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. Gé. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 


HISTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS. 


tHE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Vols. I. to X. in 8vo. £7 2s. cloth; or £10 10s, bound in calf by Riviere. 


Vols. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIIL., 54s. | Vols. VII, and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and IL., 28s. 
Vols. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. ont Mary, 28s, Vols. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, III. and IV., 32s. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of 


George III., 1760—1860. By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 33s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOT- 


LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, [Fifth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 


EUROPE. By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


By the same Author, in 2 vols. 8vo, ready in January, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 
HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES to COMTE. By Groree Henry 


LEWES. Third Edition, re-written and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Lord Macautay :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. | PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to 


the “Edinburgh Review ”:—LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. TRAVELLER’S EDITION, in 1 vol. 21s. CABINET EDITION, 
4yols. 24s. PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 83. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 21s. PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and uniform Library Edition. Edited 


by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £5 5s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By Cartes Mertvare, LL.D., 


Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8yo. 48s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord Dalhousie’s 


Administration. By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. _ 3 vols, crown 8vo. 22s. 6d, 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 


Time. Edited by WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 8vo. 21s. 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Srepuey, 


LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anrnony Frovupe, M.A., 


late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the German of Dr. 


E. ZELLER, with the Author’s approval, by the Rev. OSWALD J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE ANNEID of VIRGIL, translated into English Verse. By Conineroy, 


M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univ only of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 93. 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and 


DOCTRINAL. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, CRITICAL, 


EXEGETICAL, and THEOLOGICAL. By the Rev. §. DAVIDSON, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL. ‘Translated from the German. Edited, with a 
Preface, by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Second Edition, revised and continued to the time of Samuel. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
*,* The Continuation, comprising the period from the Death of Moses, is published as a Seconp Votume, price 9s, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S DAILY REMEMBRANCER of DOCTRINE and DUTY. 


New Edition, with a Preface by W. R. FREMANTLE, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


P ASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” New 


Fep, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A NEW FINE-ART BOOK FOR 1869. 


Post 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. ; morocco, plain or gilt, 50s. 


NOBILITY OF LIFE: 


ITS GRACES AND VIRTUES. 


THE 


Embracing Religion—Faith—Hope—Charity—Truth—Courage—J usti Mercy—Love—A 
Patriotism—Duty—Hospitality—Obedience—Self-Denial—Resignation—Genius—Dignity, 
Childhood—Youth—Manhood—Age. 


PORTRAYED IN PROSE AND VERSE BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
Selected and Edited by L. VALENTINE. 
With elaborate Designs, Headings, and Vignettes, engraved by Dalziels, on every page, and 24 Pictures, printed in Colours fete and Evans, fro 
uncan, 


Original Paintings by J. D. Watson, H. Le Jeune, C. Green, Henry Warren, Francis Walker, H. C. Selous, 
F. J. Skill, E. J. Poynter, J. Mahoney, M. E. Edwards, E, H. Wehnert. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
THE POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


With 120 Illustrations by J. Everett Millais, A.R.A., John Tenniel, F. R. 
Pickersgill, A.R.A., John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of LONGFELLOW. 


With Original Illustrations by Cooper, Small, Houghton, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. 


THE LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. Edited and Compiled by Jonn 8. Roserrs. With Original 
Full-page Engravings. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous 


Notes, Original Illustrations, and Steel Portrait, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA: his Life and 
Adventures. By CERVANTES. With 100 Original Illustrations by Houghton, 
engraved by Dalziels. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By O iver Goxp- 


SMITH. With 12 large Page Illustrations, printed in Colours. Pott 4to, 
cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


TWO HUNDRED HUMOROUS and GROTESQUE 


SKETCHES. By GusTavE Dor&. Royal 4to. picture boards, 7s. 6d. 


AUNT LOUISA’S BIRTHDAY GIFT - BOOK. 


With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim. Demy 4to. 
cloth gilt, new pattern, 5s, 


ONE YEAR; or, the Three Homes. A Book for 


Girls. By F. M.P. Crown Svo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


ON the EDGE cf the STORM. By the Author of 


“ Mademoiselle Mori.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SEA FIGHTS and LAND BATTLES, from Alfred 


to Victoria. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. With Original 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. With new Instructive Applica- 


tion, Morals, &c. By the Rev. GEoRGE F'YLER TOWNSEND. Crown 8vyo. 5s, 


LANSDOWNE GIFT-BOOKS. Crown 8vo. gilt, and 
gilt edges, each 3s. 6d. to 5s, 
THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant. 24 Coloured 
Illustrations from Original Designs, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOY AND THE CONSTELLATIONS (Fairy Legends about the Stars). 
By JuLIA GODDARD. With Original Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


GEMS OF NATIONAL POETRY. With Artistic Page Borders, and 70 choice 
Illustrations, 5s. 

‘HE CHILDREN OF THE SUN, and Other Original Poems, By Mrs. C. 
GEMMER (GERDA Fay). With choice Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


THE DAISY AND HER FRIENDS. By Mrs. F. F. Broperir. With Original 
Illustrations by Scottish Artists, 3s. 6d. 


MY SUNDAY COMPANION. Hymns and Poems. Selected and Edited by 
Mrs. HAWTREY. With choice Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


WARNE’S TEXTS for CHRISTMAS. On superior 
Cards, 24 by 7, 1s. 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST. 
ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN. 
HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING. 
GLORY TO THE NEW-BORN KING. 


And numerous other Varieties, a complete List of which can be had on 
application. 


WARNE’S COLOURED ORNAMENTATIONS. 
On Cardboard, size 72 by 104, 5s. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. Fully Mluminated 


(KRONHELW’s Process). This is supplied in Three Pieces, so that a Square can 
be made as well as a long ll. 


WARNE’S PRESENTATION CARDS. New and 
Elegant Designs, 12 Varieties, in Handsome Cover, 1s. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 4 Varieties. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 4 Varieties. 
COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
A BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY, 2 Varieties, 


STANDARD WORKS. 
TOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES, with upwan 


of 11,000 Alphabetical Articles. Large crown 8vo. 1,100 pp. 16s, 
HALF-HOURS' with the BEST AUTHORS 


Library Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HALF-HOURS' with the BEST AUTHORS 


People’s Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 10s. 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Deny 


Evo, 5s. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, Revised ani 
Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. DIsRaELI, M.P. 3 vols. crown 870, lis, 


AMENITIES of LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
CALAMITIES and QUARRELS of AUTHORS 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 


LITERARY CHARACTERS of MEN of GENIUS 


Crown 8vo. 4s, 


NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon. B 


DISRAELI, M.P. 5 vols. thick fep. 12s. 6d. 
THE DISRAELI EDITION. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 2s 
CARPENTER’S POPULAR READINGS in PROSE 


and VERSE. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 20s, 

BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By Sronenexce 
Large crown 8vo. 15s. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. By ht 


G.H. WatsH. Fep. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


FARMER’S CALENDAR. By J. Caatmers Motos. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Dr. NuTTaLL., Crown 8vo. 5s, 

MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK 
Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. 7s. 6d. 

PERCY ANECDOTES. By Revsen and Saou 
Percy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 

GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of SWEDEN aa 


NORWAY. Super royal 8vo. 25s, 


LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, tlt 


Senate, and the Bench. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. A most beautifil 
Set of Original Designs. Illuminated and Embossed. Printed in Colours 
Kronheim. 10 Cards, each 5 by 63, 2s. 6d. 


WARNE’S REWARD TEXTS, MODEL TEXTS, 
TICKETS, &c. 

WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. 12 Cards, in wrapper, 5}in. by 4fin., si 
Ditto, 4}in. by 3}in., 6d. 

WARNE'S REWARD TICKETS. Stiff Cartridge, in wrapper. New or 
New Style (144 varieties), 3}in. by stn. In Black Ink, per Packet 
Cards, each containing Twelve, 3d. ; in Ink, 4d. 

WARNE’S REWARD TEXTS. Square, 43in. by 3}in. Picture 
Ten Cards, each with 10 Texts, in Illumination, 6d. 

WARNE'S BIJOU TEXTS. Oblong, 4}in. by 1?in. Handsome Wrapper. 
Packets of 12 Cards, printed in Illuminations, each 6d. 

WARNE'S COLOURED TEXTS. On Cards. Kronheim’s Oil Colour Printiné 
Size, 9in. by 5in. Twelve Varieties, each 3d. wl 

WARNE’S REWARD CARDS. Carte de Visite size, printed in Colours 
Illuminations. distinct Packets of 12 Cards, each 6d. 

WARNE’S MODEL TEXTS. A Packet of 10 Cards, 4} by 3}, each containits 
10 Texts, beautifully printed in Illumination, handsome wrapper, 64. vist 

WARNE'S ILLUMINATED PACKETS of REWARD CARDS. Carte de 
size, gilt wrapper, 12 Cartes in each, 6d. 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


The Saturday Review. 


Price Twopence; Stamped, Threepence. 


«Jn regard to opinion, the Part Mart Gazerre is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly all 
sides may be found there......,..... The Part Mati Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but, except that it is Liberal in its politics, 
it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the 
world outside has a chance of being heard in the Part Mat Gazerre too, Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that 


» other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability............ One of the most striking points about the 
put Matt Gazetre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts—people with the best 

upon their respective topics............ Of all journals the Part Matt Gazette gives us the most vivid sense of power. 
lis staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness............In exercising the functions of a 
wcial and literary police, the Pant Matt Gazzrre has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other 
jounal ever succeed in doing as much ?.......... .-On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connexion with the political and 


scial reaction to which we have referred, the Patt Matt Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour.” 
Tue Contemporary Review. 


*.* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time 
its circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Every Saturday. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. A 


The PALL MALL BUDGET (the first number of which appeared on Saturday, October 3, 1868) is a weekly collection of 
Original Articles, Essays, Reviews, &c., printed in the Patt Matt Gazerre from day to day, and is published for the con- 
venience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, and other 
distant places. The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Ehehe, it is 
4 Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &e. e. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday in time for despatch by the bry i morning mails. A Special 
Liition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


CONTENTS OF No. IX., NOVEMBER 28, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Elections. 
The Archbishop of Armagh on Irish Protestantism. 
Mr, Gladstone's Autobiography. The Case of Wason v. Walter. 
The Premier and the Irish. Republicanism in Spain. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

A Ministry of Justice. 

Nitro-Glycerine, Dynamite, and the Recent Discoveries in Gun-Cotton. 
Pi The Alleged Increase of Insanity. 
‘ctures and Churches in Italy. 
“ Jacob Omnium, the Merchant Prince.” Billiards. 
Sew Field Guns at Home and Abroad. Public Opinion in Germany. 

Ships forthe Navy. Abyssinian Feuds. Lambeth and Canterbury. 

The Preservation of Wine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Social and Political Democracy of Spain. 
OccasionaL NOTEs. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


REVIEWS. 
Archbishop of York on the Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. 
“Haunted Lives,” “The Steel Glass.” Novel by M, Jules Ercimann, 
“ Smoke.” New Boo 
Summary or NEws. 


Reorganization of the Ordnance Department. 


CONTENTS OF No. X., DECEMBER 5, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 


of the Min 
Lord Stanley Abroad. Ministers. 
The Law of Libel in England and in India, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
** In the Secret. 
The Employment of Soldiers in Teiustrial Occupations. 
French Advocates and English Barristers. The New Law of Election Petitions. 
Disestablis hment of the Greek Church in Bulgaria. 
The Austrian “ Red Book.” Field Artillery for India. 
Specimens from Middle-Class Examinations. Defeated 
Systematic Suppression of Crime. Fat Stock Shows, 
The Truth about the Alleged Conservative Reaction. 
The Stranger in Rome. Robert Schumann. 
The Conference at St. Petersburg. 
The Little Loves of the “ Spectator. ¥ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Funerals in Spain, 


Si > 
Author's Daughter.” Last Days of Maximilian. “ Graffiti d'Italia.” 
Hutchinson on the Paraguayan War. New Books. 


SumMARY OF NEws. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS 
(WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED). 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 12, 


£TERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


[THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 


and durability, as follows : 

: 
3 3 #38 
12 Table Forks....} 1100/2 10/2 20,2 50 
12 Table Spoons ..|1100;2 20/2 590 
2 Dessert Forks..;1 20,1 70}1100/1110 
12 Dessert Spoons.|1 20/1 70}1100/1110 
12 Tea Spoons .... 140 190!/110;1 20 

6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
bowls.......+ 90 120 120 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80 80 80 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 60 86 90 96 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt 
30 40 40 46 

1 Mustard Spoon 
gilt bowl .... 16 20 20 23 

1 Pair of 
Tongs ...... 26 36 36 40 
1 Pair of 

Carvers...... 80/1 80 
} Butter Knife .. 30 40 40 43 
3 Soup Ladle .... 100 120 40 150 
ee 30 40 40) 46 
Total......| 9 86 13 26 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak , to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern 

Table Spoons and Forks....£1 2 0 per Duz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 016 0 ie 
Tea Spoons...... Come 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

All kinds of Re-plating dune by the Patent Process. 


DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
ap Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaménts, £3 &<. to 
£38 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5126. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, £2 3s. to £18; Chimney- 
jeces, from £1 8s, to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. 
set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


LANs of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
BURTON invites 


TERNS. — WILLIAM S. 
aa of Season's BHOW of LAMPS. The 
Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
sal defies The prices vary 


their proper action, WILLIAM §. 
is Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale 
her descrip- 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMP GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3,& 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


| BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
| and guaranteed by WILLIAM 


] ' 
3 Feet | 4 Feet 5 
For BEDsTEADS, WIDE ‘6 Inches Feet. 


£s. 
Best Straw Paillasses ...... 130' 150 1 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. | 1 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses | 1 
Best Brown Do., extra thick | 1 
Good White Wool Mattresses | 1 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... -|3 
Good Horse Hair Do. ...... 2 

3 

3 

4 


— 
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Extra Super Do. ..........+ q 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 
Extra Super Do. .......... 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tress for use over spring.. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... ° 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- 
dered Linen Ticks ...... 00/5136 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 
_ Best Linen....... WELT WS 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s. to 
29s. 6d. 


— 


NN 


oo 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted 

with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 
Castors, from 11s. to 24s. ae 

Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 4s, to £45 5s, 


{URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces, = 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
mI The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s. 6d. (two-light) to £25. 


1 ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d, to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s. the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 


electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET 


(CUTLERY WARRANTED. — Ty 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAY 
8S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


| 
° 
Ivory HANDLES. 
8. d.| 
34-inch Ivory Handles .......... | 130) 106) 60 
34-inch Fine Ivory Balance 

| 180) 140] 59 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles .... | 21 0 | 160) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 28 0 | 210) 80 
4-inch Finest can Ivory 

Do., with Silver Ferules.......... | 42 0 | 350/186 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules' 55 0 | 45 0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... | 25 0 | 190| 16 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 840 | 540/20 

BONE AND Horn HANDLES. 

KNIVEs AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles ............ | 13 6 | 110} 30 
Do., Balance Handles ............ | 28.0} 170)| 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0 | 156} 48 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles 126{ 96! 3! 


The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dest 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Fors 
and Carvers, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS af 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether # 

extent, variety, or novélty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three .. from 20s, to 10 guiness. 
Ditto Iron ditto.... 


Convex-shape ditto . 


Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


BATHS and TOILET WARE- 

WILLIAM §. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the , 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of eachis 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 


a 


nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Show 
Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
45s, the Set of Three. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM BURTON 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two { 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed gaa; 
and some are objects of pure Vert, the productions 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLEN 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 
6d. to £45. 


t | GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
sabthe Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday 


, 1868. 
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a mitted to the public, and marked at pri ; 
= tionate with those that have tended to make B 
== establishment the most distinguished in this com 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 
2 £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s. to 328; 
| 
: | | 
Candelabra from 138. 6d. to £16 108. pa 
Price Bronzes from 18s. to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s. to £9. 
af Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 
po 


